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MEXICO CITY, in the land of the guests in every foreign language and with every modern comfort 


ancient Aztecs and picturesque fiestas, offers a dramatic setting and convenience. The friendly hospitality, superb accommoda- 
for the new, 400-room air-conditioned Continental Hilton. In the tions, delicious continental, American and Mexican food reflect 
heart of the city on the aristocratic Paseo de la Reforma and the same high standards found at each of the famous Hilton 


Avenida de los Insurgentes, the Continental Hilton welcomes Hotels around the world. 


Ps 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 
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Best known today as a globe-trotter, CBS newscaster and Cinerama producer, 
Mr. Lowell Thomas has also been gold miner, cowpuncher, professor and author of 
48 books. To handle it all he’s had to be a lifelong clock watcher and minute miser. 
lypical timesavers: having his own radio studio on his Pawling (N.Y.) farm, dic- 
tating in his car, flying 40,000 miles a year 

Mr. Thomas was historian of man’s first globe-circling flight (1925), has hopped 
the Atlantic more times than he can recall. Like other distinguished travelers, he 
specifies Super Constellation. These Lockheed Luxury Liners make timesaving a 
pleasure. Big chairs, gracious Starlight Lounge, elegant Dreyfuss decor give you 
that “Very Important Passenger” feeling. 

Now completing his latest film, “Search for Shangri-La;’ Mr. Thomas is looking 
forward to another trip. In 1957 he will fly to Rome on the NEW, faster, longer-range 


Lockheed Luxury Liner (Model 1649)... via LAI-ITALIAN AIRLINES, 


SUPER CONSTELLATION AIRLINES SERVE THE WORLD: » 





‘ j 
Now in service: The super Constellation 


COMING: THE LARGEST, FASTEST LOCKHEED LUAURY LINER 

(Model 1649 for non-stop service between world capitals via AIR 

FRANCE, LAI~—lItalian Airlines, LUPTHANSA—German Airlines, 
TWA—Trans World Airlines, and VARIG Airlines of Brazil 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 











a leisurely 


et 


“weekend” to 

) Hurope 
~tless than 5 days 
on the world’s 
Jastest liner, 


8.8.UNITED STATES 


Dine in Il languages, like Mr. and Mrs, “Wonderful arriving so rested!” Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles B. Wrightsman of Palm Beach. Lavish Lawrence Litchfield, Jr. of Pittsburgh make a 
menu features fine foods and wines from 5 con- vacation out of an ocean crossing on the 
tinents. If you wish, special diets can be arranged. s.8. Amenica. He is Vice President of Alcoa. 
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Internationally known concert pianist, Mme 
Sari Biro 
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entertains informally on the s.s 
"A grand ship It 


My compliments on the excellent service 


Spring and fall sailings are top choice with 
smart travelers such as Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Franklin Hatch of Pelham Manor, N. Y. Here 
they Mrs. Gary R. Dunn 


Consult Authorized aah Memate os 


UNITED many 
a pleasure to sail on 


relax with daughter 


way jew Y 


* 
S.S. AMMETICAL Olters extra hours of leisure at sea. Sail 
from New ork Jan. Ll, Feb. 1, Feb. 21, Mar. 16 Apr. 6, and regularly there- 
alter ) days to Cobh, 6 to Havre, 7 to Sout impton, 6 to Bremerhaven. 
hirst ¢ ss $295 up; Cabin $200 up: Tourist $165 up 
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JANUARY COVER. The Belgian flag in our cover picture raises the curtain on Holi- 
day’s 1957 Travel Europe issue, revealing a panorama symbolizing the romance of the Old 
World. Here, in the muted pink-and-gray walls of Durbuy, Belgium's smallest town, in its 
crumbling castle and old monasteries, and the deep Ardennes forests ringing it, is the dream- 


like Europe that has miraculously survived centuries of strife. Photo by Tom Hollyman. 


NEXT MONTH. A moving portrait of the tragic, lovely land of South Africa by Alan 
Paton, its greatest living writer, North Carolina—seacoast, cities, mountaineer villages—as 
seen by native son Ovid William Pierce. The Oil Folks at Home, Cleveland Amory's obser- 
vations on the blessings and embarrassments of wealth among those rich-rich Texans, A 
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LETTERS 


Hosannas ... and Corrections 


Let me compliment Mr. Pritchett on 
his magnificently written South Amer- 
ica (November Howtpay). | was in 
Brazil for three months two years ago 
and had prepared myself by reading 
numerous books and articles. Yet Mr. 
Pritchett has enriched that experience 
for me by delineating facets of the jewel 
I never saw. SUSAN QUINN 

Managing Director 
The Pan-American School 
Richmond, Va. 


This wonderful work will contribute 
to fostering a much better and closer 
relationship between our people. 

FERNANDO BERCKEMEYER 
Ambassador 

Peruvian Embassy 
Washington 


Besides providing an engrossing 
word-and-picture story of an entire 
continent, your issue will contribute 
greatly to the knowledge in this coun- 
try of the complex and flourishing cul- 


tures to our south, 
ALEJANDRO ORFILA 


Director of Public Relations 
Pan American Union 
Washington 


| was disappointed that Sado Paulo 
should be called “that very Italian 


city,” for it is no more Halian than is 


New York because of its large Italian 
population, Paulistas from Jardim 
America to the man in the street are 
liercely proud that their city is such a 
megalopolis and that it, like New York, 


defies pinpointing. 
ISABEL KR. YOUNG 


Petersburg, Va. 


Aside from the beautiful presenta- 
tion, the novel idea of allotting the task 
of preparing the issue to one writer and 
one photographer has the merit of im- 
parting a strong aspect of unity. Con- 
gratulations for this new departure, 


ERNANI dO AMARAL PEIXOTO 
Brazilian Ambassador 
Washington 


Have just started to “burro” into 
your South American issue, You would 
have to have the resistance of a llama 
not to get excited about it. 


ALAN D, WILLIAMS 
Philadelphia 


Congratulations on publishing V. S. 
Pritchett’s superb survey of South 
America, but allow me to point out a 
mistake in the first paragraph of the 
piece. Mr. Pritchett speaks of “the in- 
dispensable Robert Herring.” This un- 
questionably refers to Hubert Herring's 
A History of Latin America. 


HERBERT WEINSTOCK 
Executive Editor 
i/fred A. Knopf, Ine. 
New York 


Congratulations on the South Amer- 
ican issue, Not criticisms, but a few 
points | noticed as an old South Amer- 
ican 

1. Page 73. Coca chewers don't add 
lime leaves to the drug. There aren't 





any lime leaves within miles of the alti- 
plano. They add /ime which brings out 
the effect and has nothing to do with 
sweetening. 

2. Page 107. The reference to Chile 
as having “the only drinkable wine” is 
pretty strong. The Chilean white wines 
are pretty good, but some of the red 
wines of Mendoza in Argentina make 
them look anemic. And the wine of 
Peru isn’t bad. 

3. Page 137. It is a misstatement to 
say “there are no cattle” on the Ama- 
zon. The Amazon teems with cattle 
which the caboclo or river dweller has 
to feed by paddling in canoeloads of 
grass when the stock is marooned by 
high water. 

DAVID DODGE 
Princeton, N.J. 


A beautiful and splendid accom- 
plishment which should arouse an 
enormous amount of interest in our 
countries. HoLipay has succeeded in 
giving a portrait and an understanding 
of our entire continent, and the work of 
writer V.S. Pritchett and photographer 
Tom Hollyman merits high praise. 


MARIO RODRIGUEZ A. 
Ambassador of Chil 
; Washington 


Pennsylvania sixth-graders are re- 
quired to study South America in his- 
tory and geography. To date there has 
been practically nothing in magazines 
and it will interest you to know that our 
sixth grade bought out all local news- 
stands of the November issue. 


EDMUND SHIVELY 
Mifflinburg, Pa. 


Get Your Tickets 
Thank you and Kenneth Tynan for 
devoting kind words to The Three- 
penny Opera in October Antic Arts. We 
have but one dissenting comment. Mr. 
Tynan erred in saying that The Three- 
penny Opera is no longer running. 
Mack the Knife is slashing records fo: 
the third year at the Theater de Lys, 

Greenwich Village. 

CARMEN CAPALBO 
STANLEY CHASE 
Producer: 


New York 


Final Word 


Enjoyed your article on U and non-U 
(October Party of One). How about: 


hose hosiery 
folks parents 
SHOWfer chaufFEUR 
vaLAY VAlet 


and “Long time no see!” (sub-sub 
non-U), 

And | wish someone would call gos- 
sip columnists on their campaign to 
abridge further the already poverty 
stricken vocabularies of the average 
newspaper reader. (“Adlai said he was 
contrite . . . what he means is he’s 
sorry.) This “mucker pose,” this 
ashamedness of the stigma of trudi- 
tion, this prevalent glorification of 
mediocrity, is mystifying to me. 


BARNABY CONRAD 
San Francisco 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HoLipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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you to the hub of the Suncoast 


Sunshine City invites 
where winter is just a memory 
and folks are friendlier and have 


st Petersburg and its Beaches 
offer the most exciting outdoor 
golf, swimming 


sports — fishing, 


1} " | . vw. ~- 
and boating pile racing sports, 
Major League training and other 


pee tutor events, 


See the best of Florida in easy. 
one-lay side trips. Let us help 


you plan your vacation in the sun, 
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by Clifton kadiman 


Lucy, dear child, mind your arith- 
metic. You know, in the first sum of 
yours | ever saw, there was a mistake. 
You had carried two (as a cab is 


licensed to do) and you ought, dear 
Lucy, to have carried but one. 1s this 
a trifle? What would life be without 
arithmetic but a scene of horrors? 


SYDNEY SMITH 


@ In the mysterious metaphors we 
have agreed to call mathematics all 
creation is involved, from the sym- 
bol-happy logician down to those 
the bees. When 
I trust myself to a ladder | lean upon 


cunning geometers, 


an equation, Every baby ts a for- 
mula baby, for when we say that its 
growth is a function of its nourish- 
ment 


of the 


what are we citing but a case 
calculus’? The toddler, grati- 
lied to discover a correspondence be- 
tween the toes of his right foot and 
those of his left, has taken his first 
steps in number theory, The ama- 
teur paperhanger who has forgot- 
ten all his high-school geometry but 
somehow manages the job of paper- 
ing his wall with a minimum of 
waste is a whistle-stop Euclid 

Just as there are no unseducible 
women but only inept men (an ar- 
faith with all men and no 


that 


ticle of 
women) 80 we may say there 
are no nonmathematical minds but 
only nonmathematical teachers 
The mass of us who quail before the 
word mathematics are often merely 
suffering from a bad persistent case 
of early pedagogy. We 


were pol- 


soned in our youth by the 


that 


notuon 
with 
But in truth it is 


no more equivalent 


mathematics is identical 
problem-solving 
to problem- 
solving than music is to counter- 
point 

As Scott 
his wonderful little book Poetry and 
Mathematics 


Buchanan puts it in 
“The structures with 
which mathematics deals are more 
like lace, the leaves of trees, and the 
shadow on a 
" The fact 
is (I quote here from G. H. Hardy’s 


play of light and 


meadow or a human face 
{ Mathematician’s Apology) “most 
people have some appreciation of 
mathematics just as most people can 


enjoy a pleasant tunc 
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FANT 


PARTY OF ONE 


fre you afraid of mathematics? 


Read these meditations of a mathematical moron and you'll not only 


lose your fear but be rewarded with unsuspected delights 


Such enjoyment has nothing to do 
with being “good” at mathematics. 
Particularly has it nothing to do 
with being “quick at figures.” As 
mathematics freed itself from its 
practical origins, calculation became 
less and less important. Soon the 
geniuses of 1.B.M. will see to it that 
no mathematical mind is compelled 
to waste valuable time laboring in 
the swamp of mere reckoning. 

Even more encouraging, you need 
not, in order to derive a certain 
pleasure from the subject, be able 
to decipher a single page of real 
mathematics. Mathematics is one 
of the few sciences that yields divi- 
dends to the perimeter reader. I, 
to take a handy example, am a 
mathematical moron. | stopped at 
which | understand 
but cannot really handle. Yet for 
some twenty years I have found it a 


the calculus, 


What do you see? 

Ve “ look again, 

Like the 

world of mathematics, 
there is much 

more here than first 
meets the eye, 


reom THE 


OFRLD OF MATHEMATICS 


about 


rewarding hobby to read 
and 


cheerfully vaulting every equation 


mathematics mathematicians, 
that looked at me too sternly. In 
consequence I do not feel ill at ease 
when | visit this vast and beautiful 
mansion, even though I know I can 
never dwell within its walls. 

It has taken me, as | say, some 
small 
library of books about mathematics 
suitable to one as unlearned as | am. 


two decades to collect a 


Now a short cut is available. James 
Newman has edited a four-volume 
collection of mathematical writings 
called The World of Mathematics. 
His title is just: mathematics is not 


Any 


a subject, it is a world. Within his 
2500 pages you will, it is true, en- 
counter a few Greek letters and a 
few eccentric symbols. But you will 
also meet soap bubbles, calculating 
prodigies, chess-playing machines, 
the mathematics of golf, the aston- 
ishing mind of a superman named 
Gauss, birds who count, the laws 
that govern poker, a professional 
teataster, Bernard Shaw on the vice 
of gambling and the virtue of insur- 
ance, assorted infinities, a one-sided 
strip of paper, and even some fiction, 
odd or brilliant, involving mathe- 
matics. Most anthologies are merely 
the sum of their parts, but this one 
is truly creative, the product of fif- 
teen years of research by a superla- 
tive editor. The World of Mathemat- 
ics is not a book. It is an education. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary 
thing about it is its commercial 





career, which bears out my feeling 
that large numbers of us ordinary 
people are mathemati- 
cians. These four volumes were pub- 
lished on the 25th of September 
Their prepublication price was 
$14.95, their postpublication price 
$20. That is a lot of money: you 
can buy five or six bad best-selling 
novels for $20. Now hear this: up 
to October 12, when I last checked 
with Simon & Schuster—who 
oscillate dizzily between a convic- 


repressed 


tion that they are supremely saga- 
cious and a suspicion that they 
have accidentally fallen into a gold 


Continued on Page 8 











Without Precedent .. Even tu 


It has been rightly said that the only true and valid way to judge a Cadillac 


is to measure it against a Cadillac! 


But this year it is difficult to do even this 
literally without precedent 


For the 1957 Cadillac iS 


even in Cadillac’s own brilliant past! 
Never before has there been a ¢ adillac car that even approaches it 
for sheer beauty and excitement. Its long, low-lying silhouette and the 


majesty and grace of its lines and contours represent a dramatic departure. 


Never before has there been a Cadillac to rival it for luxury. Its 





Jewels by Harry Winstor 


L Cadillac’s Brilliant Past ! 


interiors are completely new . . 


. with color 
that will inspire even the most expert 


ind fabri 
need Cadillac 


and appomtment 


owne}: 


And surely there has never been a Cadillac to compare with it 
driving satisfaction There is great new power and performan 


finer balance and smoothness al dible ease of handling 


id almost incre 
We suggest that you pay your dealer an early 


yourself to the Cadillac that outsteps its own 


visit and introduce 


fabulous reputation 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION ° GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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EVERYTHING UNDER THE SUN TO DO AND SEE IN THIS... 














WARMEST 
DRIEST 
SUNNIEST 


VACATION LAND IN AMERICA’ 


is a new and wonderful way of life... 


restful or as lively as you wish. 





Here under warm sunny skies and star-studded nights 


relaxing and 


Loaf in the sun, refresh yourself and restore 


jangled nerves. Then choose from a world of things to 


do and see. Truly, here is Everything Under the Sun 


to make your visit to this big colorful land a happy 


experience you'll long remember. Here are just a few 


of the many and varied Winter season events in the 


Valley of the Sun 


SCOTTSDALE 
FEGRUARY ~~ Parade de! Sol 
1, 2, (Three days of Western fiesta fun 
MARCH — Baltimore Orioles Baseball Spring Training 
MESA 
MARCH — Chicago Cubs Baseball Spring Training 
MARCH — Annual Citrus Show and Maricopa County Fair 
CHANDLER 
FEBRUARY — World's Largest Buffelo Barbecue 
10 
WICKENBURG 
JANUARY —~ Annual Gold Rush Days 
25, 26,27 (Pan for gold and keep whet you find!) 
PHOENIX 
JANUARY — February 3 — Phoenix Open Golf Tournament 
31 (Nation's top pleyers.) 
MARCH — New York Gients Baseball Spring Training 
MARCH ~ World Championship Rodeo and Parade 
14-17 
MARCH = 7th Annual Gerden Center Flower Show 
50-31 
SEASON: — Phoenix Symphony — Civic Opere 


Little Theatre 
Art Museums 


Horse Shows 
Craft Exhibits 


Racing 


Any time le @ good time to enjoy the hespitelity of these 
friendly Valley towns: Glendale, Avondale, Buckeye, Litchfield 


Perk, Peoris, Sunnyslope, 
Chandler, Scottsdale and Phoenix 


Make the Valley of the Sun your headquarters for thrilling 
trips from this center of the scenic Southwest. Visit Old Mexico, 


Grand Canyon, the Indian Country, Painted Desert 


Arizona 


has seventeen national parks and monuments; more than any 


other state 


Color brochure and accommodations booklet await your in- 
quiry. Write; Valley of the Sun Visitors Bureau, Phoenix, Ariz., 
or Chamber of Commerce in communities mentioned above 


*60-year Weather Bureau records prove it. \ 
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Continued from Page 6 

mine—we non-highbrow Americans 
have plunked down on the barrel- 
head the money to buy over /05,- 
000 sets—sets, not volumes. | know 
of no matching phenomenon in the 
entire history of publishing—and 
this incredible sale was based on a 
single widely printed full-page ad- 
vertisement, persuasive but rigidly 
honest, making crystal-clear that 
Mr. Newman was offering not pre- 
digested pap, but the genuine article. 


The reflections that follow are 
not a review of the book, which has 
already been considered and praised 
by authorities. Nor can they be of 
any conceivable interest to even a 
mathematician. 
They are addressed to my illiterate 
peers, to those who, without being 
aware of it, are as capable of draw- 
ing delight 


barely competent 


from reading about 
mathematics (whether in Newman 
or elsewhere) as they are capable of 
drawing delight from listening to 
music. Throw out the window your 
antimathematical prejudices born 
of ill-conducted classrooms, of dis- 
couraged teachers, of dust-heap 
textbooks, of the that 
mathematics is a tool for specialists, 
its dull emblem a meter-stick. 


delusion 


Let's start with a few questions. 
Never mind the answers—interest 
starts with curiosity, not solutions: 

Would anyone here care to push 
a piano through a piece of paper 
eight inches by ten inches? Do you 
think the total number of words 
printed since the Gutenberg Bible is 
more or less than 10'°? Release the 
copy of Holiday you now hold in 
your hand; it will fall; will it ever 
rise? How many possible moves are 
there in a game of chess? Is the 
whole always greater than any of its 
parts? What connection exists be- 
tween the number of people who 
will be alive at the end of a given 
period—and the length of the di- 
ameter of a circle relative to its 
circumference? 


Is the geometry you learned at 


school suitable for drawing a map of 


the United States? Starting from the 
beginning of the Christian Era, how 
many ancestors do you have? Can 
two men, unrelated, have the same 
sister? Does al/ of a railway train 
move in the direction the engine is 
traveling? How would you proceed 
to reduce the sun to the dimensions 
of a pea? If the barber shaves every- 
one in the village who does not 
shave himself—does he shave him- 
self? After you have tossed a penny 
ninety-nine times and it has come 
up heads every time, what are the 
chances that on the hundredth toss 
it will come up tails? Did you ever 
hear of a closed surface with no 
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outside and no inside? Can you re- 
move your vest without removing 
your coat? Can you draw an in- 
finitely long curve on a postage 
stamp? Do human beings exist who 
cannot count beyond two? Could 
you afford to join a Christmas Club 
savings plan whereby you deposited 
one cent the first week, two cents 
the second, four cents the third, 
eight cents the fourth, and so on 
for fifty-two weeks? How probable 
is it that of twenty-four random 
people gathered in a room a pair 
will have identical birthdays? How 
many different shapes of tile can 
you use on your bathroom floor? 
How many protons and electrons 
are there in the universe? 

It is with such questions as these 
(among other really profound ones) 
that much of mathematics deals. 
That the answers would be compre- 
hensible to my readers I am per- 
fectly sure, inasmuch as they are 
comprehensible to me. 


Being incapable, I cannot talk 
about mathematics itself. But I can 
talk about the charm of reading 
about and around mathematics, for 
I have sensed that charm as vividly 
as One may sense the charm, with- 
out ever being quite able to define 
it, of a lovely face or voice or piece 
of architecture. 

Mathematicians (not necessarily 
the greatest ones) are fond of citing 
the rigor and precision of their sub- 
ject. But it is not at all clear what 
they are being rigorous and precise 
about. It is the many-meaningedness 
of mathematics that lends it a curi- 
ous seduction. Like music, which is 
also all things to all men, it resists 
definition as Proteus resisted cap- 
ture. Bertrand Russell’s is here the 
classic comment: “Mathematics 
may be defined as the subject in 
which we never know what we are 
talking about, nor whether what we 
are saying is true.”’ This very uncer- 
tainty has its charm, especially in a 
world like ours, thick with mass- 
communicators’ dogmas. Einstein, 
with his customary crushing mild- 
ness, tells us that “so far as the 
theorems of mathematics are about 
reality, they are not certain; so far as 
they are certain, they are not about 
reality.” I find this comforting 
rather than appalling. 

Aristotle, was as sure of 
everything as anyone can be of any- 
thing, thought mathematics the 
study of quantity. Willard Gibbs 
thought of mathematics as a lan- 
guage. Hilbert thought of it as a 
meaningless game. For Benjamin 
Peirce it was “the science that draws 
necessary conclusions.” G. H. Hardy 
joyfully 


who 


stresses its uselessness; 


Continued on Page il 
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Continued from Page 8 

Lancelot Hogben joylessly stresses 
its practicality. J. S. Mill thought it 
an empirical science, like chemistry, 
only more general and more cer- 
tain, Whereas to J. W. N. Sullivan it 
is an art, and to the wonderful J. J. 
Sylvester it is “the music of reason.” 
Finally, Spengler is sure that there 
is no such thing as mathematics, but 
only mathematicses, differing abso- 
lutely with each culture. 

I tind this ambiguity consoling. It 
suggests that mathematics has so 
many mansions that there is room 
for all of us; it does not appeal 
merely to one type of mind. 

Many of us like to read history 
and biography. Few suspect that 
mathematical history and biog- 
raphy are as fascinating as any other 
kind, and in certain respects more 
so. In the last analysis what makes 
biography interesting? | would say 
it is a matter of dimension. In one 
way or another, even if it be in the 
domain of evil, the subject of a good 
biography is larger than we are. 
Biography is the literature of su- 
periority, just as surely as journalism 
is the literature of mediocrity. 

Now of all forms of superiority 
the most interesting is that of genius. 
And of all forms of genius | would 
assert that the mathematical is the 
and most un- 
debatable. Even a supreme literary 
figure—think of Shakespeare—is in 
perpetuity condemned to defend his 


most unqualified 


reputation against often quite cogent 
detractions, Shaw’s, for example. 
Even a towering conqueror such as 
Napoleon can be whittled down by 
the polemical cutlery of a Tolstoy 
or an H. G. Wells. And a man— 
Lincoln—may be universally ad- 
mired without being able to give us 
that almost frightening sensation of 
absolute superiority, 

But one cannot read a really 
knowledgeable account—Keynes’, 
let us say, or Sullivan’s, or An- 
drade’s—of Isaac Newton without 
trembling to this eerie thrill. One 

annot of course get inside such a 
mind but one can vibrate to its ef- 
fects. These effects are shattering in 
two ways: in scope and in timeless- 
ness. To study the career of Newton 
or Gauss or Archimedes or Poin- 
caré, to emerge from that study with 
some sense, however vague, of what 
they did for all mankind forever is to 
feel exalted, knowing that one actu- 
ally belongs to the same species as 
these titans. One voyages with them 
as far as the mind can reach, at least 
in Our present state of human evolu- 
tion. The great historian of science, 
the late George Sarton, puts it in an- 
other way: “In mathematics, as in 
music, genius can be contemplated 
in a greater state of purity, and 


hence the history of mathematics is 
perhaps more interesting to the psy- 
chologist than that of any other 
science.”’ | would add only that one 
need not be a psychologist. Einstein 
was not a supreme mathematician 
but a supreme theoretical physicist ; 
yet it was mathematical reasoning 
that led him to the epochal equation 
E=mce*, of which the universally 
paralyzing Bomb is one of the /esser 
consequences. 

This is the great charm of read- 
ing mathematical history, to sense 
the operation of genius at its ab- 
solute. Let me speak of lesser 
There is a word for the 
accidental and happy discovery of 
something one was not looking for. 
It is serendipity: Columbus’ finding 
of America was serendipitous. The 
history of mathematics is full of 
such serendipitous delights. The cal- 
culus, upon which a large part of our 
technical culture rests, spramg from 
the problems involved in measuring 
kegs. One of its seemingly most ab- 
stract forms—the absolute differen- 
tial calculus—was, oddly enough, 
found vital to the construction of 
that theory of relativity which will 
form the basic world-picture of all 
our descendants. A seemingly ab- 
surd—indeed it is called “imagi- 
nary’ —magnitude, the square root 
of minus one, turns out useful to an 
analysis of alternating currents. And, 
as Tobias Dantzig reminds us in his 
fine book Number: The Language of 
Science, the conic sections, invented 
by the ancient Greeks in an attempt 
to solve the problem of doubling the 
size of the altar of an oracle, have so 


charms. 


far climaxed their career, to every- 
one’s blank astonishment, by be- 
coming the orbits traced by the 
planets in their 
about the sun, 


furious races 


One might suppose, prior to in- 
vestigation, that mathematicians lead 
closeted lives, not subject to the dra- 
matic changes and chances of sup- 
posedly more adventurous humans. 
But a little research—try E. T. Bell's 
Men of Mathematics—teveals how 
wrong is such a judgment. In the 
first place, there is nothing more 
perilous, quicker with tension, than 
a really hand-to-hand encounter 
with a large idea. (Which is why the 
story of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion is far more thrilling than the 
story of the Revolutionary War 
that preceded it.) Mathematicians 
war with ideas incessantly, often 
tragically. 

But, beyond this, mathemati- 
cians have often led lives of the 
most colorful and even bizarre na- 
ture. One thinks at once of Galois, 
far more truly than Chatterton 

Continued on Page 14 
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dius—and then, possessing wisdom as 
well as intellect, refused to exploit his 
device. Of the haberdasher who 
founded statistics. Of Descartes who 
created analytic geometry while ly- 
ing in bed. Of John Harrison, the 
Yorkshire carpenter who devised 
the chronometer that settled the 
problem of the longitude. Of John 
Couch Adams and the discovery of 
Neptune. Of Omar Khayyam, far 
more mathematician 
than as poet. Of the marvelous In- 
dian Ramanujan, of whom it has 


notable as 


been said that every positive integer 
was one of his personal friends; of 
whom his teacher, Hardy, worried 
over his disciple’s imperfect educa- 
tion, remarked, in a delicious sen- 
tence, “It was impossible to allow 
him to go through life supposing 
that all the zeros of the Zeta-func- 
tion were real”; of whom another 
mathematical colleague, Litthewood, 
tells this wonderful anecdote: “Il 
remember once going to see him 
when he was lying ill at Putney. | had 
ridden in taxicab number 1729, and 
remarked that the number seemed 
to me rather a dull one, and that | 
hoped it was not an unfavorable 
omen. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘it is a very 
interesting number; it is the smallest 
number expressible as a sum of two 
cubes in two different ways.’” 

Indeed my enthusiasm for mathe- 
matical biography is so unfettered 
that | make bold to say that in a few 
hundred years President Garfield 
may achieve the immortality of an 
obscure footnote, not because he 
was assassinated but because he once 
contributed an original proof of the 
Pythagorean theorem, which you 
will recall from high-school geometry 
as involving the squares of the sides 
of a right-angled triangle. 

It is a curious circumstance that, 
though mathematics is but a set of 
marks on paper, it should have such 
numberless connections with what is 
called the real world. This airy struc- 
ture, shimmering like a heat haze in 
the minds of a few men, is also a 
kind of hub of the universe from 
which radiate the spokes of a hun- 
dred arts and sciences. Or it is like a 


circular window opening on 360° of | 


thought. It points toward everything 
else, from a Bach fugue to the pro- 
pulsion of a spitball, from soap films 
to diplomacy. Study the myriad 
spirals of nature and at once you 
meet the logarithm. Look 
D'Arcy Thompson's fascinating 
On and see 
how mathematics enters into the 
growth of the wild goat’s horns, the 
architecture of the snowflake, the 
shapes of eggs. The mathematical 
concept of symmetry is tied up not 
alone with music but with women’s 
veils, flower petals and the activities 


into 
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of bees. Mathematics is part and 
parcel of modern war, not merely in 
the gross concerns of ballistics but 
in the subtler ones of strategy and 
tactics. There are few human con- 
cerns on which it does not throw 
some light: it can supply you with a 
formula for the trade-in value of 
your car, and a pitiless mathema- 
tician named Turing (who com- | 
mitted suicide) will demonstrate to 
you that if you have a mind, so has 
the latest supercomputer. It is this 
marvelous connectivity of mathema- 
tics, its bewildering universal- 
jointedness that leads the shallowcst 
student to echo Einstein’s \, onder- 
ment: “How can it be that mathe- 
matics, being after all a product of 
human thought independent of ex- 
perience, is so admirably adapted to 
the objects of reality?” 

Yet we must not overstress the 
value or the interest of this adapta- 
bility; or, stressing them, we must 
keep in mind that this adaptability 
is not that of a tool but that of an 
idea. A tool retains its utility but 
not its power to stimulate the imag- 
ination: the airplane is already be- 
ginning to become a necessary bore. 
There is something in us that cries 
shrilly for the concrete, the appli- 
cable. But there is something in us 
also, far deeper, far more avid of 
satisfaction, that raises its still, small 
voice, calling for the abstract and 
the useless. Lord Melbourne ap- 
proved the Order of the Garter be- 
cause there was no damned merit in 
it. So, in its more rarefied domains, 
mathematics pleases because there 
is no damned utility in it. It gratifies 
that part of the mind which thirsts 
for generality. There is something 
admirable as well as funny about 
George Polya’s imagined eccentric 
mathematics professor when he re- 
marks: “This principle is so per- 
fectly general that no particular 
application of it is possible.” 

The final enchantment of mathe- 
matics lies in its appeal to the imag- 
ination. (Voltaire, who lived, like 
ourselves, in a great mathematical 
age, considered that there was far 
more imagination in the head of 
Archimedes than in the head of 
Homer.) It is not the certainty of 
mathematics that produces this ap- 
peal, but the endless vistas of inter- 
pretation, even of emotion, that are 
opened by this certainty. There is a 
certain equation, Demoivre’s, always 
cited by mathematicians as a perfect 
example of elegance and economy. 
The American mathematician Benja- 
min Peirce would write this formula 
on the blackboard, turn to his stu- 
dents and say: “Gentlemen, that is 
surely true, it is absolutely paradoxi- 
cal; we cannot understand it, and we 

Continued on Page 113 
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ANDORRA 


by Al Colby 





This hideaway state in the 


Pyrenees between France and Spain 


is the shopping paradise of 


Europe. It has excellent fishing, 
mountain scenery, food 
and fun, and you can enjoy it all 


for less than $6.00 a day 


Some travelers call Andorra, which 
lies in the Pyrenees between France 
and Spain, the home of legalized 
smuggling. Spain has a different 
name for it when Andorran ciga- 
rettes filter into the Spanish market 
in violation of the state tobacco mo- 
nopoly, and the French authorities 
do not beam with approval on the 
popular Andorran sport of absinthe 
running. But the bad old days, when 
strings of heavily laden pack mules 
threaded precarious Pyrenean passes 
on moonless nights and the tiny 
mountain principality was a ware- 
house for contraband, are gone. An- 
dorra is still a warehouse, full of 
Swiss watches, French perfumes and 
cognacs, Spanish laces and wines, 
German cameras, Danish sterling 
and porcelains, Swedish crystal and 
steelware, Italian silks, Portuguese 
gold filigree and English tweeds and 
cordovans. But nowadays these are 
brought into the country duty free, 
or nearly so, and taken out duty free 
by the one hundred thousand visitors 
who come to Andorra’s mountain 
fustness every year. How did it come 
about? The answer is a classic appli- 
cation of that sage advice to the de- 
feated: If you can’t lick ‘em, join 
‘em. France and Spain, in this case, 


joined the smugglers 


HOLTDAY 


Andorra’s history in legend goes 
back to the days of Charlemagne, in 
cold fact to the 13th Century. In 
1278, a quarrel between the French 
Comte de Foix and the Spanish 
bishop of Urgel over the title to 
a patch of craggy real estate high 
in the Pyrenees led to a treaty creating 
a cO-principality which has survived 
to this day. 

Andorra is not a republic, but 
a feudal property belonging jointly 
to the See of Urgel and the heir to the 
lands of Foix. That heir is the presi- 
dent of France, who by right of office 
is co-prince of Andorra along with 
the bishop. Actually most of the rights 
on both sides are more burden than 
privilege, since the annual tribute 
paid by Andorra to its fief lords 
brings less than three dollars to the 
president in the inflated currency of 
today, and something over ten dol- 
lars to the bishop. Their predeces- 
sors never made enough loot out of 
the office to be jealous, and more 





1 native of Andorra (left) demonstrates the proper 
way to drink from the porron, the local 

jet-spraying wine bottle. Provencal dancing in village 
squares (above) highlights summer feast days. 


than one attempt, including a deter- 


mined try in 1793 by the French Na- 
tional Assembly, nullified in 1806— 
at Andorra’s request—by Napoleon, 
has been made to loose the medieval 
bonds and give the co-principality 
its freedom, But the Andorrans, 
without income tax, standing army 
or national debt, know a good op- 
pression when they bear one, and 
have successfully fought off /iberié, 
while accepting the benefits of égalité 
and fraternité. The feudal state sur- 
vives as it has for nearly seven 
centuries. 

Smuggling—the orthodox, or il- 
legal, variety—early became an im- 
portant Andorran industry. The prin- 
cipality’s 191 square miles, none ly- 
ing below 3000 feet and soaring up 
in rocky crags 5000 to 10,000 feet 
high, support a population of about 
6000 people. Lacking an airport or 
railroad, and with the single road 
that traverses the country from Spain 

Continued on Page 18 





The rugged scenery of Andorra makes it a smugglers’ paradise, but except for 


tobaceo and alcohol there is little contraband traffic in the principality 
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Jimmy Jr. (age 3) discovers he’s 
mad about the sea...and Canada! 








Young man (and the guests he brought 
along) enjoying immensely his bit of a beach 
on Canada’s Pacific coast — with mountains 


largest natural playground — over 59,000 
miles of coastline; vast and infinitely varied 
National Parks; a million-plus perfect lakes; 
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Continued from Page 16 
to France blocked by snow at the 
French end for five or six months of 
the year, Andorra’s economy has 
been pretty well bottled up, by geog- 
raphy and the stiff customs controls 
of the two countries. Having no cur- 
rency of its own, it could acquire 
spending money in the form of pe- 
setas and francs only by exporting 
wool, wood, dairy products, a good 
tobacco crop and, in recent years, a 
heavy stream of advertising over 
powerful Radio Andorra for coun- 
tries like France which prohibit ra- 
dio advertising. But the exports, ex- 
cept for Radio Andorra’s sales pitch, 
were taxed practically off the market 
before they got through Spanish and 
French customhouses, and a way 
around that interference had to be 
found. Andorran exporters took to 
doing business over mountain trails 
which bypassed the customhouses, 
first with the principality’s own pro- 
duce and then, as merchandising 
opportunities broadened, with port- 
able goods of other countries denied 
to the French and Spanish by high 
tariffs. Pesetas and francs rolled in 
to reward the enterprising Andorrans. 
This simple solution to Andorra’s 
economic problem put France and 
Spain in a peculiar position. It is 


generally recognized in both coun- 
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tries that red tape makes an illegal, 
therefore an untaxed and undocu- 
mented, business transaction much 
more feasible, not to say more prof- 
itable, than a legal one. The Andor- 
rans, who are Catalans by blood, 
tradition and language, speak fluent 
French and Spanish as well as their 
own tongue, and can peddle contra- 
band on either side of the mountains 
with ease and impartiality. Earnest 
attempts were made by the French 
and Spanish governments to control 
the back-trail trade by armed border 
guards, but the only non-Andorrans 
who knew the mountain passes well 
enough to patrol them were them- 
selves French or Spanish Catalans, 
blood cousins of the smugglers. 


Cousin Jean does not shoot at 
cousin Juan when Juan is driving a 
mule train French 
cognac to sell to Jean at below- 
the-market prices. In the end, France 
and Spain decided there was only 
one way to kill the illegal industry. 
They made a deal. 

Today, tobacco running into Spain 


and a 


loaded with 


absinthe 
bootlegging in France is all that re- 
mains of the contraband traffic. An- 
dorra now imports foreign manu- 


small amount of 


factures tax-free over French and 
Spanish roads. Inturn, neither France 
nor Spain makes any serious attempt 




















to collect duties on the booty that 
foreign visitors to the principality 
bring out in their hand luggage. An- 
dorra itself has no customhouse or 
import duties, but makes enough to 
balance its national budget from a 
nominal “control” tax on the value 
of the imports that stock its many 
shops. Gasoline and American ciga- 
rettes are taxed at higher rates— 
gasoline, because Andorra can lay a 
fair impost on the fuel and still un- 
dersell French and Spanish compe- 
tition ; cigarettes, because the princi- 
pality’s only important manufacture 
is tobacco. Andorran cigarettes at 
SIX LO seven cents a pack compete in 
the Pyrenean market place with Amer- 
ican brands at twenty cents for regu- 
lar, twenty-three cents for king size, 
relatively the highest-priced imports 
in the country. 

Swiss watches which sell in the 
fifty-to-seventy-five-dollar bracket in 
the United States, and for about half 
as much in Geneva, can be had for 
twenty to thirty dollars in Andorra. 
Starred French cognacs go at two 
dollars to two dollars and fifty cents, 
far below French prices. French per- 
fume is another wonderful buy, and 
a custom-made English tweed suit 
costs under fifty dollars. Scotch 
whisky is three dollars to three dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents a fifth, 


and you can purchase fine German 
cameras for less than they cost in 
Germany. Andorra’s shops are 
stuffed with similar bargains in La- 
lique glass, bone china, sterling, 
crystal, jewelry, lingerie, leather- 
work, wines, liqueurs, sporting goods, 
optical equipment, drugs, linens, 
laces and other manufactures. And 
for the occasional Americans who 
reach this mountainous national dis- 
count house, still another bargain is 
offered. The dollar, exchangeable in 
France and Spain at artificial values, 
is free of control in Andorra. It com- 
mands a premium in francs or pe- 
setas—and you can compare prices 
in both currencies before you change 
your money! 

Andorra is also the home of the 
good five-cent cigar, as well as a 
good cent-and-a-half cigar. About a 
quarter of the national tobacco crop 
is sold within the principality. France 
buys another quarter through its 
national régie, the state monopoly, 
and Spain consumes the rest willy- 
nilly. The refusal of the Spanish gov- 
ernment to buy Andorran tobacco 
legally is a national insult no red- 
blooded Andorran citizen will take 
lying down. Cigarette exporters op- 
erate with specially designed knap- 
sacks having a ripcord arrangement 
by which contraband can be freed 
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from contrabandista, upon challenge 
by a Spanish border guard. The rules 
of the game are simple. A smuggler 
who drops his pack and runs away 
will live to run another day, but he 
who makes a break with the goods, 
after being warned to stand and un- 
load, may get a bullet in the back 
even if he is a cousin. The knapsacks 
are useful for return trips with loads 
of Spanish absinthe, but the ripcord 
release is not encouraged by guards 
on the French side of the border 
The bottles usually break when 
dropped 

Andorra is as informal about its 
own borders as it is with those of its 
neighbors. The national police force 
consists of twelve men, of whom one 
or two can sometimes be found at 
French and Spanish frontier posts 
examining the passports of visitors 
rheoretically a document—passport, 
carta de identidad or laissez passer 
is necessary to enter the principal- 
ity, but there is no more immigration 
control than customhouse, and any- 
one can get in by flashing a driver's 
license or perhaps a Junior G-Man 
certificate. There is no nonsense 
about visas, stamps, fees or baggage 
cxaminations. 

More of a barrier, at least on the 
high, or French, side of the moun- 
tains, is the winter snow pack, which 
usually closes that end of the road 
from November to May. This limits 
the Andorran shopping season for 
visitors from the north, yet twice as 
many people, around 70,000 in a 
normal year, enter the principality 
from France even though the Span- 
ish end of the road is kept open all 
year round. One reason for the pre- 
ponderance of traflic from the north 
is the fact that most of Europe lies 
in that direction, and Europeans 
know a bargain basement when one 
exists, even if it is a mile high in the 


mountains 


Because the principality cannot be 
reached by plane, train or steamer, 
not many Americans go there. And 
where the dollar trade is absent, 
tourism is slow to develop. Andorra 
offers little in the way of standard 
tourist attractions—no casino, no 
golf, no races, no girlie shows. There 
are a number of comfortable hotels 
scattered among its six small towns 
the metropolis, Andorra la Vella, 
has a permanent population of un- 
der 1000—a medicinal spa at Las 
Escaldas, medieval ruins for the 
historically minded, superb trout 
fishing, hunting, skiing during the 
winter, magnificent scenery at all 
times, and mountain-climbing op- 
portunities to test the skill of experts. 
During the summer two or three 
night clubs stay open until satisfac- 
torily late hours (closing laws, like 
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customs duties, seem to violate An- 
dorran ideas of civil liberty), and 
general cost-of-living levels, although 
not as low as those in Spain, are 
considerably beneath their French 
equivalents. Six dollars a day pays 
the tab, all meals included, at the 
Rosaleda, the best hotel in the prin- 
cipality, and there are many less ex- 
pensive; a glass of the best Spanish 
sherry costs about a dime, and a full- 
course dinner can be had for a dol- 
lar and up, service compris. Attrac- 
tions like these bring in hordes of 
French vacationers during the sum- 
mer holidays, some to fill the hotels 
and even more to pitch their tents 
and build campfires on the grassy 
banks of the brawling trout streams. 
Spaniards, who can vacation more 
cheaply at home, usually visit An- 
dorra to shop or to work for Andor- 
ran wages, higher than those that 
are paid in their own country, dur- 
ing the summer crush. What the 
Spanish tax collector doesn’t know 
doesn’t hurt him. 

rhe best season to visit Andorra is 
late July and early August. Several 
important fiestas take place during 
this period, and the native Andor- 
ran, normally a taciturn man of dig- 
nified behavior, lets go all holds. 
Ihere is dancing in the streets, mu- 
sic, singing and general whoop-de-do. 
Ihe Andorran folk dance is a vari- 
ant of the Catalan sardana of the 
Mediterranean coast, complicated 
to look at, as easy as one-two-three 
once you have learned the basic 
steps. The surest way into Pyrenean 
hearts is to participate in Pyrenean 
dances. The trouble with learning 
the steps is that they lead to thirst 
and an introduction to the porrdn, a 
drinking bottle in general use 
throughout Catalonia. The porrdn is 
a kind of carafe with a long needle- 
nosed spout that shoots a jet of wine 
into the expert’s mouth from what- 
ever distance he chooses to aim it; 
the amateur usually squirts it into 
his eye or hair or down his neck. A 
good porrdn user can swallow, make 
love and carry on a conversation 
while mouthing the jet of wine, and 
never stain his shirt, whereas the 
tyro might just as well be treading 
grapes in a vat as far as his clothes 
are concerned. But it is all good fun 
and you are soon calling your drink 
ing companions by their first name: 
even when you have difficulty re- 
membering your own. 

The American finds himself roy- 
ally entertained simply because he is 
an American. Even if there is little to 
do except shop, enjoy the mountain 
scenery, eat, drink, dance and boil 
out the aftereffects in a hot spring, 
the entertainment is heavily laid on 
for visiting firemen. And even if 
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Continued from Page 20 


your host doesn't grab the check, which 
he usually does, Andorran night life, 


although limited, is and 
enjoyable, and the orchestras that play 


in the cabarets beat out a samba 


IncApPEenNnsive 


waltz 
or rock-and-roll as skillfully as they 
play a sardana 

Even cabarets and the popularity of 
the little 


with 


country its heighbors 





have failed to spoil its attractive, me- 
The Catalan 
is a clannish, self-sufficient man by 
nature, slow to change, and Andorra’s 
mountain isolation has walled its high 
valleys from the rest of the world for 
centuries. Its citizenry clings to feudal 


dieval, other-worldliness 


traditions and procedures. The society 


is strictly patriarchal, with heads of 


families alone entitled to the vote that 


elects the parliament, twenty-four men, 
four representatives each from the six 
parishes. In years past, agitation by the 
younger generation for a voice in polit- 
ical matters resulted in a short-lived 
universal suffrage, abandoned in 194] 
as a too-radical departure from estab- 
lished ways. Since then, Andorra has 
continued peaceably in the traditions of 
1278. The patriarchal parliament, clad 
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in robes of the Middle Ages, tradi- 
tionally meets five times a year in a 
16th Century council house(accepted 
as unavoidably modern) to pass laws 
for signature by the co-princes. This 
parliament, or general council, is in 
a sense the governing body of An- 
dorra, but the division of technical 
sovereignty and practical authority 
between France and Spain produces 
some curious dualisms of govern- 
ment. Andorra not only has two 
currencies but two post offices, nei- 
The French and 
Spanish postal systems deliver all 
mail free in exchange for the right to 
print, and sell for francs and pesetas, 
Andorran stamps. The patriarchs, 
aware of the ‘income derived from 
stamp sales by Liechtenstein and 
Monaco, do not consider this a fair 
shake, but so far have failed to find a 
way to smuggle mail at a profit. 
Teachers of the French school sys- 
tem in Andorra teach French, their 
Spanish counterparts Spanish, with 
neither side giving proper attention, 
by patriarchal standards, to the Cat- 
alan tongue. Records of births, deaths 
and marriages are exclusively in the 
hands of the Catholic Church, An- 
dorra’s only recognized religion. 
while diplomatic and consular mat- 
ters are handled by the French gov- 
ernment. Within the principality each 
cO-prince is represented by a viguier, 
or provost, who in turn is assisted by 
an officer known as the bayle. The 
two hayles, with authority to referee 
civil disputes and give orders to the 
twelve-man police force, carry out 
their responsibilities singly, in ac- 
cordance with legal standards recog- 


ther one its own. 


nized by the co-princes they respec- 
tively represent. It is not uncommon 
for both parties to an Andorran suit 
to be absolutely in the right, one by 
French precedent and the other by 
Spanish. And just to complicate 
things, Andorran lawyers are not 
permitted to practice before Andor- 
ran courts. It’s un-feudal. 

In handing down family property 
to the next generation, the patriarchs 
decline to bow to prince, parliament 
or the laws of primogeniture. The 
head of the family picks his heir only 
after the heir is married. Since di- 
vorce is not recognized, and because 
the only way for an outlander to be 
come an Andorran citizen is by mai 
rying an heir so named, acquisition 
of citizenship is pretty much of a 
gamble. Those few non-Andorrans 
who have made the grade by mar- 
riage seem content in their feudal 
serfdom. With no income tax, no 
military service, no customs duties, 
no high prices, no red tape—what 
has the 20th Century got that the 
13th Century really needs? Saddle 
up a mule and we'll smuggle it in. 


THE END 
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I’ve entered you for 


by Richard Gordon 


I took the job of medical officer 
on a cruise ship at the end of my in- 
tern year at a soot-pickled hospital 
in London’s East End where | 
rained. Since the National Health 
Service pays its junior hospital doc- 
tors about as much as its junior hos- 
pital janitors, it was the only way I 
knew of having a holiday in the sun. 

“You're in for a wonderful time,” 
said the Harley Street surgeon | 
worked with. “I did it once when I 
was your age. Magnificent food, 
cheap drinks, and nothing to do 
from morning to night except loaf in 
the sun. Lots of nice girls too. By 
George!” he added enviously. “If I 
hadn't a wife and children and six 
gastrectomies next week, I'd have 
half a mind to come with you.” 

The cruise lasted only ten days— 
to Lisbon, Madeira and the Ca- 
naries—so | rented my naval uni- 
form from a theatrical costumier’s. 
| swaggered my way toward the 
docks feeling like a devilish combi- 
nation of Horatio Hornblower and 
Blackbeard, completely forgetting 
that my only seafaring experience 
was a trip on the Isle of Wight ferry, 
when I was sick both ways. 

The R.M.S. Lady Jane was a long 
white ship with haughty prow. 
Among the warehouses and cranes 
of the docks it looked as out of place 
as a bridal gown in a machine shop. 
Her usual run was from London to 
Australia, and it was clear as soon 
as | stepped aboard that off-season 
cruising was thought rather infra 
dig. The ship was the latest of a line 
which once ferried Queen Victoria’s 
officers to the East, and she wasn’t 
going to let anyone forget it. The 
wicker tables, the dark leather arm- 





all the tournaments 


chairs, the pictures of Stratford on 
Avon and Windsor Castle, and the 
crew of Goanese stewards suggested 
some old Indian yacht club. We 
ate tiffin, drank chota pegs, and were 
addressed by such titles as Burra 
Malim Sahib for the chief mate, 
Burra Mistri Sahib for the chief engi- 
neer, and Marconi Sahib for the 
radio officer. | was the Hakim Sahib, 
a title I faintly resented until | dis- 
covered that it was Hindustani for 
“The Wise One.” 

Reporting to the Captain Sahib, | 
found a distinguished-looking gen- 
tleman with a sharp nose and gray 
side whiskers resembling portraits 
of the Duke of Wellington, “We may 
be on one of these damn cruises, 
doctor,” he greeted me, “but we will 
nevertheless preserve the etiquette of 
the sea.”’ (All British passenger ships 
are run with a certain hearty disci- 
pline, as though preparing all hands 
to take to the lifeboats at an in- 
stant’s notice.) “You will wear your 
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Doctor on 
a Cruise Ship 


If you think it’s all fun 
and games for a ship's surgeon, read this 


droll account of a doctor at sea 


cap at all times on deck and bring 
me the sick list punctually at six bells 
in the forenoon. You will kindly 
study the Company's Regulations for 
Surgeons in your cabin. | would 
draw your notice to those forbidding 
the unreasonable consumption of 
intoxicating liquors and—particu- 
larly—cultivating the friendship of 
any one female passenger. Good 
day, doctor.” 

This was a disappointment. I had 
already seen myself showing some 
impressionable blonde the boat deck 
in the moonlight, and now it looked 
as if | should have to show it to all 
the girls on board or none at all. 

The captain’s warning seemed 
wholly unnecessary when our pas- 
sengers came aboard from Tiltury 
landing stage the next morning. | 
had overlooked the fact that men 
and women with the waistlines dis- 
played in shipping advertisements 
couldn't possibly afford the Com- 


Continued on Page 27 
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pany’s prices. The people now strug- 
gling up the gangway looked more 
in need of a geriatrician than a ship’s 
doctor. 

“Been sent for a nice sea voyage 
for their ‘ealth, the lot of ‘em,” 
grumbled Crumble, the ship’s Cock- 
ney hospital orderly, as we leaned 
over the rails. “You know what, 
doctor? It’s their regular doctors at 
‘ome what gets the ‘oliday. They 
recommends all their old chronics to 
take a nice cruise to get rid of the 
sight of their faces for a couple of 
weeks.” 

“A rather unethical observation, 
Crumble, isn’t it?” I said, feeling 
faintly that I should express my pro- 
fessional authority. 

“Why, bless you, doctor, wouldn’t 
you? Anyway,” he added with a 
fatherly air, “you'll ‘ave the old- 
fashioned pleasure of stinging ‘em 
for their treatment. Don’t forget the 
three-mile limit—the National ‘ealth 
stops where the duty-free booze 
comes in.” 

My suspicion that I was sailing 
with half a boatload of hypochon- 
driacs was confirmed when | ap- 
peared in my rented mess jacket for 
dinner our first night out. Seating in 
the dining saloon was arranged by 
the purser, who tried to give the 
ship’s officers the company he im- 
agined they enjoyed. Thus the cap- 
tain’s table seated the wealthy pas- 
sengers, the chief engineer had the 
Scotsmen, the purser himself took all 
the pretty girls, and | was given all 
the invalids. | found four pale people 
waiting for me expectantly, and as | 
ordered the ship’s curry—served at 
every meal in the Lady Jane, includ- 
ing breakfast—the fat lady on my 
right began: “Doctor, I'm sure you'll 
be most interested to hear about my 
gall bladder.” 

Now it is a remarkable sociolog- 
ical fact that people believe they can 
entertain doctors only by describing 
their illnesses. When introduced to a 
lawyer I doubt if they plunge into 
their police records, and they wouldn't 
tell a banker their financial short- 
comings over the soup. But they give 
any doctor their full clinical history 
from measles and tonsillectomy to 
last night's dyspepsia, generally end- 
ing with the artless question “And 
what do you think I should do about 
it?” (Answer: Go and see a doctor.) 

The fat lady gave me a rich de- 
scription of her biliary system, while 
the others listened as impatiently as 
schoolchildren with the right an- 
swer. By the time she had reached 
the last stitch in her cholecystec- 
tomy, asmart-aleck opposite chipped 
in with an aggressive eulogy of his 
osteopath. (It is another social bur- 
den for doctors, as with Roman 


Catholic priests and Socialist poli- 
ticians, to find their beliefs cheer- 
fully attacked across the dinner 
table.) Then a man who looked in 
need of a square meal began com- 
plaining about his stomach, and a 
girl who looked in need of every- 
thing mentioned in the medical 
advertisements recounted the his- 
tory of her kidneys. 

I was prepared to give these or- 
gans my closest attention in the ship's 
consulting room each morning, but 
I didn’t relish having them served 
with my meals for the rest of the 
voyage. After a few days | took on a 
strained and shifty look, which was 
put down by my table companions 
to overwork, drink or drugs. 

As our first spell at sea went by it 
became clear that I had as little 
chance of loafing all day in the sun 
as if | were running a general prac- 
tice in the Glasgow slums. The idea 
that a sea voyage is healthy is simply 
another medical misconception, like 
the belief that drafts give you 
colds and tight hat brims make your 
hair come out. Put a thousand-odd 
people in a tin box and isolate them 
in the hot sunshine, and diseases 
breed like maggots in cheese. For- 
tunately, my cases were troublesome 
rather than worrying—except one 
of persistent seasickness. 

The patient was the bride of a 
young lord, and she apparently was 
one of those unhappy people who 
develop nausea at the sight of the 
words “boat train.”’ She had started 
vomiting before we cleared the mouth 
of the Thames, and | had soon tried 
barbiturates, antihistamines and sco- 
polamine with equal futility. Her 
husband, a man of forceful views, 
seemed to think that any doctor who 
couldn't cure seaskkness was an 
idiot or a quack. | began to wonder 
how Her Ladyship would react to 
old sailors’ cures like a glass of stout 
with a hot cinder in it or a pint of 
water straight out of the sea bucket. | 
But my concern for her and my 
other patients was suddenly over- 
shadowed by another shipboard 
hazard—romance. 

As the weather became warmer 
and clothes fewer it was apparent 
that we had one or two good-looking 
girls on board. “Watch out for "em, 
doctor,” Crumble advised me. “Save 
up all year, they do, then they splash 
it on a trip like this. And what for? 
Why, to ‘ook an ‘usband, of course! 
Now you don’t want one of 'em to 
take you ‘ome as a nice souvenir of 
the voyage, do you?” | promised 
him that I'd mind my step. “And 
don’t forget that romance grows in 
salt air something shocking, doc- 
tor,” he added. “Faster than sea- 
weed and barnacles.”’ 

Continued on Page 155 
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The World's Finest 


L Virgin Vacation Land 


In all the world there's no place like Alaska. Join a 
breathtaking world of new beauties, virgin forests, blue 
white glac iers, gold bearing sand beac hes to relax on, a 
land teeming with wild life. Here's a balmy climate 
comfortable for warm sumer days—yet cool enough to 
allow you to escape sweltering heat, From the moment you 
enter Alaska you'll be welcomed with famous Northern 
hospitality and sense the heart-warming feeling 

of being among friends 


There's so much to do—so much to see, A trip to Alaska, 
The Land of the Midnight Sun, is a delightful experience 
from beginning to end, From the steep-walled fjords of 
southeastern Alaska to the wide horizons of the Bering 
Sea coast, the variations in spectacular scenery, histori 
lore and native life offer endless change. See magnificent 
glaciers, the highest mountain peaks in North America, 
rugged coastlines, modern cities, totem poles, Indian and 
Eskimo villages, historic reminders of the Gold Rush days 
and enjoy the world’s finest fishing and hunting. 
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It’s 80 easy to get there by 
scenic highways, air, or ship 
Alaska is less than 24 hours 
by air from any city in the U.S 


le 





See your travel agent or 
write for color-photo folder 
and full information about 
all of Alaska’s fabulous 
vacation attractions 


oeoeeeveweeeoeereeeereerereeeeereaeeeeaneereneeeaeees 


ALASKA VISITORS ASSOCIATION-—DEPT. A 
Klein Building, Juneau, Alaska 
Western Alaska Office: 546 4th Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 


Please rush me Alaska folders. 
1am planning a trip to 

Name 

Address 

City State 


Mail coupon to either Alaska Visitors Association office 








Cole says: this is the year to be a lady on the beac 
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Cole thinks the ladylike look so important . . “we've 
carried it onto the beach! Two pretty ways to reveal 
you're a lady: Be quietly refined in lastex Checks 

a Warshow fabric (left, $22.95). Be feminine as a 
nosegay in the Empire line, pink and white Everglaze 
cotton (right, 31% 95. M atching coat $16.95). Toun 


erscore the ladylike look: Cole’s Inner strategy bra 


Cole 


of California 














© Cole of California 
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MU ROPEAN 


VENTS 
Ol 


1957 


Crlehrants in colorful plumed 
mumes enliven Belgium (ible 


le Minehe festival 


WUSTRIA 


June 1-22, VIENNA FestTIVAL. Opera, 


concerts by Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Vienna Choir Boys 
July 19 Aug. 18 


Operetta 


Vienna 


BREGENZ FRSTIVAL, 
performed on floating 
stage on Lake Constance 
bullet 
Symphony Orchestra 
July 25 Aug. SI 
fhduction From 
halsiaf/, Llehiva 


ity play 


opera, 
drama, concerts by Vienna 
SAL7HURG FRSTIVAL 
Seraglio, Fidelio, 
Everyman, moral- 


concerts 


BSELGiumM 


Mar. 5. CARNIVAL AT BINCcHE. Festivi- 
tics highlighted by famous Gilles de 
Binche, 


ln udgear 


dancers in high-plumed 


inly Aug. SANGUIS CHRisti, Bruges. 
biemish musical drama based on 
Christ 


years in city § Mam square 


passion of held every five 


DENMARK 
May 18-51 
AND Music Festiva, Copenhagen, 
Ballet 
foreign; opera, concerts 
June 15-23 


erikssund, near Copenhagen, Drama 


RovAL Danisun BaALLetl 


classical, modern, Danish, 
VIKING Festival, Fred- 


based on Danish history and sagas 


FINLAND 


March. INTERNATIONAL WINTER GiAMES, 


Lab. Top European skiers in 
slalom and jumping events 
June & 16 


sinki 


Simecius Festivat, Hel 
Concerts by famous orches 
honoring 


tras, guest conductors 


Finland's great composer 


PRANCE 
Feb, 21-Mar 


Lent masked parties, stage shows, 


CARNIVAL, Nice. Pre- 


all-night balls, battles of flowers, 


fireworks, parades of floats 


Muay 3-18 Fim Festivat, Cannes 
Awards for world’s best films of 
1956 57, showings attended by in- 


ternational celebrities, Balls, parties 

june. THe 24 Hours or Le MANs. Auto- 
mobile-endurance test, world’s ma 
jor sports-car event 


July 15-Aug. | 


VAL, Prades. Concerts by interna 


Panio CASALS FEStTtI- 


30 





tionally famous artists, headed by 


the master cellist in his only an- 
nual performance. 

July. Tour pe France, Bicycle race 
over 3000-mile 


Paris’ Pare des Princes 


route ending at 


GERMANY 


May 4-30. May Festiva, Wiesbaden. 
Drama, music, ballet by top com- 
panies from Vienna, Rome, Bel- 
grade, Berlin and Paris. 

May 26-June 5, BeeTHOvEN FesTivAL, 
Bonn, Beethoven's symphonic, 
chamber and vocal music performed 
at his birthplace by leading artists. 

Late July- Late Aug. WAGNER FesTIVAL, 
Bayreuth, New stagings of the four 
Ring operas, Parsifal, Tristan und 
Isolde, Meistersinger, in theater de- 
signed by the composer. 

Sept. 14-Oct. 6, Ocroser Festiva, 
Munich, Giant folk fair celebrating 
freshly brewed Bavarian beer, Cos- 
tume pageant, carnival, brass bands. 

Late Sept. karly Oct. BeRin Festiva. 
Theater, opera, ballet, 


with world-famous soloists 


concerts, 


GREAT GRITAIN 


Feb, 8-9. Crurts Doc Snow, Olym- 
pia, London, World's largest dog 
show, national championships. 

Mar. 30. GRAND NATIONAL, Aintree, 
Liverpool. The annual steeplechase 
classic 

June 5. THe Dersy, Epsom Downs, 

Surrey. Famous horse race; gypsy 
encampment, carnival 

June 24-July 6. WIMBLEDON 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, London 

Aug. |18-Sept. 7 


NATIONAL 


TENNIS 


EDINBURGH INTER- 
Symphonic, 


chamber and vocal music, ballet, 


FESTIVAL 


drama; art exhibits, military pa- 
rades, Highland dancing. 

Sept. 5. Rovat GATHERING, Braemar, 
Scotland. Dancing, music, sports 
competitions in Highland tradition, 


GREECE 


Aug. Sept. ATHENS Festival or Musi 

AND DRAMA, at ancient theater of 
Top performers 
in tragedies, operas, choreographic 


Herodes Atticus 


works inspired by Greek culture. 


IRELAND 

May 12-26. AN Tostat, chiefly at 
Dublin, Cork, Galway. Gaelic “at 
home” festival. Pipe band competi- 
tions, Gaelic folk evenings, concerts 
by London Philharmonic; ballet, 
opera; art, industrial exhibits. 

June 26. Irish Derey, the Curragh, 
County Kildare. Eire’s racing classic. 

Aug. 6-10. Dustin Horse SHow. Mili- 
tary anc civilian jumping contests, 
including the Aga Khan Cup event. 
Industrial and flower shows. 

Sept. |. ALt-lReLAND HURLING FINAL, 
Dublin. teams in title 
match of Ireland's oldest sport. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 3. Wexrorp Festiva. 


Leading 


Operas, concerts, recitals, with 
world-famous performers; films, art 
exhibits. 

ITALY 


Late April-Early May. MILLE MIGLIA, 
Classic international auto race from 
Brescia, through Verona, Ravenna, 
Siena, Parma. 

Early May-Late June. 
FeSTIVAL, 


May Music 

Florence. Famous mu- 
sicians perform rarely heard operas, 
symphonic works. 

July 2 and Aug. 16. Patio, Siena. 15th 
Century horse race; claborate pag- 
ecantry, costumes. 

Sept. |. REGATTA OF THE GONDOLIERS, 
Venice. Traditional gondola race 

and pageant along Grand Canal. 


MONACO 


Jan, 22-29. MONTE CARLO AUTOMOBILE 
Ratty. Amateurs drive stock cars 
over 2500-mile route. General festiv- 
ities, parade of cars. 

Nov. 19. NatTionat Howmpay. Pub- 
lic dances, fireworks, gala at Monte 
Carlo opera. 


NETHERLANDS 


Mid-April-Mid-May. Tutip Time, be- 
tween The Hague and Haarlem. 
Blooming of bulb flowers; parades 
of flower-decorated floats. 

June 15—July 15, HOLLAND FesTIvAL o1 
Music AND Drama, The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Scheveningen. Con- 
certs by Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, famous guest conductors 
and soloists. 

Aug. 7-I1. Frower Festiva, The 
Hague. Parade with flower queen, 
floats, fireworks, balls, horse shows, 
relay race. 


NORWAY 
Feb. 22—Mar. 3. INTERNATIONAL SKI 
Meet, Holmenkollen, near Oslo. 


World's top skiing contest; jump- 
ing, slalom, cross-country events. 
May 24-June 7. INTERNATIONAL FEsTI- 
VAL OF Music, DRAMA, FOLKLORE, 
Bergen. Concerts, dramas, featuring 
Norwegian works; folk pageants, 
dancing ; Norwegian art exhibit. Re- 

citals at home of Edvard Grieg. 


PORTUGAL 

June 13, 24 and 29. Festivacs or Sts, 
ANTHONY, JOHN AND Peter, Lisbon. 

Street dancing, bon- 

fires, pageants, sports contests. 


Processions, 





July 6 or 20. Rep Waistcoat FESTIVAL, 
Vila Franca de Xira, near Lisbon. 
Bulls chased through streets to ring; 
bullfights, folk dances. 

Aug. 16-18. Festivat or Our LApy OF 
Acony, Viano do Castelo. Religious 
procession, folk parade, dances, 
bullfights, moonlight serenades. 


SPAIN 


Mar. 10-19. Fattas or St. Josern, 
Valencia. Spring fiesta, satirical 
statues erected in main streets and 
plazas, burned on last night. Bull- 
fights, fireworks, singing, dancing. 

Apr. 14-21. Hoty Week, all over, 
notably at Seville. Religious proces- 
sions with life-sized wooden figures 
in jeweled robes. Evening candle- 
light processions. 

Apr. 28-May 2. Sevirte Fair. Caval- 
cades of horsemen, decorated car- 
riages, parades in Andalusian cos- 
tume, bullfights, dancing. 

June 20-30. INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
or Music AND Dance, The Alham- 
bra, Granada. Concerts by noted 
artists. Famous dance troupes. 

July 7-20. Feast of SAN Fermin, Pam- 
plona. Bulls run loose through the 
streets; bullfights, singing, dancing, 
parades with 20-foot statues. 


SWEDEN 


June 2-12. STOCKHOLM FESTIVAL. 
Opera, ballet, symphonic and cham- 
ber music, drama, with 
Swedish and foreign artists. 

Early July. SwepisH INTERNATIONAL 
Harp Court CHAMPIONSHIPS, Bas- 
tad. Scandinavia’s foremost tennis 
stars vs. some of world’s leading 
amateurs. 

Mid-July-Mid-Aug. Vispy Festiva. 


famous 


Operatic miracle play staged by 
torchlight in famous monastery 
ruins. 

SWITZERLAND 


Mid-April. Serinc Festiva, Zurich. 
Children’s and guild processions; 
burning of the Bédogg, the effigy of 
winter. 

Aug. 15-31. INTERNATIONAL Music 
FestivaAt, Lucerne. Leading solo- 
ists and conductors of Europe and 
America in recitals, concerts. 


TURKEY 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20. Izmir INTERNA- 
TIONAL Fair, Kiltiirpark, Izmir. 


Industrial displays, opera, drama, 
folk dancing; circus. 

Early Nov. WRESTLING CHAMPION- 
SHIPS, Kirkpinar, near Edirne. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


June 30—July 21. LsUBLJANA FESTIVAL, 
Top Yugoslav and foreign folk- 
dance groups; opera, ballet. 

July 27, Moreska Dance, Korcula Is- 
land, Dalmatia, Celebration of 11th 

Century defeat of Arabs. 





Note: These dates and facts have been 
carefully checked, but HOLIDAY cannot 
be responsible for changes made after 
press time, Visitors should confirm 
dates locally to avoid disappoiniment, 








You'll discover new zest for living, free from the tensicn of the 
workaday world, on your vacation in the beach-ringed islands 
of the Bahamas. You'll be enchanted by the gracious way of life 
inspired by the islands’ beauty and its fun in the sun. You'll 
approve the good taste with which Bahamians have enriched 
their gentle traditions with sophisticated comfort and gaicty 
fine hotels, guest houses, night life, smart shops, thrilling sport. 


Nassau is less than an hour by air from Florida, only 44 
hours from New York. Through air service from Canada, 


Consult your Travel Agent 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Boy Street, Nassau CABLE: Devboard 
OFFICES: Miami, New York, Chicago, Dallas, Toronto, London, Eng. 


Every Friday 

from New York 
by the 24,400 ton air-conditioned 
transatlantic liner 
5S. S$. NASSAU 


7 and 10-day crvises $179 up 
2 days in Nossay ~~ ship your hotel 
(No extra charge for stopover) 
INCRES NASSAU LINE 
Home Lines 

42 Broadway, New York 4 








What a wonderful gift—let’s have it tonight! 


Phe golden glamor of Taylor New York State Champagne says “from me to you” so perfectly. 
lts sparkling aura of friendliness makes it so nght at holiday time—or any time of year. For any 
occasion when yout vood taste and good wishes should spe ak for themselves 


let ‘Taylor ¢ hampagne beautifully oft packaged, say it for you grac iously! ‘eittaiiad 
io - ag af 
WHEN YOU DINE OUT, Sil) these three wise words. lavlor Wine. please. Choose from famous Y 4 = 
Paylor New York State Champagnes, Sparkling Burgundy, or superb 
‘| ayvlon still wines for cor ktails. with your meal, and alter. Write us, Dept. H-17, for 


our Champagne Booklet Phe ‘Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, New York. 


It's Taylor Champagne...and youll love it 
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TONY DUFF 





Rugby Jersey from 


by Suzi Brewster Dull 


In their search for fashion finds, 

Suzi and Tony Duff have borrowed a 
leisure-time outfit straight 

from the uniform of a game which 
is played wherever 


the Union Jack is flown. 








BAZAAR 


Jerseys in team colors and 
designs brighten a Rugby match 
in New South Wales. 


Socialite Diana Tremaine (/e/1) 
loves her “rugger’’ for sports-car 
activities, Kipper and Tony 
(below) wear theirs for sailing 

at the local boat club. 


Australia 


® Now that Tony’s pilot duties take him across the Pacific, he fre- 
quently gets to Sydney, Australia, where he spends many Sunday after- 
noons at the Rugby matches. These are usually informal matches 
school and club meetings and strictly amateur. They are attended by 
families and friends of the contestants and everyone follows the play 
up and down the sidelines, unconfined by grandstands, When you 
see the spectators and opposing players mingling together at the 
small pavilions for tea and sandwiches and beer, at half time, it’s 
hard to believe that these same players have just been bruising and 
bashing one another in a most unfriendly and un-British manner, 
for Rugby is a rough sport. 

Tony has brought back some of the colorful jerseys or “ruggers” 
worn by the Rugby players, and our teen-age niece and her friends 
have latched on to them as the ideal costume for just knocking around, 
The jersey is a two-button slipover of cotton jersey with an abbrevi- 
ated, white dickey collar. It is made in a variety of colors and designs 
stripes, bars, hoops, V's and even heraldic emblems. Tony and our 
son, Kipper, wear theirs, in team colors, in the local dinghy races, and 
a friend of ours is outfitting himself and a crew of seven for the island 
races next year in colors of his own design: red sea horse rampant on a 
field of blue. Originally a uniform for an extremely active sport, 
the “rugger” is perfect for practically any kind of informal leisure- 
time activity. 

(Note: If you'd like instructions for copying the “rugger,’ send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Howtiway Information Service, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, specifying which Foreign Bazaar item you want.) 
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THE NEW CAREFREE WAY TO HAWAII! 


Feel relaxed and caretree as a native on 
the new ‘Leilani’! Every seaworthy foot is 
designed for fun and vacation living. Acres 
of play area — a glass enclosed promenade 


and a ‘‘Lanai Kai terrace by the sea. Deck 


chairs, hula, ukulele lessons, superlative 
meals, and after-dinner liqueurs are ‘on the 
house’’! ‘‘Leilani’’ stops at Hilo on every 


Eastbound voyage, too! Alternate sailing 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco to 


Honolulu begin February 5 


asiow as... N15 


one way 
"10% discount on round trip tar 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENI 


HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PACIFIC FAR EAST LINE, INE AGENI 


























y! ges in its colored floodlight i great medi 
) eval trading city frozen exqui tely in the look 
of long ago, its mellowed buildings, bridges and 


canals minated to bring out their fairy-tale 


aspect and the lived-happily-ever-after setting 


It’s a beautiful land today, and its gay 
and busy people again are devoted 

to solid good living. Yet it was crushed 
hy hoth H orld i «rs Villions of Gls will 
never forget the Ardenne Bastogne 


or the Belgians they wot to knou 


BELGIUM 


by Hammond Innes 
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wo battlefield, from the Mound 
of the Belgian Lion. As children 
romp, a priest looks out over the tidy 
lands where, in 1815, Napoleon lost his 
last battleand 45,000 lay dead or wounded. 





sea front you will find houses with their windows still 


bricked up, relic of the war days when all the coastal strip 
was verboten. And farther along the coast road, toward 
Middelkerke, the gray concrete gun emplacements of 
Hitler's North Sea Wall still crouch in the dunes, staring 
blindly at the sea. This is the darker side of Belgium 

All along this coast you are conscious of the sea. Some- 
times it is a friend, as it was for the British in 1940, when 
they crowded the beaches just west of Belgium's borders 
in the great evacuation of Dunkirk. Sometimes it is an 
enemy, as in the disaster of January 31, 1953, when 
northerly gales and unprecedented tides breached the de- 
fenses of the Lowlands and Zeebrugge’s towering mole 
was swept by giant seas that rolled in to fill the fishing- 
boat harbor and flood the half-rebuilt town. But always 
the sea is a means of trade, linked with the great inland 
towns of Flanders by a network of waterways 

Sail up the Scheldt River to Antwerp and your eyes are 
suddenly opened to a whole new world, the world of 
barges—from Rotterdam, Bremen, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, Frankfurt and dozens of other inland ports; they 
crowd the twisting waterway, a nightmare hazard to cap- 
tains bringing their ships into the docks. Deep-laden and 
with decks awash, the barges are strange-looking crea- 
tures, narrow of beam to get through the locks and some- 
times a hundred yards in length. As often as not it’s the 
old woman who manages the great horizontal wheel, 
steering the cumbersome, half-submerged monster through 
the steamer traffic, while the old man sits below with his 


meerschaum and his schnapps, and the children ride their 


bicycles over the hatches 





| last went up to Antwerp in the old Dewsbury out of 
Harwich. It was a perfect morning, cloudless and bright, 
so that the haze lingering over the land gave it a mysteri- 
ous, ethereal quality. Water, sand banks, land, everything 
was flat—flat and still. The sky was a great uninterrupted 
sweep from horizon to horizon. I stood on the bridge with 
Captain Strange and watched the buoys slip past. Astern, 
an invisible sand bank marked by a pillar buoy caused 
our wake to break, a little flurry of white in a calm world 
that warned of danger to any ship straying from the 
marked channel. 

Captain Strange bent to light his pipe. “Different in 
winter,” he said. “I’ve had ice up here so thick I’ve had to 
fill and back to break through it. Last year it swept all 
the buoys from their moorings—not a single mark in the 
whole river.” I tried to imagine the river in those condi- 
tions, my mind on Brueghel landscapes. “And fog,” the 
skipper added. “Come up here on radar and your screen's 
so cluttered up with barges you can’t pick out the buoys.” 
But it was a difficult picture to evoke just then, for Ant- 
werp’s square mile or so of oil refineries was glinting silver 
in the sunshine and the forest of cranes that marked the 
docks stood sharply against a blue sky. 

Everything smiled that morning, even the Steen—that 
grim little castle crouched among the shipping at the quay. 
The Steen should be seen in cloud and rain, when its full 
menace hits you like a blow. Part legend, part history, it 
is father to the teeming city behind it. And its story is as 
grim as its appearance. A giant named Druon Antigon 
once held the river there, levying a toll of 50 per cent on 
the goods of all travelers passing up and down the 








astogne; Place Générale McAuliffe. 
| Helmeted motorcyclists inspect a 
U.S. tank in the town square, now named 
for the hero who, asked to surrender in 
the Battle of the Bulge, answered,“ Nuts.” 








waterway. Anyone who attempted to evade the demand 
had his right hand severed and tossed into the river. Then 
the Romans came and Salvius Brabo, nephew to Julius 
Caesar by marriage, is credited with slaying this monster, 
whose hand he amputated and threw into the Scheldt. The 
event is commemorated—as every historic event is in 
Belgium—by a statue. It stands in the Grand’Place, the 
nude figure of a youth in the act of throwing the hand, 
and from the severed wrist a gout of water gushes. There 
is nothing squeamish about Belgian art! 

But though the Belgians love statues and crowd every 
open space in their cities with bronzes, they love giants 


even more. They have images of nearly four hundred of 
them now, with new ones appearing every year. Most of 


the old ones have been burned or destroyed, or remain 
simply as heads shorn of their wickerwork bodies, but the 
16th Century figure of Antigon still exists, a carved and 
gilded colossus of wood seated in a car with his hand 
ready on his sword, the head worked by a hidden operator. 

These Belgian giants still walk the street during parades 
and processions, nodding their great heads and peering in 
at second-story windows. At Ath, where the custom 
started, there are figures of Ambiorix, Samson, the Bayard 
Horse with the four sons of Aymon as riders, and Goliath 
in a dual role, either fighting David .or mock-seriously 
taking a wife. Some towns have a whole menagerie of 
beasts—lions, eagles, camels and naturally a dragon or 
two, for the story of St. George is not peculiar to England. 

Standing beneath the shadow of the Steen, looking 
along the quay that follows the curve of the river for 
almost four miles, one realizes how consistently the ages 


have shaped the city of Antwerp, That quay gave it its 
name, for once it was a little wooden wharf and the people 
spoke of going aan 't werf—to the wharf. The Romans 
built the first fortifications, and centuries later, as trade 
expanded, the town was enclosed with fortress walls and 
then spread out beyond them along the riverbank. In the 
15th and 16th Centuries, at the zenith of its power, it was 
a great cosmopolitan trading city full of merchants from 
Britain, Spain, Italy and Germany, even from Moscow, 
and galleys from as far afield as Venice crowded the wer/ 
Antwerp became a center of the arts—the Antwerp school, 
the French-Flemish school, the schools of Brueghel and 
Rubens all flourished there, backed by a bourgeois mer- 
chant aristocracy that was ahead of London and Amster- 
dam in establishing an international stock exchange, the 
world’s market for gold and silver. 

Antwerp must have been a crowded, thriving, colorful 
city in those days with its fine old buildings, of which the 
Vieeschhuis (the Butchers’ Hall) is the best surviving ex- 
ample. The port literally died when the Dutch closed the 
mouth of the Scheidt, and it is now only a century or less 
since Belgium regained the right to collect tolls, but Ant- 
werp’s revival has been rapid. Its strategic position as an 
invasion port against England has been appreciated for 
centuries. The Duke of Parma filled it with ships to em- 
bark his army in support of the Spanish Armada. Na 
poleon did the same, calling it a pistol leveled at the heart 
of England, and Hitler too, But after D-Day the barrel 
pointed the other way and Antwerp was the great termina! 
for ships supplying the Allied armies. Two world wars and 


over four thousand flyin Continued on Page 39 
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poy a canvas by an old Flemish 
KJ master, a. lacemaker of Bruges 
weaves the delicate stuff for which her city 
is famous. She is a Beguine—a lay nun 
of an order dating from the Crusades. 


| } petro flesh tones that look al- 


most real, a Rubens masterpiece 


Descent from the Cross 


graces the Ca- 


thedral at Antwerp. Of the many great 
paintings here, this ranks as the finest 


Continued from Page 37 bombs have given only 
momentary checks to the resurgence of the port, and now 
all its energy is directed toward earning a reputation for 
the fastest turn-round for shipping in the world. 

Coming into Antwerp you are not conscious of having 
arrived in Belgium, as you are when you enter Ostend. 
Antwerp is simply Antwerp, a proud, independent city, 
like all the cities of the flat north land that runs out into 
the sea with hardly a change in the landscape Order a 
meal in French and the waiter will pretend not to under- 
stand. He will speak only Flemish until you reveal your 
nationality and then he will switch with evident pleasure 
to broken English. Ghent, Bruges, Malines—they’re all 
the same. The people of these cities grow up in the 
shadow of history—history as told in carved stone, tower- 
ing belfi y and statue, or painted on the priceless canvases 
that fill to overflowing their churches and their city mu- 
seums. The knowledge of their independence and past 
greatness is all about them, an overwhelming influence in 
their lives. To think of themselves as Belgians is something 
comparatively new. Belgium became a nation only in 1830, 
and its people live ina Venetian atmosphere, with the water- 
ways that brought them greatness still running like silver 
threads through their lovely cities. They do not look south 
but north, with their faces turned toward the sea. 

I saw Bruges once at night, and not even Venice is more 
beautiful. Two pinnacles reach up above the city roofs to 
the sky—the delicate octagonal belfry and the great over- 
powering n of the cathedral tower. These twin aspira- 
tions of a people living in a flat land greet you unexpect- 
edly at every twist and turn of the narrow streets. But it is 
by the water that Bruges comes to life. Lit in the soft glow 
of orange floodlights, the quaint winding waterways are 
is enchanting as Fairyland. The Quai du Miroir, the Quai 


Vert, the Quai de la Potterie; Place Van Eyck, Place 
Memling—everything in this city cries out to be painted 

But walk out to the old walls where great gateways 
stand, sullen and defensive, with their bastion walls rising 
from the waters of the broad canal that still rings the city 
Ihe mood is different here, telling a story of a city’s fear 


of attack upon its mercantile wealth and power. But when 


the bulk of Lowland trade switched to Antwerp, Bruges 


became a backwater, unscarred by the new buildings that 
followed in the wake of Antwerp’s prosperity, so that 
what we see in Bruges today is a great medieval trading 
city almost as well preserved by its economic plight as 
Pompeii was by the ash of Vesuvius 

Ghent, on the other hand, managed to. meet the com 
petition of Antwerp, for its wealth was based on wool, As 
a result little but its great wool churches and the compact 
might of its Chateau des Comtes has survived the de 
mands of a prosperity that even now is causing the city to 
burst at the seams of its narrow streets. Here is civic pride 
and a great love of everything English, for Ghent 1s a sea 
faring city. Even its own special dish— Waterzooi de poulet 
a la Gantoise—smacks of the sea, being an inland develop 
ment of moules mariniére in which the chicken of the rich 
Flanders farms has replaced the mussels of the coast, But 
despite the roaring activity of its docks, it likes to call itself 
the City of Flowers. It could equally be called the City of 
Painting, for its museums are packed with the best of 
Flemish pictures and its cathedral of St. Bavon has one of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces, the huge triptych of the 
Van Eyck brothers known as the Mystic Lamb 

Ihe story of the Mystic Lamb is as unbelievable as the 
beauty of its detail and colors. It is a complicated triptych 
composed of a number of paintings, and at one period 


when the city’s finances were low, two of the upper-wing 








portraits were sold to the Jews of Brussels, and thence 
finally to a Berlin museum. At the end of the First World 
War, Ghent recovered them as part of Belgium's repara- 
tions, Then two other pictures were stolen from it by a dis- 
gruntled priest, who agreed to return them for an enor- 
mous sum, The money was paid, and the city officials re- 
ceived a cloakroom ticket from their own railway station 
of St. Pierre, where they found only one of the pictures 
The other, which shows a group of horsemen, is still miss 
ing, and it is the vital one, for in it the Van Eyck brothers 
signed their masterpiece with self-portraits. Somewhere in 
the world some hoarder of stolen works of art holds the 
Van Eyck signatures. The triptych’s final adventure was 
itis complete removal by the Germans in the last war 
When the war was over no record of it could be found 
and only after all hope of its recovery had been aban- 
doned did it turn up, among a whole heap of Goering’s 


loot ina disused salt mine in Germany 


Penetrating into Belgium southward from the coast, 
you are conscious of a gradual 4 hange Wherever water 
ways reach inland to the towns, you will find a friendly 
cosmopolitan attitude—strangers are welcome, for stran- 
gers are good business. But out beyond the major water 
ways the Brueghel character predominates. Malines, for 
instance. This city has for me a grimness that not even the 
raucous hurdy-gurdy din of the inevitable fair in the city 
center could dispel. Its railway station still shows bomb 
scars—l am convinced intentionally preserved. It makes 


furniture and exquisite tapestries—and it is wary, even 





| private amusements include hunting in 

Belgium's thick forests. Here, on the 
Chateau Annevoie grounds, near Namur, 
a huge stone boar watches Pierre de M. 
d'Annevoie stroll by with gun and dog. 


resentful of visitors. It is full of religious institutions—and 
it is Lowland to the core, with all the Lowland suspicion 
of the intruder that is the result of a turbulent history. 
This is the flat poplar country of so many Flemish land- 
scapes, and all through the farmlands you see the Brueghel 
faces. The deeper you go, the more conscious you are of a 
backward countryside, and when you reach the beautiful 
old church of St. Leonard at Zoutleeuw, time seems to 
have been standing still for ages. The church is a museum 
of the most exquisite primitive wood carvings. Invasions 
have passed it by. You are back in the Middle Ages and 
nothing seems to have changed. 

But a little to the west, the university city of Louvain 
stands on the route taken by the armies marching to the 
coast. There is Spanish influence here in some of the 
houses, but the most beautiful piece of architecture 1s the 
Hotel de Ville with its stone turrets so intricately carved 
that they look like pieces from a Chinese chess set. In the 
last war the people of Louvain completely encased the 
building in sandbags. This saved it, though the buildings 
round it are badly scarred. Seeing them you realize that 
you have left the sea a long way behind now. Your gaze is 
south and east, toward Germany, and you begin to feel 
the threat that has hung over these people for centuries. 

Farther south still, in the industrial Meuse valley, the 
change is no longer gradual. The Meuse itself is a great 
inland waterway, bustling with barge traffic and coasters, 
and beyond its slag heaps lie the Ardennes. The country ts 
no longer flat but mountainous, and intense cultivation of 
arable land has given place to intense cultivation of forest 
land. The people have changed, too, for this is the Walloon 
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pre festivals include the Féte de la 
Crevette, held yearly in Oostduin- 
kerke on the North Sea, Here a shrimp 
fisherman in foul-weather gear shoul- 








country with a language of its own that is still spoken by 
peasants and people of the old quarters of the towns 


Iwo official languages! In Belgium street names, sign- 
posts, every public notice has to be given in both lan- 
guages. Mons is also Bergen, if you please, as Ghent is 
also Gand; Antwerp, Anvers; Liége, Luik; and Brussels, 
Bruxelles. In Brussels the downward moving escalators 
are marked montée interdite, and underneath verboden op 
fe gaan. (For a Walloon peasant to understand this it 
would have to read Vo n'polez nin monter!) Government 
publications are doubled in size at prodigious cost to the 
taxpayer by the political necessity of printing everything, 
even statistics, in two columns—one Flemish, one French 
And just to add to the sense of living in Babel | discovered 
there is yet a fourth language, Bruxellois ; compounded of 
invasions and occupations, and including even words of 
Spanish, it is quite unintelligible to all but the old people 
of Brussels living around the Rue Haute 

All this makes one wonder how Belgium has managed 
to function so successfully as a national unit. It is not only 
that the country is split linguistically. Everything—politics, 
labor relations, education, even social life—is bedeviled 
by religious dissension. The present government is a coali- 
tion of socialists and liberals; the opposition is Catholic 
For each trade there is a Catholic union and a socialist 
union. But it is over education that the whole problem has 
come to a boil, and the easterly province of Limbourg is 
the center of the upheaval. Traditionally Limbourg is a 
Catholic stronghold. The sandy soil of the Campine has 
nurtured a sturdy peasant stock. But some fifty years ago 
coal was discovered there, and this so revolutionized the 


ders his net to parade along the wharf 


traditional life of the region that now many of its people 
are nonpracticing Catholics. They don’t want their chil- 
dren brought up in religious schools, yet more than 90 per 
cent of the schools are Catholic. The government is now 
embarked on a long-term program of providing secular 
schools in which religious instruction will be voluntary, 
and this, of course, has brought on a first-class political 
struggle for the minds of Belgium’s youth 

At the hub of all this social change, and roughly half an 
hour by train from any of the other cities of Belgium, lies 
Brussels. It is neither Flemish nor Walloon, It is a city 
apart. At first glance it is a little Paris. It has the clegance 
and the gaiety, the restaurants, the night life, the tree-lined 
boulevards and the bo/s, But it is much richer, less shabby 
and when you have had time to notice the hills and the 
street vistas that end abruptly in sky, you are reminded of 
Rome. Later, after you have wandered through the narrow 
streets around the Grand'Place, you discover little alleys 
and sudden unexpected glimpses of old buildings that 
make you think of London. And when you get to know 
the people you are no longer fooled by the fact that they 
speak French, for the Bruxellois are materialistic, business 
like, efficient. In fact, they have a sublime contempt for 
the French. “They do not work. That is their trouble. We 
work.”’ How often one hears that, And it is true 

I rate Brussels one of the world’s most exhausting cities 
As in the rest of Belgium, you only need to have one inend 
and your life is full. The accident of their position at 
Europe's crossroads has made them cosmopolitans. They 
always speak several languages and they enjoy meeting 


Strangers. They are incredibly energetic, always in a hurry 
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— urrounds a court official 
posing in the Palais de Justice in 
Bruges. At his back is a magnificent fire- 
place designedand carvedinthe 16th Cen- 


tury to celebrate i victory of Charles V 





lendor envelops Count Evrard di 


‘pl c 
‘ Limbourg Stirum, robed as a Knight 
of the Golden Fleece. The vaulted hall, at 
Le Roeuls near Mons, is part of the an- 


cestral chateau of the princes of Croy. 
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vith English-speaking peopl their park thei | ol Belgium at the United Nations. St t come back 
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pour into the city, two thirds of them by tram. The tran policy is to steadily raise the level of education of the 
vake you in the morning and sigh you to bed at night. And people, but a// together, on a general level.”’ Certainly it 
the shops are full of the most exquisite lac innot be said that the Belgians are holding the Congo 
You cannot be long in Bru Is without being intro back. Their ten-year education plan provides for the cre- 
duced, so to speak, to the Belgian Congo. The Mu a ition of nearly 6000 separate schools, ranging from kinder- 
Congo Belge, exhibitions of native arts and craft the garten to postprimary together with apprenticeship work- 
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than idealist ind they bel they still have twent if oncluded treaties with about a thousand chiefs, but han 
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¢ Pannier d'Or honors Chef Francois Oostduinkerke — dredging the North Sea for shrimp. Brussels — superlative dining at La Couronne. 


The Meus i canal barge passes ver tow! Spa — luxurious repose following the mineral baths Oostduinkerke — Shrimp Festival draws smiles. 
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A Brussels café — one patron speaks and two listen, Continued from Page 42 he said it jokingly. But the 


words were barbed with truth, for the Belgian is an entre- 
preneur at heart. The original Belgae, a Celtic people who 
impressed Caesar with their magnificent courage, were 
merchants even before the Romans came, and their in- 
stinct for survival, exercised through countless wars, has 
increased an opportunism that was characteristic, They 
are men of property in the Victorian sense, with all the 
formalism and self-conscious ostentation of the nouveaux 
riches, Their homes are often overfurnished, full of bric-a- 
brac and graced with portraits. Their civic pride fills every 
open space with the finest statuary in Europe. Their sub- 
urbs are run on Tammany Hall lines, each burgomaster a 
little king, a sort of Pooh-Bah holding the offices of chief 
of police and of the fire brigade, his feudal position se- 
cured against reform by the constitution itself. In a 
bourgeois society influence is everything, and at times 
the Belgian subservience to higher authority is almost 
Germanic. 

There is a preoccupation, too, with good living. Food 
is important and the Belgian is a prodigious trencherman. 
rhe result is that you can feed better in Brussels than in 
most other cities, and food is always a topic for conversa- 
tion. In how many other places would you meet an effi- 
cient young business girl who talked excitedly of the dish 
she had just created? I was so surprised | got her to write 
it down, and for those who like pork, here is the way 
Francoise cooks it: Take a pound of spirling (a special cut 
of pork) and bake it in a casserole with lots of butter until 
golden; make a roux and to it add an-onion, a tomato, 
thyme, laurel, half a glass of wine and the same of water; 
soak the meat in it, pour over it a soupspoon of gin or 
whisky, set it afire and then simmer over a low flame for a 
good hour and a half. The result her father christened 
pork @ /'Idalienne because they live in the Rue d'Idalie. 

The best restaurants are always those where the owner 
is the chef, and Brussels is full of such little eateries, from 
the Astrid, made fashionable by the diplomatic world, to 
the unpretentious Italia, where you hear Madame’s life 
story and your wife has kissed the bambini before you 
finish your apéritif. 

Culturally Brussels is overshadowed by Paris. The fact 
that it is a French-speaking city makes it difficult to sup- 
port a talent of its own, Belgian magazines have to com- 
pete with the bigger-circulation French periodicals, The 
theater is international, and Georges Sion, one of the 
best-known Belgian playwrights, admitted to me that his 
income came partly from Paris and partly from journal- 
ism. Even artists—and Belgium has always patronized its 
painters—find life difficult. Emil Langui, Secretary of 
Education, told me that more than five hundred Acad- 
emy prize winners are out of work. And he explained 
Ardennes — hunters scan the stately woods for game, that, at about thirty-five, Continued on Page 105 
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hiction cannot compete with the drama of her life. Beginning an 


milimate portraul of the sister of England § Que n 


Princess Margaret 


by 


@ His Holiness the Pope said to me, 
"Now what did they say of Princess 
Marvaret’s visit to the Vatican? 
We were sitting in his study—il was 
in 1949—at his summer hone 
Castel Gandolfo, and were nearing 
the end of an hour-lone talk on the 
international scene 

“There was some hostility.” Tan 
swered, * But not much—only among 
the bigoted. Most people thought it a 
normal act of courtesy by the Prin 
cess.” 

“Yes,” said Pope Pius, “She's a 
very nice girl—a pretty girl” 

Then he pause d, and add d refle: 
tively, “* And of good family, too 


Outside Clarence House in Lon 
don, on the night of October 31, 
1955, the crowd kept watch, waiting 
for the return of the Princess. They 
were the usual collection of middle 
aged women and their daughters, pa- 
tient and articulate, who wait for 
hours in theater queues, at fashion 
able weddings, coronations and 
funerals. | had myself read the an 
nouncement of Princess Margaret's 
decision not to marry Group Captain 
Peter Townsend on the tape at the 
House of Commons, and was walk 
ing home through St. James's Park 
when | was stopped by a woman at 
the entrance in the Mall 

“What's those for, mister?” she 
asked me, pointing to the damp flags 
illumined by the street lamp 

“They're the decorations,” | re- 
plied, “for the president of Portu- 
gal " The president had just ended a 
state visit to Britain 

“Oh,” she said in disappointment 
“7 thought they were for Peter!” 

She was expressing some of the re- 
gret and bewilderment which passed 
over the nation when it learned of 


the communiqué from Clarence 
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House. The whole thing seemed a 
mystery, and at the heart of the mys- 
tery was the Princess herself 

What sort of person was this deli- 
cate, Nymphenburg Princess with 
the translucent complexion and the 
extraordinary luminous eyes, who 
at the age of twenty-five had so 
stirred the public by the drama of 
her lite? The nation sat like a vast 
audience, tense from stalls to gallery, 
as it watched the unfolding of what 
seemed an Elizabethan play in which 
passion, intrigue, Church and 
Throne all had their part. And at 
the center of the stage a riddle 
the Princess herself, tantalizing yet 
deliberate, frail yet determined, a 
compound of gaiety and sadness. 

And yet, as I looked up, on that 
October night, at the few lights burn- 
ingin Clarence House to which, after 
the excitements and rumors had 
ended, the Princess would return, | 
felt that the answer to the royal 
riddle was, after all, a simple one 
lo understand Princess Margaret 
you must understand her family and 
her background, 

“Of good family,” Pope Pius had 
said, You have only to look at the 
genealogical chart of the British 
Royal Family to see its involvement 
with Europe’s dynasties. Although 
Queen Victoria, the great progeni- 
tor, once said that in marriage an 
Englishman of distinction was the 
equal of a minor German royalty 
(or as a House of Commons wit re- 
marked, “Nobility no test of nu- 
bility’’), the fact remains that the 
19th and early 20th Century saw 
hardly any relaxation in dynastic 
interbreeding 

But the new century in which 
William Il, the German emperor, 
and Nicholas I, the Russian tsar 

Continued on Page 48 
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Continued from Page 46 
the one a grandson of Victoria, the 


other the husband of a grand- 


daughter—rose to the height of their 


power, was also a period of imperial 


collapse Revolution, hemophilia 


and dictators swept away the mon- 


archical system in Germany, Russia, 


Spain, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
Ihe old intimacies when “Uncle 
Fritz Willy and “‘Dona,”’ 


“Missy” and “Eddy” 
royal families of Europe feel as one 
were shattered by World War | and 
by the 


made the 


popular and conspiratorial 
uprisings that have swelled in waves 
ever since 

The royal cousins of the Windsors 
stood stiffly against democratic op- 
In Brit- 


courte- 


position, and were broken 
Windsors 


ously, and are now the most popular 


ain, the bowed 
family in Britain 

Why is there so ardent an enthusi- 
asm for the British Royal Family? 
The answer, | think, is that to mil- 
lions of people it seems a “good 
family” in the deepest meaning of 
King George VI 


and Queen Elizabeth created a model 


the Pope's words 


of family affection and domestic 
virtue which the Duke of Windsor’s 
marriage enhanced rather than di 
"It's 


man-in-the-street 


minished all right,” said the 


alter refusing to 
form a King's Party in support of 
the Duke 


with the 


There's nothing wrong 
monarchy. Look at that 
happy family!” 

Britain looked at the happy fam- 
ily—in the press, on the newsreels, 


on Ty 


larized by mass publicity 


The Royal Family was popu 
But unless 
it had some essentially worth-while 
quality, the public would not have 
What the Royal kam- 
ily, from George VI to Princess Mar- 


“bought” it 


garet, had to offer above all in the 
year of abdication was wholesome 


ness. Kings are a father-image for 


the people; around them grows a 
godlike mystique. The people in its 
curiosity will approach and pry; it 
will be glad to see that the King is a 
man. But the people doesn't want to 


lose its wonder 


Vill 


tattle and denuded of his 


Edward stale with tittle- 
mystique, 
was replaced’ by the wholesome, 
happy family of George VI, Gone 
seemed the thin wild strain of the 
Instead, Lady 


mad Hanoverians 


Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, mother of 
Elizabeth and Margaret, introduced 
the healthy blood of royal Scotland 
on her father’s side, (he was a de- 
scendant of Robert Il) and on her 
mother's side the blood of the Tudor 


Vill. With her 


life-affirming smile, she 


sovereign, Henry 


amiable 
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ended the morbid Victorian era that 
had dragged into the 20th Century, 
and presented to Britain the new 
model of simplicity and faith. 
Princess Margaret was born on 
August 21, 1930, in Glamis Castle, 
the ancestral Scottish home of the 
Duchess of York, as Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon then was. From her 
long, low, oak-paneled bedroom 
which also had been hers as a girl, 
Princess Margaret's mother could 
see the Forfarshire hills glowing with 
the red light of beacons, and hear 
the pealing and jangling of church 
bells as they announced the birth of 
a royal princess in the direct line of 
the first that had taken 


place in Scotland for 


succession 
more than 
three hundred years. Princess Mar- 
garet’s elder sister had been born 
sedately at No. 17 Bruton Street, 
London, in the very heart of May- 
fair. Princess Margaret arrived dur- 
ing a summer storm in the ghost- 
haunted castle of Macbeth 

The Scottish heritage goes far to 
explain some of the apparent para- 
doxes of Margaret's character—her 
external composure and her excited 
imagination, her gaiety and her 
moods of melancholy, her capacity 
for greatness and her love of simplic- 
ity. After Glamis, there was the gran- 
Balmoral—the 
summer residence of the Royal Fkam- 
ily. After 


duties of English royalty. But always 


ite castle of late- 


Balmoral—the routine 


there has remained in Princess 
Margaret's mind the twilights of the 
mornings and evenings of Scotland. 

To be like oneself and yet to be 
like everyone else—that ts an old 
yearning of princes and princesses 
In Scotland, riding and walking and 
picnicking in the hills with her family 
or with friends, wearing a scarf and 
tweeds instead of the formal regalia 
which expresses itself in the bright 
clothes (bright for visibility) of roy- 
alty, Princess Margaret could be 
both. But in the meantime, she had 
to grow up in the school of mon- 
archy, learning like any other public 
figure how to take the center of the 
stage, how to listen to bores, how to 
create a simplified personality for 


popular consumption 


“Feb. 18th, 1932. Lilibet (Eliza- 
beth) and Margaret after 
luncheon, My new little cairn, ‘Bob’, 
was fairly friendly to them.” “July 
8th, 1935. All the children looked so 
nice, but none prettier than Lilibet 


cume 


and Margaret.”’ These are extracts 
from the diary of King George V. 
His solid virtues, his Victorian re- 
spectability, his punctiliousness, his 
sailor’s passion for order, his phi- 
lately and his 


reticence—qualities 


Royalty learns early to take the center of the stage. 
Here Dowager Queen Mary leads the way as Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret (righ?) attend Royal Tournament back in 1939. 


which by-passed Edward VII1—were 
transmitted to George VI. They 
made an impression on Margaret. 
When George V died, she was told 
that he had gone to Heaven. “Oh 
well,”’ she replied philosophically, 
“he'll be a great help to God!” 


Part of the legacy left by George V 
to Margaret was the Victorian tradi- 
tion—which now lingers only among 
the backward children of the British 
aristocracy—that ladies should be 
educated by governesses and tutors 
at home, and not exposed to the 
rigors of school life. The Duke of 
Windsor has 


length of the disadvantages he suf- 


already written at 


father’s insistence 
that he should have a Mr. Hansell 


as a tutor instead of the usual school 


fered from his 


education. The royal tradition had 
made a merit of “apartness.” But 
educational “apartness” not only 
produces academic limitations; it 
also deprives the royal child of the 
gregarious experience of its school- 
age contemporaries, and in later life, 
creates the notorious, and to the 
outside world almost incomprehen- 
sible, royal shyness 

Princess Margaret is not shy. Her 
family’s affection, her privileged po- 
sition as a younger sister, the special 
indulgence of her father, and above 
all, the relaxation from protocol in 
Britain during the war years, have 
made her at ease with members of 
every class. Before the war, as a child 


at Buckingham Palace, she was tu 
tored by her governess, Miss Marion 
Crawford. She learned French, some 
German, and she was given a read- 
ing list; she ride, to 
dance—even to tap-dance—and to 
sing. Indeed, singing has remained 
one of her chief delights, and al- 
though in conversation her voice is 


learned to 


clear and light, in song it is capable 
of a remarkable strength. 

The war added a complication to 
her upbringing. The King and Queen 
decided in the interest of public 
morale tO remain in Buckingham 
Palace. The Princesses were evacu- 
ated to Windsor Castle. “Nothing 
was lacking but gaiety,”’ the Duke of 
Windsor once said of his own eve- 
with his father and 
mother. For the Royal Family of 
George VI, on the other hand, the 


nings there 


days when they were together were 
days of delight, whether in the old 
Norman Castle itself or in the Royal 
Lodge—a long white house with a 
pink-tiled roof, flower-filled even in 
wartime and with an aviary where 
the Princesses spent hours feeding 
the birds. 

Those were years of mixed bless- 
ings for both royal parents and 
children: the anguish of separation, 
the joy of reunion, the fear of death 
by night, the welcome to the serene 
day, the alert and the all clear. Prin- 
cess Margaret from the age of nine to 
fifteen was an evacuee in the coun- 
tryside like hundreds of thousands 














of other children. Without school- 
fellows, cut off from most of the few 
families whom royalty meets so- 
cial'y, what opportunity was there 
for the Princesses to develop like 
girls of their own age? 

The Queen had already helped to 
solve the problem. In 1936 she ar- 
ranged for a company of Girl 
Guides to be formed under Guide 
Captain V. M. Synge, and Princess 
Margaret, then six, was attached to 
the Ist Buckingham Palace Guide 
Company as a Brownie. Later at 
Windsor Castle, her Girl Guide 
activities helped to distract her dur- 
ing the long intervals of tedium that 
separate the episodes of danger and 
excitement in wartime. Sometimes 
during the Princesses’ walks with 
their governess in the Great Park, 
the “Danger Overhead” signal would 
sound from the castle’s warning 
system. Instantly, a lurking tank 
would trundle up, and to the sound 
of gunfire, the girls with Miss Craw- 
ford and their squealing dogs would 
climb pell mell into the turret. 

At Windsor Castle on March 22, 
1944, when Margaret was fourteen, 
she wrote a letter to an imaginary 
recipient in order to qualify for her 
hostess badge in the Girl Guides. 
Let’s look at it. 


‘Near Lady Godiva, 

{am so thrilled with your invitation 
sounds such 
fun—TI shall do my very best to bring 
a partner and would Lord Tulip do? 

Wasn't it wonderful fun at the Meet 
on Monday ? I did think Lady Adcock 
overdid it a bit with that hat of hers 
at church—didn’t you? 

Thank you again so much, 

Yours affectionately, 
Diaphenia”’. 


io your dance which 


One need not probe too deeply 
into the psychoanalytical implica- 
tion of this adolescent letter to be 
charmed by its wistful and subcon- 
scious self-revelation. How evoca- 
tive the names—Lord Tulip, Lady 
Adcock, and Diaphenia, remote de- 
scendant of Gloriana, the great 
Elizabeth! “I shall do my very best 
to bring a partner...” It is a sad cri 
de coeur of a Princess for whom few 
are eligible though all are available. 

Like teen-age girls everywhere, 
the Princess was beginning to irter- 
est herself in clothes. Her aunt, the 
Duchess of Kent, was her model of 
sophisticated elegance as her sister 
Elizabeth was her model of every 
other grace and virtue. One of the 
first dresses that Margaret designed 
was a pink-and-white organdy party 
frock with a white hat trimmed with 


roses. Her mother objected; the 


Princess insisted. It wasn’t many 
years before Princess Margaret, de- 
spite maternal protests, was wearing 
a Strapless evening dress. The school- 
girl was growing up. As the Mar- 
quise du Deffand said when told 
that St. Denis walked two leagues 
with his head in his hands, “The dis- 
tance is nothing; it’s the first step 
that counts.” 

1944. 1945. 1946. 1947. The first 
two or three years after the war were 
for most people a period of austerity 
and qualified hope. The Royal Fam- 
ily also wanted to get away from the 
incarceration of wartime Britain, 
and in February, 1947, they sailed 
from Portsmouth in HMS Van- 
guard for a tour of South Africa. 
With her sister, Princess Margaret 
flew at Bloemfontein, visited Gen- 
eral Smuts at Ladysmith, rode on 
the footplate of the Royal Train, and 
galloped at Harrismith, escorted by 
Equerry and acting Master of the 
Household, Group Captain Town- 
send, whom King George VI had 
appointed an Equerry (Temporary) 
in 1944, 

Before the end of the year, Prin- 
cess Margaret was preoccupied with 
the oncoming marriage of her 
elder sister. It was all very stirring; 
and when the excitement of the 
wedding was over, desolating. When 
Princess Elizabeth, her companion 
and exemplar, moved out of Buck- 
ingham Palace with the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Princess Margaret felt a 
sense of loneliness. The security of 
adolescence had begun to fade. 

With Elizabeth’s marriage, one 
phase of Margaret’s life ended and 
another began. She changed her 
coiffure, and somehow her person- 
ality changed too, No longer was she 
merely the younger sister, five foot 
one in height and literally overshad- 
owed by the entourage, whom I had 
seen keeping demure step at her 
elder’s side at the first postwar 
Presentation Party at Buckingham 
Palace. The press—and the world 
outside which was interested in the 
drama of royalty—now discovered 
that Princess Margaret was beauti- 
ful, gay and intelligent. It peered 
into the windows of Buckingham 
Palace, only to find the Princess 
peering out. Her horizon could no 
longer be bounded by palace walls, 
nor could her zest in life be subdued 
by the dismal question, “What would 
the Brownies think?” 

The public portraits of national 
performers such as comedians and 
statesmen and princesses rarely de- 
scribe their essential qualities. In the 
case of Princess Margaret, the press 
had to find for her a distinctive per- 
sonality based on symbols of be- 


havior. The first symbol was the 
long cigarette holder she was seen 
using during her visit to France in 
the spring of 1949. What use would 
it have been to announce that the 
venerable Queen Mary had recom- 
mended its use on prophylactic 
grounds? No one would have be- 
lieved it. In the Puritan mind, a long, 
black cigarette holder is associated 
with hell-fire, rakish abandon. 

Before another year the Mayfair 
elegants were smoking through long, 
black cigarette-holders. Before two 
years had passed, the sub-elegants of 
the provinces were doing the same. 
“If it’s all right for Princess Mar- 
garet...!" Protesting fathers, hus- 
bands, sons and brothers were con- 
founded. A new arbiter of fashion 
and manners had arrived. “If it’s all 
right for a friend of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury... !"’ There could be 
no argument. 

Princesses don’t “come out” in 
the conventional sense of the term. 
They are not presented; they do not 
go through the traditional London 
Season, passing from one debu- 
tante’s dance to another, escorted by 
limp young partners known as 
“debby-men.” Eighteen is the nor- 
mal age when young Englishwomen 
whose mothers or friends have been 
“presented” may themselves be pre- 
when their interest 
in gymnastics yields to an interest in 
the Season—and young men. Before 


sented in turn 


World War Il, even the dress of 


debutantes was governed by the strict 
edict of the Lord Chamberlain: 


“Ladies attending Their Majesties 


Courts must wear Low Evening 
Dress with Court Trains suspended 
from the shoulders while veils with 
Ostrich feathers will be worn on the 
Three small white feathers 
Wales's 


to be worn slightly on the 


head... 
mounted as a Prince of 
Plume . 
left side of the head .. ."’ and so on, 
Since the war, the Presentation 
Parties have taken place in the after- 
noon. Formal court dress has gone, 
to be replaced by an outburst of small 
hats and flared dresses as the five hun- 
dred or so debutantes are ushered 
in under the guidance of the Gentle 
men of the Household and the anx- 
ious eyes of their mammas to make 
their curtsies to the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. The ritual is as 
arbitrary as a tribal rite which affirms 
that yesterday's child . is 
Alter 


scrubbed schoolpirl is regarded as a 


today's 
adult presentation, the 
scented and marriageable adult, 

For Princess Margaret there was 
no single formality which marked 
the end of her social adolescence. 
Her transition to womanhood was 
announced not by her attendance at 
the Installation of Princess Juliana 
as Queen of the Netherlands in 1948 
as the official rep csentative of Eng- 
land’s King, but by her appearances 
in public, around the same time,.as 
an independent royal person with 
an entourage of her own, On April 
27, 1949, she flew to Italy for her 
first continental holiday, 


Continued on Page 14; 


Attendance at charity affairs looms heavy on calendars 
of Princess Margaret, shown dancing at 1948 “Thank-You-Nurse” 
ball. Her low-cut gowns have raised many British eyebrows. 








Inland treat: Blue skies and a bow! of 


lasagne verdi at La Taverna in San Marino, a 
twenty-square-mile toy republic that 


has been independent for fifteen centuries 


Some eighty mule of hu ach and wu 
from Ravenna to Ancona 

form a vacation favorite— family style 

a gusly, JUMpiiE ¢ vuberant Latin 


lotus land all summer long 


lys 


Indoor feast: Luncheon in the main 
dining room of Rimini’s Grand Hotel, tops 
among Italy's Adriatic hostelrnes, most 


of which aim at middle-class chents 
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Adriatic Coast 


@ From Ravenna to Ancona, approximately eighty 
miles along Italy’s Emilia-Romagna-Marche coast line, 
the Adriatic Sea forms a bland and blue backdrop for 
some of the most comely scenic wonders of the Repub- 
lic. Most of these marvels are, of course, clad in very 
short shorts, striped T-shirts a la Sophia Loren, and 
wooden beach clogs, the better to clip-clop through the 
promenades of Cérvia, Cesenatico, Bellaria, Rimini, Ric- 
cione and the rest of the musically named resorts which 
lie adjacent to each other by the seaside. Others, equally 
poetic, include the farm-valleyed foothills of the nearby 
Apennines where princely castles brood over Renais- 
sance memories of the City-States, the little fishing bays 
and the curves of silk-soft sand beaches, and even the 
rococo sights of prewar villas trying to ignore the fact 
that Mussolini is long gone 

Not that there its anything wistful or dolce far niente 
about this reach of the Adriatic 

Few of the people crowding the promenade at Rimini 
or the neon strip at Riccione come to this section of the 
coast to get away from it all. They come, exuberant and 
Italian family style, to get in it, with it and art it. They 
come to eat the wonderful lobster, scampi, ombrine, 
loup and the dishes of Bologna (not too far away). And 
they come to drink the regional wines, to make the 
dawns vibrate with roaring Vespa motorbikes headed 
for the picnicking hills, to sing in the little cafés where 


Continued on Page 52 


the three-piec e combos 











Seaside holiday: The beach at Riccione, part of the resort ide 


stretch of sun-soaked sands, Less tan-happy than American 


Italians make good use of rented fende and umbrellas 











Continued from Page 50 play That's Amore, and to 
burn to a dusky umber on the beaches. This is one 
of the city citizens’ and city shopgirl,’ favorite vaca 
tion areas, and greatly preferred when the rivieras and 
watering places of the more chic west coast of Italy are 
simultaneously being preferred by rich Americans and 
their eflete European counterparts. In July and August 
the hundreds of pensiones are jammed with Latin ver 
sions of what, in the United States, would be the Jones 
Beach crowds, but, being Italian, the fun seems gustier 
There is nothing in the world more buoyant than the 
shrill of wolfish comment from the natural-born movi 
scouts standing on the corners watching all the talent 
go by, nothing quite as uninhibited as the rookery 
racket of children hock-high in sand on the beaches 

This is an infectious stretch of Adriatic. Even the 
stolid remnants of the old Wehrmacht who come drift 
ing out of Germany, ostensibly to forget the days when 
Rimini was one of the anchors of the Gothic Line, and 
the English who come to get the most sunshine for the 
least money, develop pixy traits. The Englishman, God 
wot, is likely to appear for dinner in slacks, sports shirt 
and minus tie and jacket in this amiable atmosphere 
and the German is known to laugh. No one can be 
certain what such saline salubrity might do to an Amer 
ican because so few of them know the area as yet, and 
those who do come are likely to be reminded that much 
of Rimini, for instance, remains to be rebuilt thanks to 
the American Air Force, or that Riccione was once the 
summer home of Signor Mussolini. But more and more 
touring Americans are arriving each summer, and act 
ing more and more like Italians 

Some are induced to arise early by the exploding 
Vespas, more get the habit because it is the custom. The 
days are long here, and from approximately 5:30 a.m 
the holidaying paisans are up attacking the tennis balls, 
inspired by their currently good crop of international 
players, or headed for the beach, where, in the shade of 
their gaily colored tende (flat and fabric sun shunners) 
they tan by indirection. Italians in this area respect the 
summer sun. Only the feckless among them would be 
caught dead on the beach after high noon, and even the 
little sailboats and the twin-pontooned moscones are 
berthed by then. The afternoon ts for sleeping, for re 
storing the morning-wasted energy so that the dark 
hours of the bella night may go on interminably. Only 
the English, the Germans and the nutsy Nordics are 
parboiling in the afternoon 

The real business of the day begins with the shadows 
of dusk, and informally, There is no cocktail hous 


is the chi-chi know it Continued on Page 54 
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A tea dance at the Edenrock, Gabicce’s bright new café, finds couples in shirt sleeves 
ind cotton dresses twirling on the terrace or taking in the Adriatic vista. 


Sailboats in Riccione 

are readied for the 
Sunday-morning races at 
the doorstep of the 
Hotel Savioli Spiaggia. 





Tennis courts see action 
from 5:30 a.m. until 











the heat of noon sets in; the 
Riccione beach, beyond, 


follows the same schedule. 













































A villa in Pesaro looks out on the Piazza della Liberta 


with a facade of turn-of-the-century gingerbread. 


Fishing boats crowd the beach paraphernalia 





(above) on the tiny, stony cove of Numana, inexpensive 
resort village south of Ancona; at Rimini 
(/eft), they line the embankment of a quiet canal 





The Adriatic play spots cluster 
behind the knee of the Italian boot 
opposite the better-known 


Riviera but drawing livelier crowds 


















Sheltered life: Eye-filling Anna Lucia Bossiner 
(right), of Rimini, smiles from the shade 

of her senda, a one-piece awning Italian beach belles 
stay under to keep from turning too dusky. 


Slanted to the sun 
bright tende (right) line 
up lik i gigantic 

ird trick on Rimini’s 
Bellariva beach 








Off-beach activities draw 
happy drove A party 
from Milan (ahove) 

ils out of Riccione in 


identical jersey 








the latest fad 
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on the “other” rivieras. 





Aside from the Grand Hotel in Rimini there are no 








accommodations which can pretend to Midas dimen- 
sions. But the small cafés are busy, the patrons lulled 


and beguiled by the clicking clogs going by. After apéri- 








fifs, there ts dinner, and it usually lasts until 10:30 or 








Th ume group hits the . 
Pdenrock that night 11 p.M., depending upon the supply condition of one’s 
cICTITGM hl men . 


enlivening the already pensione, and how many came first on the pasta. And, 

























Wve ly Corea tite 


following dinner, the streets fill with strollers, slowing 
the automobiles and strangling the Vespas. Couples go 


by in horse-drawn sulkies built for one, and melodies 





spill from the little saloons, a legion of braying Perry 
Comos singing more boudoir versions of That's Amore. 

The chances are that a big moon will silver the 
Adriatic after first rising with a peek at Yugoslavia. 
Then papa and mamma put the bambinos to bed and 
settle themselves to guess the rest of the night away on 
the whereabouts of daughter 

Naturally, not all of the days are the same. Good 
roads link this section of the coast to many nearby 
cities, to towns like historic San Leo, to the toy republic 


Other ita Riccwne 


costume party live it up of storied San Marino, to a clutch of old castles and in- 


as only ttalians can, credibly beautiful foothill settings for a day in the 





only o iriatic 
ind only on the Adriatic country. The tourist would be foolish indeed who did 


not do as the descendants of the Romans do, picnic or 
camp out in the upland meadows or the vineyard val- 
ley slopes. This is painter’s country, landscape of in- 
comparable views, and, in a sense, a retreat from the 
normally jumping beachfront of the resorts. 

The 


Adriatic are, like the Italians who most enjoy it, know- 





Americans who discover this stretch of the 





ing wanderers. rHE END 























The solid mass of Hradéany Castle, with the 


spires of St. Vitus Cathedral soaring above the ramparts, 


sets the tone of Prague—a grave symphony of stone 
relieved by the soft hues of dusk and the reflected 
lights of Charles’ Bridge. Daylight view 

(right) shows the broad sweep of the Vitava River, 
immortalized by Smetana as the Moldau. 
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by Flora Lewis 


There is no way to see Prague from a distance. 
The city sidles down into the steep, crooked 
Vitava Valley, hidden by its five hills from the 
rolling Bohemian fields around it. Your ap- 
proach, no matter from which direction or how 
you come, takes you first through forests, dark 
seas of skinny pines that stretch beyond the 
horizon, then through open fields, where the 
poles and lines for drying hops make skeleton 


halls in winter and dense bowers at the end of 


summer. Suddenly, with no transition, come the 
smoky factories, the bleak new “development” 
suburbs, and the gray villas set in rambling 
gardens. But you still haven't glimpsed Prague 
There isn't a clue to its magnificence until you 
reach the very brink of the Vitava gorge and look 
down upon the domed and spired and carved 
and gilded panorama that luxuriates below. 
The abrupt appearance of such gingerbread 
and panache would make it seem unreal even if 
it were less extravagant with lacy steeples and 
sculptured roofs 


The city stands—it does not 


spread—like a medieval mural done before paint- 
ers discovered perspective. It is crammed between 
its hills and yet does not look cramped. In its 
layout you can always find a spot, either along 
the docks or where a street debouches in a 
square, where the prospect opens wide and your 
gaze can travel over the serried, ornate houses 
and green-copper cupolas to the horizon. 

And this is as it should be. Czechoslovakia it- 
self is a landlocked country, sprawling across the 


(oO 


middle of Europe with mountains to the north 
and south and at both ends. In much the same 
way, the hills of Prague press the city in upon 
itself, so that it has a unity and a cohesion you 
never find in towns beside the sea or on the plain. 
Drawn together this way, it looks the oldest, 
most medieval capital of Europe. This core of 
Prague has managed, as the Czechs say their 
nation has done, to sneak through history. It 
does have new buildings and new streets and all 
the other trappings of a modern world, but they 
have the good grace to keep themselves out of 
the way and not intrude upon the city’s delectably 
Old World setting. 

Today Prague, even under a communist re- 
gime, lives with its history as no other city does 
Its people come up spontaneously with historical 
titbits, as though the past were always on the tips 
of their tongues. | went up to a heavily bundled 
policeman directing traffic at the entrance to the 
Charles Bridge, to ask directions. He answered 
courteously, and before | could turn away he 
added, “Here, before the arch of the old bridge 
tower, the students of Prague set up a barricadk 
and saved the city from the Swedes.” He didn't 
mention that this happened in the Thirty Years’ 
War—more than three centuries ago. And before 
the foam had settled on my beer at Mecendas, a 
pub in the Mala Strana, the waiter had pointed 
out a bit of glass on the wall and explained that 
the red scrawl on the peeling plaster under it 
is the signature of Jan Mydlaf, last of a famous 
family of executioners, who topped his forebears 
by beheading the twenty-seven leading Czech 


{ writer who understands and loves 
the Czechs gives an intimate picture of life 
behind the lron Curtain in 


this onece-gay Central European capital 


W hat 
Hlas Happened 


—— 4 
‘3 () \ 
Prague! 


noblemen in the Old Town Square on June 21 
1621. The date and the twenty-seven crosses ar: 
set into the cobbles with white stone on the ex 
cution site behind the Old Town Hall. The precis 
night that Mydlai 
many mugs of Pilsner, scribbled on the restaurant 


inspired by who knows how 
wall is not commemorated. The year, set down 
in his own hand, was 1626 

All the weight of the past is here, drawn down 
to the banks of the Vitava, compressed between 
the lines of the hills into something tangible. On 
the right bank, the only bit of Prague that is 
flat, stretch the Old Town and the New Town, 
the latter founded by Charles IV in the [4th 
Century. ln his day, the two were separated by a 
moat long since filled in with streets and shops 
The Vaclavske Namésti, once the New Town's 
horse market, is the center of modern Praguc 
Mala Strana 


Across the river 1s literally “*the 


little side,”’ a quarter of rambling old paiaces and 
narrow houses tucked into crooked streets about 
the width of an old-fashioned carriage. The Mala 
Strana climbs up the hill to Hradéany 
All around the 


yaiis Of Old Prague spread thi 
| k | 


dominated 
by the great castl four distinet 
apartment block 
and villas of the contemporary capital, now 


crammed with a million peopl 


With more stout affection than originality, the 
Czechs call Prague the heart of the nation, and it 
is. They have none of the Frenchman's impudent 
love for Paris, the Irishman’s ironically phrased 


nostalgia for Dublin, the American's half-kidding 
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admiration for Washington. The Czech feeling is 
heer reverence, ponderous and solemn 
There are no jokes about Prague You can 
poke fun at your mother-in-law they explain 
‘but not at your mother. So it is with Prague 
That feeling has not changed. though life in 
Prague has a different quality than in the First 
Republic between the World Wars, Last season 


the powell that be decided the populace should 


be given a chance to laugh at its troubles, and 
that tl ifest way to keep down the new, bitter 
ind is Oke t i up old ones with a 
bit of ney iu Ihey rev dg 4 prewar satirical 
review starring its original performer, the bulky 
but surpr ly light-footed comedian Jan 
Werych. The show was popular—for reasons of 

stalgia and because it the tirst time since 
the communists took power that even the mildest 
ibe it authority were allowed in publi 

It was mi ud a Czech friend as we cam 

iwily but it didn't really mak ense. [here we 
wom iy work ou no one changes tor 
the theater nowada itching sketches about 
Czech tourists and foolish politicians and happy 
go-luck tramy It might a vell have been a 
ative about life on the moon, for all it had to do 
ith us no \ show about Prague today would 
be all skit bout oflice canteens and work norm 
ind queu ind women squabbling about on 
old copy of a lashton magazine that somebody 
iunt sent from America 

lo be a Czech has, for most of the nation 
histor been a tenuous thing. Often an uncom 
fortable thing. The ebb and flow of war about 
this center of the European land mass has thor 
ought na peatedly di hed the Czechs. And 
even though they have always paddled their way 
out ih tocky retrieve huken ol! the water 
und trotted on, they h yvound up as under 
dogs one way or anothel 

Many will remember the romantic Lieutenant 


Lukash in Jaroslav HasSeb lhe Good Soldier 


Schweill i novel that i handbook to much of 
the Czech character, Lukash had a leeling for the 
hazards of his nationality that is still painfully 


fumuliar though thy booh ippeared just utter 


World War |. He was a regular officer in the 
inmy of Bohemia overiord, “the ramshackle 
Austrian monarchy Hasek wrote In company 
he spoke German, he wrote German, but he read 
( vech book ) ind vier nh Wil Vivithp a COUTNM 
of mstruction to a proup ol Olunteer officers 
all of them Czechs, he would say to them in a 
conhidential tone 

I'm a Czech just the same as you are. There's 


no harm in it. but nobody need know about it 


lor three hundred years, from 1618 to 1918 
Austria did its best to assimilate the Czechs 
German became the language of all their official 
busine public atau hool en of all books 
and theaters, almost until the middle of the 19th 


Century. Czech cultur 


ry nearly wiped out 
along with Czech aristocracy during the Thirty 


Years War 


rustic tongues and in the embroid 


urvived only unothcally on the 
ered folk memo 
ries Of peasants. Only about a hundred years ago 
did it revive. first in music and then in literature. 


in drama and at the very last in politics 
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The old, medium-old and ugly new give history- 
conscious Czechs a fair idea of Prague's growth. 
Ingenious 1480 clock (op) on old Town Hall tells 
time, seasons and moon phases, Lane of Hradcany 
cottages (center) housed 16th Century artisans. 


Massive Stalin monument (bottom) is latest trend. 


Czechs will tell you that even if Austria had 
not lost the first World War—a defeat out of 
which the state of Czechoslovakia was born—a 
Czech nation would have forced its way to recog- 
nition anyway. “Vienna was swarming with our 
people. The tailors and the musicians and the 
hotelkeepers, they were practically all Czech. 
Given time, we would have overrun the place. 
Then, of course, we would have moved the 
capital of the empire to Prague.” 

The fact is that Prague, although demoted by 
Austria to a provincial city, never stopped being 
the capital of the dream, the place where the 
essence and the flavor of being Czech were con- 
centrated and translated into hard stone. To the 
endless stream of country folk who felt they 
must, if they did nothing else in their lives, pay 
a visit to Prague, the city symbolized their form- 
less nation in a concrete and reassuring way. 

The solemnity of Prague’s responsibility is re- 
flected in Smetana’s music for his opera, LibuSse. 
The composer insisted that the opera should be 
played only on grave and memorable occasions, 
when spirits are prepared for communion with 
destiny, and his wishes have been observed. When 
the Nazis occupied the city and abolished the 
state, the performance of Libuse was forbidden. 
It would have been too meaningful. 

The legend is a simple one. LibuSe was a beau- 
tiful and wise princess, but after her father’s 
death her tribe was reluctant to be ruled by a 
woman, so she chose a peasant husband and 
lived happily with him. One day, gazing down at 
the broad Vitava from one of Prague’s hilltops, 
she ordered that a city be built on its bank. The 
city, LibuSe prophesied, would grow to glory at 
the head of a great and happy kingdom. That 
prophecy still hovers over Prague; no Czech 
would suppose for a moment that it was long 
ago fulfilled and finished. 

This heavy sense of destiny permeates the 
character of Prague and of its people. They are 
not romantic. If they savor their history and live 
in it, it is not with any misty-eyed visions of 
bygone pomp and derring-do. The image that 
can be called Czech character has none of the 
aura of costume novels. It is as hardheaded and 
down to earth as a Bohemian hop-grower, as 
solid and dry as knedlicky, the heavy dumplings 
that are the national dish and that have a good 
deal to do with the definitely rectangular shape 
of the national figure. Clearly, there is nothing 
lithe here. 

And nothing lissome, either, about the Czech 
language. It strikes the foreign ear as an atro- 
ciously jumbled combination of vowelless zh’s 
and ch’s and sh’s mixed with sounds which the 
English alphabet cannot reproduce. Although its 
roots are Slav, its timbre bears no resemblance to 
mellifluous Russian. As every child in Prague 
learns fearfully in school, it 1s possible to say a 
whole sentence in Czech without using a vowel. 
The classic example, fortunately, is “S¢ré prst 
skrz krk,”’ which means, “Put a finger through 
the neck”’—a phrase for which the foreigner has 
no urgent need. But in revenge, the one easily 
pronounceable Czech word is a constant trap. 


When a smiling Czech seems to reply “Ah, no— 








Monuments are the family bric-a-brac of 
Prague. Strollers on Charles’ Bridge (/op) pass 
saints venerated by the Czechs, In Wenceslaus 
Square (center) the terrace crowd can gaze on 
the Good King’s statue. Stone knight on Mol- 
dava quay (bottom) summons up heroic past. 











































































ah, no,” to every request you make, it never fails 
to take you aback, even after you remember for 
the hundredth time that in Czech ano means 
“ves.” 

There is no greater contradiction than in the 
words bohemian and Bohemian. Czechs them- 
selves are at a loss to understand how everyone 
else could conceivably have made such a dreadful 
mistake in judgment, The carefree, artistic, penni- 
less, gay and above all dashing and imprudent 
caperers who live in Montparnasse and Soho and 
Greenwich Village would be as alien in Bohemia 
as in Lapland. La vie de Bohéme and life in 
Bohemia have less in common than crepes Suzette 
and knedlicky. 

The usual explanation of the confusion is that 
gypsies first turned up in Western Europe by way 
of Bohemia, which they had reached after dally- 
ing through Rumania and Hungary on their way 
from mysterious original camping grounds some- 
where in Asia. Their Eastern origin is reflected 
in their English name, a corruption of “Egyptian,” 
The French, landing even wider of the mark, took 
to calling them “bohémiens.” 

But Czech historians know a more intriguing 
story. Once upon a time, they say, a Bohemian 
prince married a French princess whose father 
was a miser. To get off with a cheap dowry, the 
French king decreed as his wedding gift that any 
citizen of Bohemia could enter France without 
paying the usual taxes and tolls. As a result, 
every gypsy, acrobat, minstrel, tinker and im- 
pecunious wanderer in Europe presented himself 
in France as a Bohemian, and the impression 
they made was strong enough to give the word 
new connotations. It is not the only time travelers 
have given a country a false reputation abroad, 
but this group certainly caused the most far- 
fetched misconception in history. The Bohemians 
of Bohemia, who along with the Moravians and 
Silesians of Moravia constitute the Czechs, are 
as stolid, cautious, hard-working, thrifty and 
sensible a people as exist 

It is also important, to be quite clear about 
Czechs, to distinguish them from the Slovaks 
who inhabit the same nation. Their languages are 
closely similar. But all the time the Czechs were 
living under Austria, learning German and mining 
coal and manufacturing china and bicycles and 
pencils and exporting beer and music, the Slovaks 
stayed down on the farm under their fierce but 
romantic Hungarian overlords. A Slovak lady 
who lives in Prague told me at a party recently 
that she felt more at home in Paris. ““‘We Slovaks 
are more carelree, more casy-going, sloppy m 
our work, perhaps. The Czechs are more sensibl 
and much more efficient. We drink wine, the 
Czechs drink beer It makes a big difference.’ 

Nor do Czechs deny it. “Wine inflames,”’ they 
say. “Beer nourish Just look 


in any café. People who sit about drinking wine 


and tranquilize ‘ 


and spirits start talking louder and louder, the 
get into arguments, they jump up and fight. The 
They may 
get on to politics, but the more they drink the 


more calmly they talk. Th 


beer drinkers start by talking busine 


discuss, then they 
consider, finally they just nod or start to sing in 


harmony. Who wants Continued on Page 142 





Hardly acorner of architecture-conscious Prague 


i untouched by Baroque plendor from the 


formal Vriba gardens (sop), to the quiet, shaded 


island off (harles’ Bridge (center), to the 
Hradcany Castle entrance (bottom) and. it 
heroic statuary of two fighters in mortal combat 
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Neal) M. Gunn 


Deer Stalking 
in the 


Llighlands 
4 


yards flat on hy 


son the Lure of Sport 









@ When you awake in the morning the air ts 


clean and cold in the mouth as water from a hill 


stream. You listen—and hear the silence. With 
the odd feeling of having been transported mag 
ically into some boyhood memory, you turn your 
head on the pillow and through the window se« 
the ancient Caledonian pines on the lower slopes 
and, beyond them, the mountaintops. This ts the 
deer forest and you are here 

Through the window you see Dougal, the 
stalker, by the wooden bridge that spans the 
He is talking to Archie, 


the gillie. They look at the clouds to determine 


stream from the loch 


the direction of the wind 

Over the bacon and eggs all eyes are bright, for 
it is going to be a perfect day. However, good 
weather means that the deer will be up on the 
High Tops. Dougal will be considerate of an un 
tried heart until his telescope picks up an excep- 
tional stag in difficult country; then time can be 
shorter than your breath, and as for the heart 
well, in the past, a few human hearts must have 
kept going, judging by the noble heads that look 
it you from the dining-room walls. From. the 
upper end of the long room one head dominates 
all, not for its sweep of antlers, but for the aston- 
ishing fact that the head ts white 


‘Who got it—when?” asked Sandy 


“It happened long before | bought this place,” 


answered Robert 
had ordered that no one was to shoot the stag 
One of his guests shot it 
was sent down the glen » 


“Served him right too!’ 


“The proprietor at the time 


The guest, that night, 








Some one asked if this was the only record 
of a white stag in this forest. 

“No,” replied Robert. ‘“There’s another. No 
one has seen him for a month. And no one is to 
shoot him.” 

I was examining the white hide pinned on the 
wall of the vestibule beside a large-scale map of 
the forest, when a staff long as a shepherd’s crook 
was shoved into my hand. In a well-run forest 
there are no exasperating delays. I follow Dougal, 
rifle and telescope slung to his shoulders. We 
cross the wooden bridge and face the hills 
to the east. Archie makes the pony stagger as he 
fixes the saddle for carrying home the trophy 

“Think we'll need it?” I ask. 


He smiles. “I hope so.” 


My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer, 
sang the far-wandered Highlander. But red deer 
were in the Highlands before the first Highlander 
learned to string a bow or tamed a dog to help him 
hunt. Myth and legend pursue the stag through 
epic poetry whose antiquity we guess at. Frag- 
ments in Gaelic have been translated by scholars 
into an English that did its best in its time 

From the hill | return, O Morna, from the hill of 
the flying deer, with my bow and my panting 
hounds Daughter of Cormac, | love thee as m) 
soul. I have slain a deer for thee. High was his 
hranchy head, and fleet his feet of wind 

Hunting and love; food and life. The great 
hunters and the great lovers. Literature started 


that way. 















The hunters start for the Highlands 
(upper panel, from left), the professional 
stalker leading, the gillie trailing 

The stalker points, the shooter adjusts 


binoculars. Next, they scan the craggy 























hills with spyglasses . and there, 

beside a corrie is a hind—stags are nearby 
Now the actual stalking begins 

Behind a rock (/ower panel), the shooter 
selects his stag the one on the 


horizon, and fires The stalker points 























Dougal’s step is light and springy. He picks his 
way without a conscious look, like a deer on the 
run. His head tilts, then turns and smiles. | look 
up and see a bird sail from a peak without a wing- 
beat. Distance makes it small, but there is no 
mistaking a golden eagle. An invisible raven barks 
like a dog. The birches by the tumbling stream 
ire pale yellow and old gold. Gray-lichened 
rocks, fading purple on the heather; tangy scents 
assail your nostrils. 

The professional Highland stalker has always 
had a reputation for independence and forthright 
speech. When he tells you to stop you must stop, 
and when he tells you to crawl flat-out you crawl 
flat-out. Last season, a tall literary gentleman had 
moved up from behind when he shouldn’t. As 
the crouching Dougal saw the suddenly disturbed 
stag taking the hill at speed, he turned and mut- 
tered, “That great perambulating lighthouse...” 

But how perfect the companionship when 
stalker and sportsman are in accord! How de- 
lightful then to see Dougal in action, countering 
the natural hazards, especially the wind, for deer 
depend more on their keen nostrils than on their 
eyes, and among the hills and corries, eddies swirl 
and blow in all directions. 

The moment comes when Dougal stops in his 
tracks and you realize that he sees something. 
You wait until he beckons, and as you come up 
he says in the quiet monotone that has the thrill 
of all hunting in it, “Five or six hinds—the far 
side of the corrie on the green patch to the right 
of the rocks.” I follow his eyes, see two or three 
green patches, many rocks, but no dun-brown or 


reddish-brown deer. This is the way it always 


happens, for their color merges perfectly into the 
background. The dream that some day with your 
naked eye you may see the deer before Dougal 
never comes true. He sits down, extends his tele- 
scope and balances the outer end against his up- 
right staff. You follow suit, but not until you 
hear his cylinders clicking shut do you, with im- 
mense relief, pick up the deer. “Five hinds and 
one staggie,”” says Dougal. As we are not after 
female deer or immature stags, here is a problem, 
for to disturb them would send them upwind 
to disturb others, and I know Dougal has some 
distant corrie in mind, a place that rarely fails 
Iwo hours later we reach it, thanks to Dougal’s 
boundless strategy. At last he crawls forward a 
few yards and, lifting his head very slowly, looks 
over the ridge. There is a long, motionless pause 
before his head as slowly subsides. He turns his 
face and nods, but the smile in his eyes is critical 
rhe quarry is there, but it is not going to be easy 
| reach him and he cautions me as I slip my 
telescope through the tough grass. The corrie is a 
vast shallow scoop in the throat of the peak 
With my naked eye I go over it before picking up 
in the glass three stags far to the other side 
“There’s more than three,” smiles Dougal 
“One is a lookout—a toady—for a big stag lying 
down. A few more are lying just below. Worst of 
all, some hinds are far down in the corrie; they'll 
not let us approach from beneath. All we can do 
is wait. They won't get up to feed for an hour or 
two yet.”’ Then he lets me have another look, and 


I realize that what had appeared to be stunted 


The gilli 


brings the pony, covers its eyes as the siag 


to the fatal wound 


is loaded. Finally, the prize is weighed 


bushes were the branching antlers of resting stags 
We retreat a bit, and now Dougal is unrolling 
the sandwiches which | had utterly forgotten. As 
we munch away he tells me about the wild coun 
try we are looking down on, For here in some 
three weeks the stags will have found their mates, 
the rutting season will be on and the mountains 
quaking to its thunder, When a master stag raises 
his head, lays his antlers along his back and chal 
lenges all comers, the full-throated roar seems to 
me to be the most fearsome sound in nature, per 
haps because once, as a boy, | was caught by the 
October twilight in a lonely glen when challenge 
and answering challenge were echoed by the 
darkening hills as if all the lions in Africa were 
closing in. It was possibly the nearest I ever got to 
doing my mile in four minutes 

The life history of the stag has its fantastic ele 
ments, its unaccountable survivals. The antler 
for example, are shed every spring, yet by mid- 
September a new set is fully grown. Why the stag 
should grow a new set each year with so terrific a 
drain on vitality, is obscure. Yet grow them he 
does, and when the early protective “velvet” o1 
outer skin has at last been rubbed from them 
he steps forth like a newly arrayed bridegroom 
to gather as large a harem as possible 

If he is a big master stag and rounds up, say 


a score of hinds, he has his work cut out tor him 


for there are stags that have only four or five o1 
none at all, and he knows all about their design 

So around his harem he goes, herding them to 
gether. Now there is a mighty roar from the crest 


Continued on Page 1] 2t 
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Although an American fashion buyer nm Paris 
has an exacting and exhausting job, she finds time 


to window-shop for things besides clothes 


{ hehind-the SCCTUCS 
story of the world capual 


of the Haute Couture 


Paris Kashion Buyer at Work 


by Paul Kk. Deutsehman 





® Paris has been called the City of the Arts; and, She also enjoys swapping philosophies with the 
stentialists outside the Cafe des Deux-Magots. 
through the years, painters, writers, actors and Existential — De 5 

musicians have been here. There is, however, 
another creative quest whose influence on the 
world has been infinitely greater; and whose 
art is the most typically Parisian of them all—the 
quest for creations of the High Fashion world 
Priestesses of this Haute Couture cult are the 

A French youth takes her riding on an Italian 

American buyers who come here twice each year " 

te scooter, a recreation gaining popularity in Paris. 

to view the “‘co!lections.”” They decide what our 

wives and sweethearts will wear next season, and 

it is for the buyers’ flitting fancy that the fifty-odd 

Paris fashion houses go periodically into hock. 


“Sally Sullivan” is one such buyer and she comes 



















from a big Chicago department store—that | will 
call Bachrach’s, though that ts not its name 

1 met Miss Sullivan in the George Cing Hotel. 
It was about 11:00 A.M. in late July and the lobby 
was full of important-looking men in white doe- 
skin jackets and beautiful, fur-bearing blondes 
who looked like movie starlets. Miss Sullivan 
came breezing up—tall, naturally redhaired, age 
around forty and with a tight, slim, mannequin- 
like figure. “Hel-lo!” she said. “Have you had 
breakfast yet? I'm late. When the showings start 
tomorrow, I'll be up and out by eight.” 

1 followed her into the restaurant. Breakfast 
arrived and she took two gulps of orange juice, a 
nip of toast and a couple of puffs on her cigarette 
Then she devoted herself to her coffee. “About 
Paris buying,” she said, “there are two types of 
American buyers here: the few who buy garments 
for direct, one-time sale, and the many who buy 
them to be produced for the market 

“I'm a combination—that’s what makes my 
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by Barnaby Conrad 


yut of a Matador 


Jose looked more like a bullfighter than 
anyott / had ever seen, iH ould he prove as good 


as his famous uncle—the great Joselito?” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SEARRANG 


@ This true story, which | once used as a basis 
for a fictional tale, began when I first met the 
boy on the main street of Sevilla in 1945. He 
was with his uncle, Rafael, “El Gallo,” the fa- 
mous old bald gypsy of whom Hemingway 
speaks so often in Death in the Afternoon. | had 
known El Gallo for a long time and he had al- 
ways been the serene Elder Statesman, but today 
he seemed agitated as he took me by the arm. 

“Bernabé, have you heard?” The little man was 
a trembling sixty-five, but he wore a rakish black 
sombrero tilted over one eye like a true flamenco 
“The greatest—that’s what he'll be! 

“Who?” 

FE} Gallo jabbed his cigar at a young man stand- 
ing a few feet away. “Joselito’s namesake 
José—my nephew. He’s decided to fight! Finally!” 

He led me over and introduced us 

“Honored,” said the boy stiffly in a deep voice 

He was not good-looking like the photographs 
of his immortal uncle Joselito; in fact he was 
thick-lipped and almost ugly. But he had gentle 
gypsy eyes and an attractive shyness about him 
and a good toothy smile. He was only about 
seventeen and | remember thinking that he had a 
perfect build for a matador and that perhaps his 
face could acquire the forero’s disdainful steeli- 
ness in a few years. He had a big nose, and that 
seemed promising, since so many bullfighting 
greats have had powerful noses, like Belmonte and 
Manolete and Litri 








“I saw him in action yesterday, and | tell you, 
we're going to see a new era of bullfighting!” 

“But | thought he hadn't fought yet,” I said. 

“Calves, man, practicing,” said El Gallo. “I 
tell you, the grace, the control!” He blew out a 
sigh at the enormity of what he was going to 
say—** He could be as good as my brother Joselito!” 

Joselito is generally conceded to have been the 
greatest forero who ever lived. | was impressed, 
for El Gallo was not given to rash statements. 

“Nol” 

El Gallo closed his eyes and nodded twice 
‘As good!” 

Young José shifted uneasily. 

El Gallo opened his eyes and fixed them 
proudly on José. “Maybe even better,” he said, 
He prodded his thumb into José’s ribs. “Eh?” 

The boy drew one corner of his mouth up in 
the embarrassed, patronizing grimace that young 
men make around doting relatives. 

“And when does this take place?”’ I asked, ex- 
pecting him to say next year. 

E| Gallo automatically looked at his watch and 
then laughed at himself and said: “In thirty days. 
Next month we will see it. Everyone will see it.” 

They invited me to lunch and we went to a 
little restaurant called Los Corales, on narrow 
Sierpes Street where the “pigtail folk” hang out 
There’s an old chromo of Joselito on the wall 
near the table at which we were put, and the 
waiter tried to seat El Gallo on the far side. 





“No,” he said, moving over to the chair next 
to the wall, “here is where | belong—at the feet 
of my brother.” 

José drew a chair from another table and sat 
down next to him; every movement was like a 
dancer’s—or a panther’s 

Several men stopped by the table to say how 
wonderful it was that José was going to fight and 
how well they knew he would do. He took all 
this appreciatively but remained withdrawn and 
slightly uncomfortable. When they talked about 
bullfighting in general he listened politely, but | 
had the feeling he wasn't really very interested 

“| was studying the farming science,” he told 
me. “Crop rotations and 

“Until he decided that bullfighting should be 
raised out of its decadence,” Fl Gallo broke in 

“What made you decide?” 


cat and scooped it up 


José shrugged. He saw the café’s 


“Love of it,” said Rafael. ““How could he have 
the blood of Joselito and me and not love it?” 

I remembered that Joselito had started fighting 
when he was a boy in knee pants 

“Why did you wait so long?” 

José shrugged again and stroked the cat's white 
fur gently. “I guess some of us are automatically 
foreros and some are not 

“That's right!” Rafael declared enthusiasti 
cally, his arm around the boy. “And here is the 


most natural-born forero | have ever seen! 


Joselito, The Perfect, in an adorno 


uncle young José aspired to equal 


defying 


the bull to kill him. This was the immortal 


executing 


the same graceful passes, showing the same 
scornful mastery of the bull, Old El Gallo 


who had watched him practice, swore he would 


I never did find out the motivation behind his 
Maybe it was a girl he wanted to 
impress. Or maybe it was that all his life he had 


decision 
been referred to as “Joselito’s nephew" and he 
was bloody sick of it and wanted to become an 
entity himself. Or maybe he was goaded into it; 
after all, his family had always been connected 
with the bull ring, and once, back in Joselito’s 
time, thirteen members of his family fought in 
different rings on the same day 

“Here is the most natural forero I've ever 
seen,’ El Gallo said again, “My brother Jose 
lito,” he paused reverently, “the greatest, But 
he was trained for it from infancy. He was at the 
top at sixteen, Even Belmonte, the greatest rival 
a man ever had, said there was no heifer that 
could drop the bull that could hurt Joselito the 
Perfect. Then—then came May 16, 1920 

El Gallo’s old eyes misted as he recalled th 
most important and tragic day of his life. Jos 
stopped stroking the cat to lean forward tensely 
as his uncle told how Joselito went to Talavera ck 
la Reina to fight a routine and minor corrida. He 
told how Joselito drew Bailador, the subsutute 
bull from the Widow Ortega ranch, and how } 
warned Joselito of its treacherous style, El Gallo 
referred to the bull always as F/ Traidor 

It happened in a Nash,” El Gallo said, looking 
out across the café vacantly, reliving it all 
Arranging the muleta in his hand when The 
Traitor charged—no 


Continued on Page 83 
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These flowered isles in the mid-Allantic are an almost 


undiscovered vacation land. And no tourism boom, for some time 


to come, ts likely to quicken the gentle pace of island life, 


send prices soaring and dull the bloom of this sea-girt haven 


Vineyards al Sado Lourengo, on the Azvorian island of Santa Maria. Disease-resistant vines are overcoming a blight of years standing 
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Almost every inch of Santa Maria is planted; even roadsides are lined with hydrangeas 


THE AZORES 


by 


David Dodge 


bhi hard to believe when you 
first see them from a ship as they 
rise out of the sea on a golden spring 
morning. These gardened isles seem 
too fairylike to be real; they are too 
distant from the rest of the world, too 
far out in the middle of the Atlantic. 
Flores, most westerly of the group, 
lies a thousand miles off the Portu- 
guese mainland, twice that distance 
from the eastern seacoast of the 
United States. It won its name from 
early Portuguese navigators who 
tagged it with the first word that 
came to their minds when they saw 
its'verdant hills — Flowers. That might 
well be a name for the whole fertile, 
favored archipelago. No poet who 
ever saw the bright island landfalls 
blooming under a sunny sky could 
call them, as Joaquin Miller did, “the 
gray Azores.” But the man who 
wrote, “Sail on! And on!"’—like most 
Americans even today—knew little 
about the islands beyond their name. 
They're off the beaten track, out of 
the way for most travelers. Remote, 
peaceful, balmy and unspoiled, the 
Azores remain a last oceanic hide- 
away awaiting rediscovery. 

The islands lie two thirds of the 
way along the sea route from New 
York to Lisbon, roughly in the same 


latitude as those cities. Stretching four 
hundred miles northwest to south 
east, the archipelago cuts the warm 
drift of the Gulf Stream, which brings 
mild year-round temperatures. Leg 
end has it that the Azores are remain 
of the sunken continent of Atlantis 
but geologists—who pooh-pooh At 
lantis as a fable perpetrated by, or on 
Plato—describe them as submarine 
peaks built up by voleanic action 
from ocean depths of 10,000 feet or 
more, They cluster in three well 
defined groups: Flores and Corvo to 
gether in the northwest, pointing to 
ward Newfoundland; a hundred and 
fifty miles south and east is the circlet 
formed around SéAo Jorge by Faial 
Pico, Terceira and Graciosa: another 
hundred and fifty miles in the same 
direction, are Sd0 Miguel and 
Santa Maria 

Most easterly of the islands, Santa 
Maria was the first to be discovered 
or rediscovered—the are hipelago 
seems to have been known to early 


Genoese navigators 


and pos sibly to 


the Phoenicians—in 1432 


by Gongalo 
Velho Cabral, sailing under the or 
ders of Prince Henry the Navigator 
A historical curiosity is the fact that 
Cabral took several years to get from 


Santa Maria to Sdo Miguel, largest 
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Azores, long a stopover for transatlantic flights 





The modern sounsuil is a sign of Weatern influence in the 


and most beautiful of the Azores, 
though it is only about fifty miles 
away and plainly visible from its 
sister island in clear weather. Sixty 
years before the discovery of America, 
as today, it seems to have been Sado 
Miguel's fate—perhaps its fortune 
to be overlooked. Santa Maria’s 
busy international airport is the first 
European stop for planes flying the 
southern route across the Atlantic 

Yet of the 80,000 air passengers 
who annually get off there to stretch 
their legs while planes refuel, only a 
handful stay long enough to make the 
thirty-minute connecting flight to Sado 
Miguel's garlanded shores. The rest 
know nothing of this island Eden 
where freezing temperatures are un- 
known, where summer daytime highs 
rarely exceed 85° and summer nights 
are breezily cool; where the climate 
from May through October can best 
be described as superb, and where the 
less pleasant winter provides the rain- 
fall to justify Sdo Miguel's nickname 
of Ilha Verde, the Green Isle 

The combination of mild climate, 
volcanic soil fertility and generous 
rainfall makes it possible to grow al- 
most any crop on the island: pine- 
apples, bananas, tea, tobacco, citrus, 
grapes, apples, strawberries, cereal 
grains, garden stuff, anything. Here 
cedars of Lebanon flourish side by 
side with palms of Morocco, tree 
ferns of New Zealand, camellias of 
Japan, pines of Scandinavia, bamboos 


of Burma and the exotic creepers of 


Central America. Azorians are fond 
of flowers, and plant them every- 
where: in gardens, in window boxes, 
along the highways. Even the streets 
are spread with designs of flower 
petals on festive occasions in these, 
the “gray Azores.” 

Too little of this beauty ts visible 
from Santa Maria's airport, an in- 
stallation left over from World War 
il. Santa Maria itself, an island of se- 
cluded small villages, high pastures 
and hilly vineyards, offers fewer im- 
mediate attractions to visitors than 


Sdo Miguel or Terceira, fifty minutes 


beyond Sdo Miguel by the little inter- 
island plane and “third” island of the 
archipelago—in name, in size, in or- 
der of discovery. Yet Terceira is first 
in historical interest, colonial tradi- 
tion and Azorian culture; and in its 
own indolent other-worldly way it is 
as charming as S40 Miguel the beauti- 
ful. The other half-dozen islands are 
without air connection, Visited regu- 
larly only by a fortnightly packet 
from Lisbon, irregularly by passen- 
ger-freighters, they are virtually un- 
known to outlanders. 

The archipelago gained its name 
through an error that would shame an 
amateur bird watcher. No vertebrate 
land animals lived on the islands 
when their discoverers landed, but 
circling buzzards—no doubt eying 
the new arrivals as a potential change 
from a fish diet—were mistaken for 
goshawks, in Portuguese agores. The 
islands became, and remained, the 
Goshawks (pronounced by the island- 
ers ah-SORSH, by others, variously, 


ah-ZOR-ays or AY-zorz). Many of 


the first settlers were Flemings, who 
emigrated from their own war-dev- 
astated land in such numbers that the 
central island group was known as the 
“Flemish Isles” for several centuries, 
until Flemish and Portuguese blood- 
streams had blended into Azorian. 
The islander of today is a sturdy, 
self-reliant, friendly, dignified man, 
almost as often flaxen haired and blue 
eyed as he is olive skinned; a good 
seaman, a good farmer, a good worker 
without killing himself at it. Amanhd, 
Portuguese equivalent of the Mexican 
mahana, is 4 word often heard in the 
Azores; let it go, it will wait, tomor- 
row is soon enough. When need 
arises, islanders move fast, efficiently 
and with self-confidence. To land on 
most of the islands, where good har- 
bors do not exist, ship passengers 
must transfer to a small boat, as often 
as not one rocking on swells that send 
formidable rollers crashing onto a 
stony shore. One timid lady, hesitat- 
ing to trust herself to the boat pitching 
below the relative safety of a ship's 





landing stage, was reassured by the 
boatman with: “Senhora, Azorians 
are the best boatmen in the world; we 
of Pico are the best in the Azores, and 
1 am the best on Pico.” It was his 
statement of the facts, not a brag. 

Thecommon Portuguese expression 
of thanks is obrigado, meaning, sim- 
ply, obliged. Island villagers still ac- 
cept a gift or a favor with the old- 
fashioned, graceful: Por almas dos 
seus caidos—for the souls of your 
dead. And while it is wholly possible 
for a stranger to pass an islander on 
the road without receiving more than 
a cheerful bom dia or boa tarde, the 
islander would much prefer to take 
time out to learn the stranger’s name, 
and where has he come from, and 
where is he going, and why, and does 
the stranger know the islander’s cousin 
in America? It’s not nosiness, just 
simple cordiality. The same friendli- 
ness may extend, on occasions such as 
an island festival or saint’s day cele- 
bration, to the sharing of a bottle of 
aguardente, a high-voltage brandy 
made from sweet potatoes. If you re- 
fuse, you'll hurt somebody’s feelings. 
Island hospitality is too warm to be 
easily rejected. 

The Portuguese and Flemish blood- 
lines have been diluted in some areas 
by a Breton strain, inherited from 
other early settlers, and a Moorish ad- 
mixture from sea raiders who rav- 
ished the islands regularly during the 
16th Century. The combination pro- 
duces in island women a prettiness of 
face and figure that is occasionally 
startling, but their Moorish progeni- 
tors were one of the few groups of 
visitors not cordially welcomed by the 
islanders. Others who settled there 
were the Spaniards, during Spain's 
domination over Portugal from 1580 
to 1640. Those sixty years coincided 
with the heyday of Drake, Raleigh, 
Frobisher, Hawkins and other English 
freebooters who made life merry hell 
on the high seas for Spanish galleons 
waddling home from the Americas 
heavy-laden with gold and silver. It was 

Continued on Page 70 














The hooded woman and the 
mosaic sidewalk of 

San Miguel are Eastern 
influences, left over 

from the lime the Moors 
held Portugal, 


mother country of the Azores 
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CLontinued from Page Obs 
Angra 


came an important refuge for Spain’s 


lerceira port city, that be- 
treasure ships and the center of Span- 
ish rule in the islands, touching off a 
feud that Ponta 
Delgada, SAo Miguel's port and capi- 


between city and 


tal, which this day 


Angra 


Portuguese 


continues to 
bravely in the 
1832 to earn 


which fought 


war of 1829 


for itself the name of Angra do He 
roiwimeo till looks down tt nose at 
Ponta Delgada for having won no 
honor Ponta Delwada, today the 


largest and most important port in the 
on of Sdo Miguel's 


population and produc 


ie hip | vo by rei 


greater Size 


tivity, regards Angra as a poky little 
backwater living in the past 

The total land area of the island 
group is, at present reading, 88% 
quare miles. The figure has varied 


from time to time and may vary again 
One of the more notable variations 
ISI1, of a 


about a mile 


was the appearance, in 


small new island from 


Sio Miguel, as the result of submarine 


oleanic action. The islet survived 


long enough to be named Sabrina by 


the master of an English frigate, also 


the Sabrina, that was in the vicinity 


then washed away. Similar upheavals 
have occurred within historical times 
vithout creating any permanent new 
islands’ inhabi 


{00.000 


living space for the 


tants ‘timated at today 
About half of the population live on 
Sado Miguel, which comprises nearly a 
about 60,000 


third of the total area 


occupy Terceira, approximately half as 
large, and 870 live on Corvo, the small- 
est, with less than seven square miles 
around 25,000 
half that 


and the only other city of im- 


Ponta Delgada has 


inhabitants; Angra, about 
many 
portance in the islands is Horta, on 


Faisal 


Horta’s main claim to fame is the 


with fewer than 10,000 


fact that every cablegram speeding 
across the floor of the North Atlantic 
to the 


European mainland 


comes 
Before the 


machines to do the 


up there to be relayed 


invention of 


Evervone on Santa Varia works 


The lots at right are wailing to hau 


job, this required a number of skilled 
skilled 
mostly British, American and 
Horta a 
bustling, cosmopolitan social center 


hands. In past years these 


hands 
German nationals—made 
As the island saying went in those 


days: “On Sdo0 Miguel they work; at 


Angra they pray; in Horta they 
dance.”” Now only a small British 
colony survives to do the dancing 


Horta’s harbor, the best in the is- 
lands, was a regular stop on the pi- 
oneer Pan American Airways Clippet 
service across the Atlantic, but lost its 


Santa Maria 


planes replaced flying boats 


place to when land 

All three of the island cities were 
important ports in the boom days of 
the whaling industry during the 19th 
Century. Ships out of New England 
put in there for water, provisions and, 
very often, crew members. Islanders 
who sailed aboard these vessels not in- 
frequently jumped ship and settled in 
the United States. The pressure of 
population caused other Azorians to 
follow them. Those who, having made 


their fortune, return to the islands, 


are known locally as americanos 
Not 


lands are content to remain 


all who come back to the is- 
As one 
americano put it, rather desperately, 


after twenty-five years in Southern 


twenty-four 
“What 
do you do around here? No movies, 


California followed by 


hours on his native Graciosa, 


no television, no baseball, no drive- 
ins, no nothing.” 

“Why did you come back?” he was 
asked 


don’t know 


He shrugged helplessly. “‘l 
Saudades, | guess.” 
Saudades, a Portuguese word that 
does not translate easily, means nos- 
talgia, homesickness, yearning, a com- 
pulsive longing for something of 


You 


saudades for home, a girl, a plate of 


somebody absent. can have 


black beans with sour cream. Even 


confirmed expatriates seem to have 


some saudades for the islands; many 


send money and clothing back to their 


homeland from America. The sight of 
a Junior Space Cadet T-shirt or Roy 





even the smal children 
home a wicker wagonload 


j 


of flour ground in the wind-powered m 


Rogers jumper on barefoot island 
small fry is not uncommon. 

Ihe whaling ships that took so 
many islanders to America are no 
more, but whaling is still carried on in 
the Azores—the hard way, with hand 
harpoons. Every island has one or 
more lookouts posted on high coastal 
cliffs, scanning the sea with binocu- 
When a “She 


blows!” is relayed to the fishermen 


lars. spout Is seen, 
Power boats tow the hunters to sea. 
but power boats can come only so 
close to a basking whale without dis- 
Beyond that 


whalers rely on sail, oars and, during 


turbing it point, the 
the last delicate moments of the stalk, 
small paddles. Whaling guns, explod- 
ing harpoon heads and other refine- 
ments of the killer’s art are not part of 
their equipment. The days of Melville 
and Moby Dick survive here. 
Deadheads aré not taken in the 
whaling boats when the men set out 
for a kill. There’s too little room, too 
much gear, too many chances for an 
extra man to get in the way of a har- 
poon cast or lose a leg to a whipping 
coil of rope as it spins out of its tub. 
But the tow boat has room for passen- 
gers, and a visitor lucky enough to be 
on hand when news of a sighted whale 
comes down from the clifftops may 
have a ringside seat at one of the most 
thrilling primitive combats the world 
still knows. No bullfight compares 
with the spectacle of a handful of men 
attacking twenty, thirty or fifty tons 
of sea monster in its own element. The 
whaling boats, usually about forty 
feet long, look substantial enough 
when being run out of their sheds into 
the water, but like cockleshells along- 
side their prey. When the harpoon is 
a toggle in its blade 
lock it 


spine. From then until a gory finish 


properly Set, 
opens to under the whale’s 
hunters and hunted are tied together, 
usually by half a mile of line that 
flashes over the side so quickly with 
a sounding whale’s dive that the bol- 
lard which it seems 


Continued on Page 129 
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In Ouest of 
Beer 
by Frank O'Connor 


Is it true that an Irishman goes to a pub 
to get away from women? Or that 

the Englishman drinks to 

enjoy himself? A gifted Irish 

writer tells why one 


man’s sip is another man’s flood 








ie 


shoud 


@ it was a great relief to me when I took up the 
study of dreams to find that when I dreamed oi 
an inn or a pub | was dreaming about a wife. | 
don’t suppose the temperance societies go ip 
much for dream language, but they would be well 
advised to remember that pubs and beer are as 
deeply rooted in a man’s world as marriage itself. 
This goes back to days when.-forests covered the 
earth, the roads were only tracks and the lighted 
alehouse was the very image of Life itself. All the 
great abbeys were inns as well, and if ever you 
find yourself on the road from Southampton to 
London, stop off at the hospital of St. Cross 
where, by a ritual that goes back to heaven 
knows what century, you are expected to ask for 
your “dole.”’ The dole is now only a token piece 
of bread and a token nip of beer, and even the 
beer is brewed by a local brewery instead of on 
the premises, but it reminds you that there was a 
time when the custom might have meant the 
difference between life and death to you. 

Now, | may as well confess that | am not by 
nature a drinker. That is partly because | had a 
father who was. | have written about him in vari- 
ous disguises, but temperance was never one of 
them. He drank in what | always think of as 
a peculiarly Irish way—in bouts. Between the 
bouts his behavior was admirable, so admirable 
indeed that he admired it himself, and the more 
he admired it, the greater grew the poor man’s 
pride till, at last, he had to celebrate it. The result 
of the celebration was that inside a week he was 
again a wreck—moral, physical and financial. | 
remember once, during a slight argument, he 
opened my uncle's face with a poker. I felt 
deeply about these bouts, more particularly be- 
cause | was frequently tagged on to him as a 
brake, but the only result of this was that I spent 
the entire day standing outside pubs receiving a 
lemonade or a penny every few hours to keep 
me content. Only twice did | manage to act like a 
brake. Once was very late at night when I was 
standing in the cold outside a pub miles from 
home and saw a woolly dog in the window of a 
shop. The toy dog cost sixpence, and sixpence 
was exactly what | had collected during the day, 
so | bought the dog for protection and walked 
home by myself. That almost cured Father of the 
drink. The second time was after a funeral when 
| drank Father's pint while he had his back turned 
and he, stone-cold sober, had to bring me home, 
drunk and with a cut over my eye, a sight that 
steadied him for months. 

Phe result was that till | was thirty | hated the 
sight of pubs, and I'm still capable of feeling a 
shudder at the sight of some. 

When an Irishman goes to a pub it is usually to 
get away from women, Drink ts his escape from 
the emotional problems which, according to the 
best authorities, he now evades more successfully 
than any male in Europe. He wants nothing sug- 
gestive of love, family and home. Anything to 
do with sex is barred, and the risqué joke which 
keeps an English barroom happy for an hour is 
likely to provoke frowns. Conversation is gener- 
ally serious; it may deal with sports, politics and 
the likelihood of war. The more intelligent cus- 
tomers may discuss what's wrong with the coun- 
try, the church, and the government. These are 
subjects which you cannot discuss with a woman, 





hecause she would be bound (a) to disagree and 
(b) to report the criticisms in quarters where they 
could do you damage. 

At the same time, it must be understood that 
this Irish way of drinking is schizoid and, as such, 
leads to rows. Father's behavior with the poker 
was not exceptional. James Bridie, the Scottish 
dramatist, enthused endlessly over the fact that 
F. R. Higgins, the Irish poet, was knocked out 
in a Dublin bar during an argument about poetry. 
Except for a few intimate friends, | scarcely 
know a single Irishman who does not feel com- 
pelled at a certain stage of the proceedings to tell 
me exactly what he thinks of me, and I invariably 
find it astonishing. It is a tribute partly to the 
natural sweetness of the Irish character, partly to 
the repressive power of Irish society that it takes 
so much drink to bring Irishmen to the aggres- 
sive stage. 

Mind, I do not resent it. The only type of 
Irishman I do resent is the kind that tells me what 
he thinks of me on less than half a bottle, and he 
is usually paranoiac instead of schizoid and may 
safely be left to the psychiatrists, but all the same 
it creates problems. I once had a friend, a very 
gallant soldier with an intelligent and talented 
wife, and we visited a lot at each other’s homes. 
One evening we were all at my apartment when 
an amateur musician called, and we played rec- 
ords and discussed music till late in the night. Ap- 
parently, my friend the officer was enjoying him- 
self, but a few days later we met in town and 
went to my favorite pub for a drink. It was only 
then that | noticed he was slightly “high” and 
then only because of his unusual frankness. 

He wasn't offensive, and I didn’t resent it; on 
the contrary, | am always delighted to see what 
goes on behind that bland and gentle Irish mask. 
He merely asked me to admit that, whereas he 
was a very fine musician and would have had a 
most distinguished career as a violinist if only 
he’d continued his lessons, | knew nothing about 
music and was, in fact, forever chancing my arm 
by talking about things of which | knew nothing. 
In fact, he added, with an endearing smile, | was 
just a phony—pleasant enough, but a phony. | 
agreed to every single proposition : it may be some 
unconscious recollection of how Father used that 
poker, but I always do agree. And sometimes it 
takes an awful lot of agreeing, because the drinker 
himself is never so entirely submerged but that he 
notices something peculiar in his own behavior 
so he keeps on reiterating his propositions, usu- 
ally in stronger and stronger terms, in the hope 
that they will begin to sound natural and familiar 
to himself, 

Which they don’t, of course, because we met 
again a few days later and had another drink, and 
this time he was apologetic, though he didn’t 
know what about. He couldn't remember, and 
though I said at once that it wasn’t worth remem- 
bering, he persisted and asked me to tell him 
frankly what he had said. “I’m quite sure | was 
offensive,” he said, but when I tried to assure him 
that this was something he couldn't be even if he 
tried, he remained dissatisfied. He wanted to 
know his exact words, and I couldn't bring my- 
self to repeat them, because if anybody were 
to repeat something | had said in that state, 
I should die of 


Continued on Page 156 














EVUROPE’S FINE 
RESTAURANTS 


@ /n co-operation with the Grand Sénéchal in America of the Con 
frérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin, HOLIDAY ree ommends the follow 
ing list of fine Continental restaurants. The Confrérie is one of the 
oldest and most re peck d of all the world's societies dedicated to the 
knowledge and enjoyment of fine food and wines. Its headquarters 
are in France, at Chateau du Clos de Vougeot en Bourgogne, but 
there are also chapters in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New Orleans, Wilmington and Beverly Hills. The member- 


ship comprises many of the world’s leading gourmets 














































Tour d’ Argent, 15 Quai de la Tournelle, is said to be the oldest 


restaurant in Paris. The view: Notre-Dame de Paris. 


FRANCE 


Paris 

L’ Escargot Montorgueil Distin- 
guished cuisine in a building that 
dates from Henry II; expensive. 

Grand Vefour . . . Paris of the Empire 
wonderful food and wines ; expensive 

Lapérouse . . . Intimate, distinguished 
gourmet atmosphere; expensive. 

Tour d’ Argent .. . One of the world’s 
great; crowded; very expensive. 

Maxim's... Elegant and chic, superb 
cuisine; very expensive, 

Lasserre .. . For upper-bracket visitors 
to France; very expensive. 

Plaza Athénée Hotel Restaurant 
Fashionable, fine cuisine; expensive. 

Berkeley Hotel Restaurant . . . Smart, 
distinguished cuisine; expensive. 

Joseph Elegant, small; expensive. 

Taillevent Restful, attractive, su- 
perb cuisine, a great cellar; expensive 

San Francisco . . . Superb Italian cook- 
ing in a flower-laden room; expen- 
Sive, 

Relais Gastronomique Paris-Est 
Great food in a railroad station 


(Gare de l'Est); not too expensive 


Avalion 
Hotel de la Poste 


truly great; expensive 


Another of the 


Bordeaux 
Le Chapon Fin Superb cuisine 
wines, one of France’s best; expen- 
Sive 
Bougival 
Coq Hardi 


raced garden; expensive, 


Superb dining in a ter- 


Cannes 
Drap d'Or 


décor expensive, 


Glamorous food and 


Col de ta Luere (Lyon) 
Mére Brazier . . . One of France's 


finest; moderate to expensive. 


La Brague (Antibes) 
La Bonne Auberge One of France's 


and the world’s great; expensive. 


Les Baux 

Baumanieére Great food, beautiful 
setting; expensive 

Nice 

Raynaud Elegant décor, distin 
guished cuisine; expensive. 

Saulieu 

Hétel de la Céte-d’Or 


small, fine cuisine; moderate to ex 


Elegant 


pensive 


Strasbourg 
Valentin Sorg Excellent cuisine; 


moderate to expensive 


Talloires 
Le Pere Bise 


lakeside ; moderate to expensive 


Great cuisine on a 


Vienne 


Truly great; expensive 


Pyramide 





Villetranche 
Chateau de Madrid . 
lous view; expensive. 


Luxurious, fabu- 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

Franziskaner Superb food in a 
600-year-old building; not too ex- 
pensive. 

Sacher’s Hotel Restaurant . . . Fine 
Viennese cuisine in a famous old 
hotel; moderate to expensive. 


Salzburg 
Goldener Hirsch . . 
fine cuisine; moderate. 


. Intimate; restful; 


BELGIUM 

Brusseis 

The Carlton 
of Belgium's great; expensive. 


Elegant décor; one 


La Couronne . . . Luxurious décor, su- 
perlative food; expensive. 

Filet de Boeuf et Ambassadeurs . . . Su- 
perb cuisine, one of Belgium’s best; 
expensive. 

L’ Epaule de Mouton (Chantraine) .. . 
Intimate; very fine cuisine; expen- 
sive. 

DENMARK 

Copenhagen 

Coq d'Or 
cuisine; not Loo expensive, 


Fine Danish and French 

Syv Smaa Hjem . Superb food in 
luxuriols rooms; expensive, 

La Belle Terrasse 


Tivoli Gardens; not too expensive. 


Elegance in 
Wivex . Largest and one of the best 
in Europe ; moderate to expensive. 

. Sea food at 


its best; not loo expensive, 


Krogs Fiskerestaurant . . 


ENGLAND 

London 

Caprice ... One of London’s best, dis- 
tinguished cuisine, fashionable at- 
mosphere ; very expensive 

Mirabelle 
completely charming Mayfair res- 


First-class cuisine in a 


taurant, fashionable; expensive. 


L Ecu de France 
Anglo-French cuisine; expensive, 


Gourmet’s haven, 

Wheeler's Restaurants Excellent 

British sea food; moderate. 

. World- 
famous dining rooms; expensive, 

Bentley's 


restaurant; moderate to expensive. 


Savoy Hotel Restaurants 


Superb oyster bar and 


White Tower .. . Greek Specialties in a 
Soho setting; moderate. 

Isola Bella... Authentic Italian cuisine, 
one of Soho’s best ; not too expensive. 

Cunningham's Eighteenth Century 


décor; superb sea food; expensive. 


GERMANY 

Ousseldort 

Breidenbacher Hof 
elegant, superior food; expensive 


Germany's most 








FPranktort 


Kaiserkeller One of Germany’s 
famous; not too expensive. 


Munich 

Walterspiel (Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten)... 
Attractive décor; very fine cuisine; 
moderate to expensive. 

One of 
Germany's best; moderate to ex- 
pensive. 

HOLLAND 

Amsterdam 

Dikker & Thijs . 
distinguished setting; expensive. 


Schwarzwalder-Weinhaus 


. . Very fine cuisine, 


Amstel Hotel Restaurant . . . Elegant, 
subdued atmosphere, one of Am- 
sterdam’s best; expensive. 

Stuyvesant Room in Hotel Victoria... 
Luxurious, elegant; expensive. 

The Hague 

Hotel des Indes Restaurant . . . Superb 
hotel cuisine; moderate to expensive, 

Saur ... The best of sea food and serv- 
ice; not too expensive, 

Tampat Senang .. . Intriguing Dutch- 
East Indian food; not too expensive. 

House of Lords .. 
expensive. 


. Very fine cuisine; 


IRELAND 

Dublin 

. . Social Dublin 
in one of Ireland’s oldest and best; 
moderate to expensive. 


Restaurant Jammet . 


Russell Hotel . . . Cuisine includes Irish 
fish-and-game specialties; expensive, 


ITALY 
Rome 
Palazzi Glamorous cuisine and 
décor in a villa that was once the 
home of Mussolini's mistress, on 
Monte Mario 20 minutes from the 


heart of Rome; expensive. 


Alfredo all Augusteo . 
international celebrities; expensive, 

Alfredo alla Scrofa Luxurious, 
elegant, interesting crowd; expen- 
sive. 

Boar’s Head Grill, Hotel Flora . . . Su- 
perb hotel cuisine; moderate to ex- 
pensive. 

Hostaria dell’Orso . . 
from ground floor tavern to Cabala 
Room; expensive. 

.. One of Rome's best: mod- 
erate to expensive 

Tre Scalini 
of Bernini fountains; moderate, 


. Great food, 


. Fabulous décor 


Passetto . 

... Good food with a view 

Casina Valadier . .. Great cuisine atop 
the Pincian hill, fine view; moderate 
to expensive. 

Florence 

Baldini . . . Great cuisine; 


Buca San Ruffillo . 
cellar; moderate to expensive, 


expensive. 


.. Fine cuisine in a 


Sabatini . 


pensive. 
Buca Lapi . 


.. Excellent Italian food; ex- 


.. Colorful, Florentine cel- 
lar restaurant; moderate to expen- 
sive. 

Doney .. . Smart crowd, superb food; 
moderate to expensive. 

Hotel Excelsior-ltalia Restaurant . .. 
Fine hotel cuisine; expensive. 


Milan 
Giannino’s . . . Superb cuisine, Tuscan 
specialties ; expensive. 

Barca d’Oro . . . Distinguished regional 
cuisine, elegant décor; expensive, 
Savini... Old-fashioned décor, after- 

the-opera suppers; expensive. 
Naples 
Da Angelo . . . Superb view of the Bay 
from the terrace, dancing, excellent 
cuisine; moderate to expensive, 
Hotel Restaurant 
hotel cuisine; expensive, 


Excelsior . . Fine 


L’ Epaule de Mouton, in Brussels, is a top Belgian restaurant. 
M. Chantraine (below) cooks in sight of the diners. 
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Sorrento 

. Fine 
Neapolitan cuisine; terrace view of 
the Bay of Naples; expensive, 


Excelsior Grand Hotel Vittoria . . 


Venice 
Taverna La Fenice Fashionable, 
sea-food specialties; expensive. 
Royal Danieli Hotel , . . Superb cuisine 
with a Grand Canal view; expensive, 
Harry's Bar 


gay smart 


.. International cuisine, 
crowd, a Hemingway 


hideaway; moderate to expensive. 


NORWAY 
Osio 
La Belle Sok 


specializing in sea food; expensive, 


Small, luxurious, 

Dronningen . . . Excellent food at the 
Yacht Club; not too expensive, 

Ekebergs 15 minutes from city, 
fabulous view; not too expensive. 


Bergen 
Floyrestauranten ,. . View from top of 
the funicular, dancing; moderate, 
Bellevue 


suburbs, fine view; not too expen- 


Excellent cuisine in the 


Sive, 


Lillehammer 
Victoria Turisthotell Excellent, first- 


class Cuisine; moderate to expensive, 


Stavanger 
Atlantic Hotel Restaurant 
modern, first class; expensive, 


Very 


PORTUGAL 

Lisbon 

Hotel Aviz Restaurant . . , Portugal's 
greatest; luxurious room in a former 
castle; very expensive. 

Tavares Elegantly international; 
Continental cuisine; expensive, 

Oh! Lacerda(formerly Cortador),,. Best 


grilled meats in Portugal; moderate, 


SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh 

George Hotel's Ambassador Restau- 
rant Fashionable atmosphere, 


fine Continental cuisine; moderate 
to expensive, 

St. Giles Grill . . . High-standard 
cuisine; not loo expensive. 


Gleneagies 

Gleneagles Hotel Restaurant Luxury 
resort, superb cuisine that includes 
local game specialties; expensive, 
SPAIN 
Madrid 
Horchers . . . Elegant, one of Spain's 

greatest; moderate to expensive 

Chipén . . . Luxurious, very Spanish» 
Basque specialties ; expensive. 
Wonderful sea food, 


unpretentious; not too expensive, 


Hogar Gallego . 


La Barraca Valencian atmosphere 


and cuisine; not too expensive, 
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Some 
it as good as the best in France 


Passetto, in Rome epicures rat 


Sobrino de Botin 
specializes in 
pensive 


Barcelona 


Very Spanish, 


suckling pig; inex- 


Circulo Ecuestre Extremely fine 
cuisine, clublike; expensive 
Parellada 


a formal, luxurious setting 


Continental cuisine in 

expen 
sive 

Los Caracoles No “grande cuisine” 

here; good, simple Spanish food; in 


formal atmosphere; inexpensive 


@! Escorial 
Hotel Filipe I Restaurant Superb 
cuisine, one of Spain's most delightful 


hotels; expensive 


SWEDEN 
Stockhoim 
Riche 


crowd; moderate to expensive, 


Luxurious, Swedish celebrity 
Teatergrillen .. . (nternational cuisine; 
inexpensive 


Grand Hotel Restaurant ,, , Superb food 







in a grassy winter garden; moderate 
to expensive, 
Stallmastaregarden Famous for 


hors d'oeuvres, fine cuinine in a 
00-year-old inn north of 


moderate to expensive 


beautiful 


the city 





SWITZERLAND 
Zurich 
Veltliner Keller 


cuisine in an elegant old mansion 








Distinguished 






expensive 


Hotel Eden au Lac . First-class hotel 


cuisine ; expensive 
Zug 
Aklin One of Switzerland's great 





moderate to expensive 





sue ber sich 


den Magen Verrenken 


Als dem Wirt 
einen Pfennig Schenken 





It can be easier than you think, for it has a 


fundamental similarity to English. 


Seventh in a HOLIDAY series on the world’s languages 


A Start in German 


@ It may surprise some, but German is the 
leading language in Europe, the big, impor- 
tant tongue. This is partly due to the fact 
that German is almost exclusively a Euro- 
pean language. Its one hundred million 
speakers embrace not only the populations 
of West and East Germany and of Austria 
but also three fourths of Switzerland. In 
addition, at least twenty million people 
speak German as a second language in the 
countries that border the Teutonic home- 
land: Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
northern Italy, eastern France. If your Eng- 
lish and French aren’t understood in any of 
these countries, by all means try German. 

There are interesting historical reasons 
for this state of affairs. Before World War 
I, the Kaiser’s Imperial Germany was the 
leading nation on the European continent, 
and this made German the predominant 
trade language in small neighboring coun- 
tries like Holland, Denmark and Sweden. 
German also was spoken in what are now 
French Alsace-Lorraine, Danish Schleswig- 
Holstein, Polish Silesid and the Masurian 
region. South of Imperial Germany’s sixty- 
five million people lay Austria-Hungary 
with a population of fifty-five million. Here 
lived the Germans of Upper and Lower 
Austria, Carinthia and the Tirol, the Mag- 
yars of Hungary, the Czechs and Slovaks 
of Bohemia and Moravia, the Poles and 
Ruthenians of Galicia, the Rumanians of 
Transylvania, the Serbs and Croats of Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia and Croatia, 
ihe Slovenes of Istria, the Italians of Trieste, 
Gorizia and the Trento region, along with a 
liberal sprinkling of Gypsies and Jews. Al- 
most all spoke German. 


= 3 
Mario Pei, novelist and multilinguist, enjoys 


reading and eating German: a stein of lager, 
a plate af knackwurst, parsley potatoes and 
sauerkraut, The motto, translated freely, says, 
“It is better to get an upset stomach than leave 
a pennyworth to go back to the innkeeper.” 
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by Mario Pet 


This great tongue of central Europe is, 
like our own English, a member of the Teu- 
tonic branch of the great Indo-European 
family of languages. In basic respects it 
comes closer to English than do the Ro- 
mance languages, from which English has 
so extensively borrowed. 

Like English and Dutch, German belongs 
to the West Germanic branch of Teutonic. 
This sets it apart from Scandinavian, or 
North Germanic. Unlike English and Dutch, 
literary German is based largely on the 
High German dialects of West Germanic, 
The terms “High” and “Low” applied to 
West Germanic languages and dialects refer 
not to culture but to elevation above sea 
level; the Low German dialects are the ones 
ot the low-lying coastline, the High German 
those of the Bavarian, Austrian and Swiss 
mountain regions. The most striking fea- 
ture of the difference between the two is a 
shift in consonant sounds. In certain posi- 
tions a Germanic d (which remains a d in 
Low German, Dutch and English) turns 
into a ¢ in High German; th becomes 1, ¢ 
becomes ss or z, p becomes pf or /, k be- 
comes kh, The ultimate result is that we 
have cold and good in English, koud and 
goed in Dutch, but kal/t and gut in German. 
Other examples are English bath, German 
Bad; English two, water (Dutch twee, wa- 
ter) German zwei, Wasser; English break 
(Dutch breken), German brechen. English 
dapper, with d and p, is German tapfer, with 
t and pf. This rule of shift applies even to 
words which the Germanic languages bor- 
rowed at that period from Latin, so that 
Latin planta and piper become English plant 
and pepper, but German Pflanze and Pfeffer. 

English, stemming from Anglo-Saxon— 
a Low German dialect of the North Sea 
coast—retains the original Germanic con- 
sonants. The German mainland is about 
evenly divided between Low and High Ger- 
man dialects, but when a literary form for 
all of Germany was sought during the Ref- 
ormation, Luther's translation of the Bible, 
in 1531, effected a compromise which leaned 
rather heavily in favor of High German. 


This does not mean that all of the German- 
speaking world follows Luther's linguistic 
model. There are numerous and widely di- 
verging dialects. In seaport towns like Ham- 
burg and Bremen you will hear stehen and 
sprechen (stand and speak) pronounced 
with the English s¢, sp sounds rather than 
the standard German shi, shp. In Bavaria, 
Austria, and particularly Switzerland are 
variants of High German that go far be- 
yond the standard language in their conso- 


- nant shifting. The Swiss, in fact, sometimes 


claim to have a separate language, which 
they call Schwyzer-Tiltsch (Swiss German). 

Mark Twain once undertook to demon- 
strate humorously that any American can 
speak German if he wants to, and the re- 
verse has been abundantly proved by Herr 
Heinrich Schnibble in the pages of The 
Saturday Evening Post. There is a funda- 
mental similarity, derived from a common 
origin, in the everyday vocabulary. 

A word of warning is in order, however. 
While practically all the words we inherited 
from Anglo-Saxon have in German not 
merely a counterpart, but a word that comes 
from the identical West Germanic root, 
these words have a strange way of being 
deceptive. For one thing, they may look 
identical and have very different meanings. 
Again, there may be a change in form ac- 
companied by a change in meaning. Ger- 
man Zeit corresponds, with the consonant 
shifts mentioned before, to tide; actually, 
it means time. Of course there is a semantic 
connection between tide and time, which 
wait for no man, but people who allow 
themselves to be guided by these consonant 
shifts are in for other strange surprises. 
Consider the common German endings 
-heit, -schaft, -ung, -tum, which etymologi- 
cally correspond to English -hood, -ship, 
-ing, -dom. Freedom is not Freitum, but 
Freiheit, \iterally freehood. A/tertum would 
be olderdom, if we had kept the word in 
Fnglish; we didn’t, but replaced it with 
antiquity, drawn from Latin. 

Sull, there is a basic relationship between 
the Anglo-Saxon part of our language and 
the German vocabulary. Words like Brot, 
Milch, Fleisch, Fisch, Vater, Mutter, Bruder, 
Sohn, Tochter, finden, fallen, gut, besser, 
und, fiir and thousands of others show the 
very intimate kinship between the two 
languages. So face German not as an alien 
tongue, but as a long-lost relative whom 
you are glad to see again. 

The sounds of German are relatively 
simple to an English speaker. Most of them 
appear in English, though often with a dif- 
ferent spelling. 

Like English, German differentiates be- 
tween long and short vowel sounds. As in 
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English, a vowel usually has the short 
value when it is followed in writing 
by a double consonant, the long 
value when written double or fol- 
lowed in spelling by h. 

There is an ah-sound as in English 
father, which we shall represent by 
ah: Vater (pau-tuhr), father; aber 
(AHt-buhr), but. And there ts a shorter 
a-sound, like the o in American not, 
which may be represented by a: 
Wasser (VAS-Suhr), water: als (ALS), 
when 

There is a long e, which ts like the 
ay of lay, but with the end cut off. 
We'll indicate it by ay: sehr (ZAYR), 


very; zehn (TSAYN), ten. There is 
also a short e-sound, like that of met, 
Welt (VELT), 


world: besser (pes-suhr), better. E1- 


for which we will use e 


ther of these sounds may be found in 
writing not only as e, but also as d: 
ypdt (SHPAYT), late; Mdnner (MEN- 
nuhr), men. There is also an un- 
stressed ¢, usually final in the word, 
or followed by a single final conso- 
nant, which is like the e of the, in the 
man, or the e of taken: and for this 
we'll use uh: heute (Hol-tuh), today; 
fallen (¥AL-luhn), to fall 

Both ie and long j give the sound 
of jin machine or ee of see; for this 
we 


can sie (ZEE), she; hier 


(HEER), here; jin (EEN), him. But a 


use ce 


short /, gives the sound of / in pin, 
and for this we can use 1: mit (MIT), 
with; immer (iM-muhr), always 
Long o is like the o of bore or oh, 
short o like the o of often, or better 
if you can imitate a Britisher, 
like British o in pot. We shall use oh 


and o for 


yet, 
them: wo (VOH), where: 
ohne (Ou-nuh), without; vo//, (FOL), 
full; morgen (MOR-guhn), tomorrow, 
Long u is like the u of rule or the 
ovo Of food, short u like the u of put 
or pull. Let’s use oo and u for these 
gut (GOOT), good; nur (NOOR), Only; 
und (UNT), and: um (UM), about 
There is also d, which is half-way 
of 


there (round the lips as if for bore, 


between the o of bore and the e 


then try to say bare). It may be long 
or short, and we shall represent it by 
Oh and 6: Adren (HOH-ruhn), to hear; 
Ofinen (Or-nuhn), to open. And there 
is i, which is half-way between the 
ee of see and the vo of food (round 
lips for food, then try to say feed); 
friih 
(FRUH), early; fiir (FUHR), for; ftinf 
(FUNF), five 


let’s indicate it by th and u 


Both du and eu are pretty much 
like the ot of oi/: Hduser (Hot-zuhr), 
houses; freu (TROI), loyal; while e/ is 
exactly like English eye: ein (EYEn), 
one; nein (NEYEn), no. And au ts al- 
ways like ow in how: Haus (Hows), 


house; auf (OWF), on 


Among the consonants, / always 
sounds like y: ja (YAH), yes; jetzt 


(YETST), now: s before a vowel at the 


AnY 


beginning of a word, or between 
vowels, so (ZOH), SO; 
(ZAY-uhn), to see; /esen (LAY-zuhn), 
to read; s before ¢ or p, and sch are 
sh: stehen (sutay-uhn), to stand; 
spdt (SHPAYT), late; schnell (SHNEL), 
quickly. The letter v is pronounced 
f: Vogel (rou-guhl), bird; von (FON), 
of; w is pronounced as v 


is Z: sehen 


wo (VOH), 
where; e/was (ET-vas), something; 2 
is ts: zu (TSO0), to; Herz (HERTS), 
heart; ¢/ before a vowel is tsy: Na- 
tion (na-TSYOHN), nation. 

R and / differ considerably from 
their English counterparts, with r 
often pronounced as in French, with 
the sort of gentle rasping sound you 
make when you clear the back of 
your palate. (It is said that this pro- 
nunciation was imported into Ger- 
many by Frederick the Great, who 
admired the that it 


largely replaced an earlier tongue- 


French, and 
trilled r, similar to that of Spanish 
or Italian, which ts still heard on the 
The /, before 


consonants, is produced not in the 


stage.) particularly 
back but in the front of the mouth, 
as in English million. Try applying 
the /-sound of million to a word like 
kalt, and see how this sound differs 
from that of English cold 

Two German consonant sounds 
have no counterpart in English. They 
are both represented by the same 
written ch in German; but if the ch 
is preceded by a, o or u, it has the 
sound of Scottish /och, which we 
may represent by kh: Buch (BOOK), 
book; nach (NAKH), after; while if it 
is preceded by e, i, d, ui, /, r or n, the 
sound comes closer to English / in 
huge. For this sound the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet uses the 
symbol ¢, and we will do the same 
ich (1c), 1; Milch (mic), milk; durch 
(pURC), through; natiirlich (na-TUHR- 
lig), of course. Try the two sounds 
together in noch nicht (NOKH NIG1), 
not yet. The ¢-sound is also usually 
heard in the ending -ig, which may, 
however, also sound -ig or -ik: wenig 
(VAY-ni¢, VAY-nig, VAY-nik), little. 

A written German final -d, -b or 
-g are usually heard as -/, -p, -k, re- 
bald (BALT), 


(AP), from; Tag (TAHK), day 


spectively soon; ab 

All nouns, both proper and com- 
mon, are capitalized. So are polite 
you and your (Sie, thr); but not / 


(ich). 


The 


forms, 


common German greeti 


which you will hear fron 
Hamburg to Vienna and from the 
Saar to East Prussia, are: 

Guten Morgen (Goot-uhn MOR- 
guhn) Good morning. 
Guten Tag (Goot-uhn TAHK) Good 

day. 
Guten Abend (Goot-uhn AH-buhnt) 
Good evening. 


Continued on Page 140 
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That new V8 in the °57 Chevrolet is as 
quiet as a contented cat and as smooth as 


cream. And it’s cat-quick in response 


when you ask for action! 


No household tabby sitting in a sunny window ever 
purred more softly than Chevy’s new V8 engine. It’s so 
kitten-quiet and cream-smooth that you can scarcely 
even tell when it’s idling. 

But when you nudge the accelerator, you know it’s 
there, all right! It pours out the kind of velvety action 
that helps you be a surer, safer driver. Its right-now 


response keeps you out of highway emergencies. It over- 
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The dashing new Corvette Ueft) and the Rel Air Sport Coupe 


Chevy puts the purr 





in performance / 


powers steep hills with such ease they seem like level 
landscape. 

New Chevrolet V8 engine options put up to 245* 
horsepower under your command. With 283 cubic inches 
of displacement, this beautifully designed V8 is a new, 
bigger and better edition of the engines that have put 
Chevrolet at the top of the perlormane e ladder, It's SASSY, 
sure—but as tame to your tou h asa purring pussycat, 


Try the smoothest V8 you ever put a toe to, and all the ‘ 


good things that go with it. Like new Turboglide—the 
first and only triple-turbine automatic drive (an extra-cost 
option). And Chevy's own special sweet and solid way 
of going. Stop by your Chevrolet dealer’s....Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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New FREE “Do-it-Yourself” Travel Planner . . . exclusive with SAS 
. helps you figure all travel costs, city by city, day by day. 





Bring out your brightest dreams of travel to all until your trip matches your dreams. You discover 
Europe London, Paris, Rome, Copenhagen how to visit up to 16 extra cities at no extra fare 
because now, sitting in your easy chair, you can And, from a long list of sights brilliantly described, 
custom-build the trip that’s part of your heart you pick the wonders that will lead to a thousand 
With the SAS Do-It-Yourself Travel Planner, you shining memories! 


calculate automatically all costs of transportation 


hotels, sightseeing for any of 32 European cities The SAS “Do-It-Yourself” Travel Platiner with 
with magic names. You trace your route like an map, folder and automatic calculator, is FREE 
expert, on a special map add a city here, a night So quick! pick up a copy at your travel 
there rearrange your route again and again agent, or mail the coupon below to SAS 





WHATEVER YOUR TRAVEL DREAMS OF EUROPE, 
you need these up-to-date travel aids! 





EXTRA CITIES Sally Ann Simpson's ; COLORFUL TOUR 


at no extra fare GOING WEAR SHOPPING GUIDE BROCHURES vast 
by Ww ed aw 














This exciting folder shows how This informative, authoritative Here is a beautifully printed Scotland, Germany, Scandin 

you can stretch your trave booklet tells you all you need to booklet that's packed with ex avia, Around the World ws, tiny, 
dollar across all Europe add know about what to pack, how pert advice on the specialties here are wonderful adventures . 
six to 16 extra cities to your to pack, what accessories to take of each country, store names in travel for every purse and 

trip for not one cent more iv slong, what temperatures to ex and addresses for best buys, every person Pennywise 

fare! No matter what your pect in leading European cities conversion chart of American Tours for low budget travel to 

destination, this bonus is yours Special sections for men, women to European sizes, and curren all Europe plus folders on 

to enjoy on SAS. Take your and youthful travelers, too cy rates. Invaluable! Read it low all year Excursion Fares to 

choice of over 80 different SAS Wherever you're going in Europe before you go, take it along Europe and the popular go 


extra city trips you need Goina Wear when you go now Pay Later Plan 
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Mi y M ion Director of talent at Columbia Records, says, 
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A GAY MUSICAL PREVIEW OF 
THE DREAM TRIP THAT 
CAN COME TRUE FOR YOU 
THIS SUMMER... 


Hi-Fi 33'/s Columbia record is packed full of entertainment and travel information. 


Your dream trip springs to life in a merry Mitch Miller delights of London, Paris, Rome — to the gaiety of won- 
musical of travel to and through Europe. You roam the derful, wonderful Copenhagen. You pick up travel lore 
Continent in original songs — Heavenly Holiday, Take you need to plan your own heavenly holiday! 

the Trip of your Dreams, Entre Nous, Dealer in Dreams. 

You applaud a star cast headed by jonathan Winters, On the reverse side of the record, popular European 
Jill Corey and Jerry Vale. And as you followthe romantic classics provide perfect mood music for reading the 
story, you feel you are there! You enjoy the magnificence colorful, informative SAS literature. So — quick! — read 
of flight on SAS — the speed, the comfort, the superb the coupon below to find out how you can plan your 
cuisine. You thrill to the excitement of Scotland — tothe dream trip with gay pictures, words and music. 


Fly the magnificent DC-7C Global Express of SAS! , 


When you fly SAS... transatlantic or transpolar . .. you fly the newest, 


we fastest, finest in the skies! ... you relax in Royal Viking luxury with air-foam 
berths or dormette seats, or in exclusive Comfort Line tourist seating 
enjoy the superb Continental cuisine of Master Chef Viggo Hansen 


i ad BE 
Your European Holiday ORDER FORM 
Travel Planning 


Scandinavian Airlines System Please check one 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.,, Dept H-1 


Gentlemen: | IFREE : | Only $4.°° 


Please send me items checked at right— NEW SAS COMPLETE MUSICAL 


TRAVEL PLANNER : Exciting Mitch Miller Hi-Fi 


53'% rpm record as described 
complete with working ahove-plus “De Wt Yeurseif’* 
route map. Automatic { Trevel Planner — Shopping 
calculator to plan « «+ Guide, Going Wear — Extra 
ADDRESS wide variety of trips, City Trips at No Extra Pare 

hotels, sightsecing, { and Colorful Tour Brochures 
transportation costs, (Record kit available at your 
and extra city trips at * Travel Agent's for special 
city STATE no extra fare ’ . price of 50¢) ’ ' 
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See your Travel Agent . . . he’s really your 
Dealer In Dreams. He will consult with you. . . 
make all SAS and hotel reservations at no charge 
for his expert services. i“! bkeeeeeee f pf pe es se ?, fh he hm hm CT 


Universal Geneve . . . world famous wotch timing every SAS Royal Viking Night 
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warning, no reason.”” His wrinkled 
hand, covered with age freckles, 
automatically clutched his midriff. 
“Wide open.” 

I saw José wince, even though he 
must have heard the story many 
times before. 

“The doctors said it wasn’t a bad 
wound, that he died of fright be- 
cause he'd never been badly wounded 
before.” He shook his head. “He 
died right away. He said one thing. 
‘Mother, I'm smothering.’ He said 
it twice, and then he died. Eight days 
after his twenty-fifth birthday.” 

I looked at José’s taut face and it 
was hard to guess what was going 
on behind those young-old eyes that 
were fixed stonily on his uncle. 

“They telephoned Belmonte in 
Madrid,” El Gallo went on and 
there was a quaver in his voice. “And 
Belmonte laughed and said, ‘Don’t 
come to me with such absurdities, 
no bull could kill Joselito,” and he 
hung up. But it was true, it was 
true."’ There were tears on the old 





Qoooops! 


Forget to get a Christmas 
gift for someone? 

Don't be perplexed... 
here's the perfect answer! 
Give a gift subscription to 
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HOLIDAY gift subscriptions 
are easy to give and long- 
remembered. For each 
monthly issue is a reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. 

We'll send an attractive 
Christmas card, hand-signed 
in your name, to announce 
each gift. AND you won't be 
billed until January! 

So do your last-minute 
shopping right now and then 
forget about it—we'll take 
care of all the details. You'll 
find a convenient order form 
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man’s cheeks. ““The Best was dead.” 
Then he cleared his throat and 
smiled. “But we can’t live in the past, 
the future is exciting.” He put his 
arm around José. “Here is the 
future!” 

Someone proposed a toast and 
we drank to José, who lowered his 
head and scratched lines in the 
tablecloth with the tines of his fork. 

Three weeks later I saw him prac- 
ticing with calves at Juan Belmonte’s 
ranch. He looked magnificent. After 
a series of slow, sleek verdénicas he 
did a media-verdnica that I'll never 
forget, wrapping the cloth up on his 
right hip with an insouciance, grace 
and sort of old-fashioned elegance 
that | have never seen before or 
since. The heifer seemed hypnotized 
and only able to operate in slow 
motion as it twisted itself around his 
body after the folds of the cape. 

Everyone looked impressed. After- 
ward at the supper served in Bel- 
monte’s living room there was an 
electric excitement at the thought of 
what we would witness next week 
in the big ring. Even the old maestro 
Belmonte said to me with his usual 
stammer and his great jaw stuck 
out: “There's t-t-talent here.” Then 
he added casually, “But we shall 
see. The difference between a c-c-calf 
and a bull is a chasm.” 

People came from all over Spain 
for “el debut de Gallito.” (Day- 
boot they pronounce it.) They had 
already nicknamed him “Gallito,” 
Little Rooster, which was one of 
Joselito’s nicknames, and that’s the 
way it read on the gaudy posters 
that screamed from every street 
corner: “/Gallito Chico! | La Nueva 
Sensacion !” 

Not that they needed posters to 
advertise the fight. When I got to the 
Maestranza ring, two hours after 
the box office had opened, every 
ticket was gone and a huge crowd 
was mobbing the scalpers. | tracked 
El Gallo down in the Gallango café 
and touched him for a ticket. The 
little man looked very proud and 
very tense and younger than | had 
ever seen him. He said José was 
“calm and confident.” 

I didn’t see José until the day of 
the fight. | was the American vice- 
consul in Sevilla, and the consular 
car was clearly the fanciest in 
Andalucia, so | offered it to José for 
the drive to the ring and back. | 
went to his house about two-thirty 
and already a crowd was there. All 
over town the people were taut with 
excitement. 

It's hard to find anything in Amer- 
ica comparable to the anticipation 
that was running through the city 
Perhaps it would be somewhat the 
same if Jack Dempsey had a nephew 

Continued on Page 88 
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Northland Skis are known all over the 
world for superior performance, sirength 
and durability, handling ease, quality 
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Let yourself, | 


on the INDEPENDENCE or 
CONSTITUTION to Europe! 


You suoutp have heard them singing Happy Birthday . . . all of them, from 


the yvirl out there on the rail of the pool to the waiter who brought the cake. 


And it's only one mood of the gorgeously relaxing spirit of these great ships. 
They swing south on the sparkling blue Sunlane, the mild-weather route to 
Kurope 10 there's the lazy mood of sun-bathing round one of the outdoor 


pools ii January ol M ire hi! 


There's the mood of unlimited luxury when the maitre d’ sweeps the cover 
from some mouth-watering delicacy prepared in the gleaming kitchens of 


Head Chef Antonini (Constitution) or Head Chef Carisio (Independence). 
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who signed to meet the heavyweight 
champion in Madison Square Gar- 
den. But Joselito came much closer 
to deification to the Spaniards than 
Dempsey ever did to us. 

I pushed through the crowd in 
front of the house and into the cool 
tiled interior and was silently ushered 
upstairs by one of the handerilleros. 
This was Joselito’s house and there 
were reminders of its former owner 
everywhere. A rather musty bull's 
head, with a plaque describing the 
details of its glorious encounter with 
the immortal matador, was mounted 
on the wall, and I remember being 
surprised by its smallness consider- 
ing how enormous all the bulls he 
fought were said to have been. 
There were photographs of Joselito 
all the way up the stairs, pictures of 
him playing at bullfighting when he 
was three years old, others when he 
was a hecerrista at the age of thir- 
teen, when he took the alternativa 
and became a full matador at the 
age of seventeen, the youngest ever 
to receive the “doctorate.” And 
there were action shots of his sen- 
sational style with the cape and 
handerillas and muleta, There was 
one of him currying his horse when 
he was thinking of retiring, and one 
of him standing chummily with 
Alfonso, king of Spain. And then 
there was one of his grave in the 
Sevilla cemetery. 

Over a dozen people, hushed and 
tense, were crowded into the blue- 
tiled room at the top of the stairs. 
| saw old El Gallo and Juan Bel- 
monte and recognized the Marqués 
de Aracena and the Duque de 
Pinohermoso among the other promi- 
nent people gathered around José. 
He was standing in the middle of 
the room, wearing the gold-en- 
crusted pants of a new “suit of 
lights,” and he was slipping the red 
tie under the collar of the frilled 
shirt. He acknowledged my arrival 
with raised eyebrows and a polite 
dip of the head. Then his face went 
back to grimness, his thick lips 
drawn thin, his green gypsy eyes 
narrow with tension. 

El Almendro, Joselito’s favorite 
handerillero, who was with him at 
his death, waddled over to José, 
with a folded red sash in his hand. 
“This was his, boy,” he said huskily. 
“Wear it. Luck.” 

José reverently took the bit of 
cloth that had belonged to an uncle 
he had never known, and, as though 
it were a part of the True Cross, 
turned it over slowly in his hands. 
Then he held one end to his waist 
while El Gallo held the other. He 
spun twice and the sash was wrapped 
tight around him, a talisman from 
the past to protect him. 
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There was a sighing sound, like 
“ai,” from the corner of the room 
and for the first time I noticed a 
woman who sat there, her giant 
frame oozing over the edges of the 
wicker chair, her fat neck shiny with 
perspiration. She whimpered a little 
from time to time. This was La 
Gabriela, Joselito’s sister, the mother 
of José. Granddaughter, daughter 
and sister of bullfighters, now she 
was the mother of one. She looked 
as though she hated the whole mess 
but bowed to its inevitability. After 
all, what other profession was there 
for a man to follow? The farming 
José had talked about was always 
just a lovely impossible dream. 

Now José was helped into the stiff 
jacket of his glittering gold-and- 
white costume by El Almendro and 
El Gallo, and he shrugged his shoul- 
ders against its newness several 
times. The costume was a beautiful 
thing. Manfredi’s must have charged 
a fortune to make it. The whole 
family had chipped in to buy it. 

The room quieted as José struck a 
match and lit the candle in the little 
red glass before the Madonna on 
his bureau. He would pray again at 
the ring chapel, but this was his own 
particular Virgin. He clasped his 
hands together and stood before 
Her like a little boy. 

“Virgen mia, que no me pillen,” 
he said softly. “Don’t let them snag 
me, help me to be good.” 

He made a cross with his thumb 
and forefinger, crossed himself and 
kissed his fingers. He turned around 
and took a deep breath. “A la 
lucha—to the battle.” He said it 
quietly and undramatically, like a 
lieutenant telling his men they were 
going over the top. 

It was as though someone should 
say something. El Gallo shuffled 
forward and cleared his throat. 

“Today ...”’ he began. He cleared 
his throat again. “Today .. .” But 
he could get no further. 

Another uncle, El Caracol, took 
over. He was a famous singer of 
Cante Jondo, the weird Deep Singing 
of the gypsies, and sword carrier for 
Joselito. He was a huge man, and 
he had a great goiter on one side of 
his neck that hung down like a 
swollen turkey wattle. 

“Today,” said El Caracol, and 
for a moment he looked as though 
he wouldn't get any further either. 
But then he said, ‘Today we will see 
the genius of yesterday return.” 

“Yes,” said El Gallo. 

“Yes,” said El Almendro. 

“Yes,” echoed other people in 
the room. “Yes!” 

I had the feeling that they were all 
counting on this boy not only to put 
up a great performance but some- 

Continued on Page 90 
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Continued from Page #8 
how to eliminate the passage of a quar- 


ter of a century and make them all 


young again 


They handed José his kinky black 
montera and he put it on his head, 
pressing it down almost to his eye- 


brows. He slung the dress: ape over his 
Then he 
the 


arm and started for the door 
hack 


room to his mother 


walked 
She 
self to her feet and took his hands and 


turned and across 


heaved her- 


tried pathetically to make the corners 
of her mouth stay up in a smile 
“Well 


at the floor, trying to control her quiv- 


José,”’ she said, looking down 
cring voice, trying to say it enthusias- 
tically, “We're going to hear applause, 
It'll be 


broke before she could get it all out, 


Jose so loud her 


voice 

*so loud we'll hear it from here!” 
She sobbed and flung her fat arms 

the and El Gallo 


helped her into her chair where she sat 


around boy. José 


with her hands over her face. José 


turned with tears in his eyes, strode 
from the room and went downstairs 
He was already walking like a jungle 
animal in the cocky, exaggerated paseo 
walk, his left arm slung in the cape and 
his right curved out from his side and 
swinging gracefully across his body 
with each step. In his suit of lights, he 


walked and looked more like a bull- 


lighter than anyone I'd ever seen 


To know 






José’s first bull was big and treacher- 
ous with twisted horns and a peculiar 
charging style, so when he played it 
wide and safe, nobody in the audience 
They blamed the bull 

They felt uncomfortable, 
It was a bad bull 
bull. But 


made it into 


complained 
breeder, 
though yes, a ter- 
have 


Nobody 


yelled, however, and no cushions were 


rible Joselito would 


a good bull 
thrown and there were no insults. 
They were waiting 

There were two other novilleros fight- 
ing that afternoon and they were in- 
but one, a buck-toothed 


Mexican of about nineteen, was superb 


experienced 


with the banderillas on his second bull. 
He did well with the muleta, too, work- 
ing in close, standing back-arched and 
graceful as the novillo’s horns sliced 
only a few inches by his legs on every 
charge. He entered to kill straight and 
honestly and left a half-thrust between 
the bull's withers that killed it almost 
instantly. The boy was applauded 
soundly and the presidente conceded 
him an ear. In any other plaza de toros 
it would have been both ears and tail, 
but the Maestranza is considered the 
toughest plaza in the world because 
such a high percentage of the audience 
has at one time or another been out 
in front of a bull or calf with a cape. 

As the took a jubilant lap 
around the ring, the man in back of me 


boy 


Spring at 


her Lovely Best 


liest of Springs 
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growled. “Not bad for a Mexican. But 
wait for Gallito; he'll show the Mex- 
ican what a Spaniard can do!” 

As the kettledrum rolled and the 
trumpet bleated for the last bull, | saw 
José behind the fence down in front of 
me, his big magenta cape hugged to 
his chest, his eyes riveted on the foril 
gate—The Gate of Frights. He was 
very pale and there were little pearls of 
sweat on his upper lip. | saw him stifle 
a yawn, and hoped no one else noticed 
it, because this is a sign one is scared. 

The bolt shot back, the soril gate 
clanged open and out into the arena 
burst José’s bull. A great sigh of ex- 
pectation ran through the crowd, and 
there was spontaneous applause and 
people cried “Now!” 

José motioned for his banderillero to 
“double” the animal to find out how it 
charged. The man behind me pounded 
his fist into his palm and rasped: 
““Now! Now we see it!” 

For this black creature was just the 
right size, not too big, not too small, 
the horns uniform and turned in, and 
it charged honestly, bravely and with 
no tricks. It kind of bull 
toreros dream of and get only once or 


was the 


twice in a lifetime. 

José, behind the harrera, studied the 
animal as the handerillero clumsily 
flung the cape out in front of it with 
one hand, then dragged it along in 
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front of the bull’s hooking horns. The 
bull, trembling in its eagerness to kill, 
skidded on its back legs and almost 
slipped as the handerillero changed 
hands and lured it back the other way. 
’* José ordered in 
his deep voice, and the handerillero 
dropped his cape and vaulted the 
fence. José quickly slipped through the 
burladero opening and out into the 


“| Quieto, quieto 


arena, biting the collar of his cape 
while getting it right in his hands as he 
walked. 

The bull was in the sunny portion of 
the ring, and José stalked across the 
shaded sand toward it, swagger in his 
slim body, command in the way his 
chin was down on his chest, disdain on 
his lips. When he strode out of the 
shadow cast by the rim of the plaza de 
toros and the fiery late sun put a match 
to the dazzling gold of his costume, it 
was a of Joselito the 
Perfect. “i Toro, ah-hah!”’ he chanted 
as he drew near the bull, arrogantly 
offering it the cape. “/ Toma, torito!” 


reincarnation 


Fifteen feet away José planted his 
feet flat on the sand, as though forever, 
and waited, straight and graceful. The 
bull wagged its horns once. The great 
head lowered and nine hundred pounds 
of black bull started toward José. 

It looked as though he were going 
to wait it out, as though he couldn't 
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move. But then at the last moment, 
as the horns came near his body, he 
seemed to crumple. His knees gave 
a ludicrous dip, his arms suddenly 
flailed out, and his feet jittered him 
back yards away from the animal. 

The arena was so silent that one 
heard the swo-oo0-00-osh of the bull's 
breath on the first charge. Nothing 
can be so silent as a bullfight au- 
dience. And it stayed silent, chill- 
ingly, damningly silent all through 
the next six verdnicas José made with 
that dream bull. 

The terrible part was that he was 
obviously trying so hard. He was 
trying to swing the cape the way he 
had with the calves, he was trying to 
make himself stay in close. He knew 
what he was supposed to do. But he 
had no jurisdiction over his feet. 

Thecrowd remained silentthrough 
the first two thirds of the fight. It 
waited until he went out with the 
muleta and sword for the last phase. 
He had given the animal only three 
bad, dancing, sloppy passes with the 
small red cape when the whole audi- 
ence seemed to come down on 
The roar was deafen- 
ing, the insults were personal and 
disgusting, not the usual amusing 


him at once 


insults from the gallery. Everyone 
felt personally bilked and defrauded, 
cheated by someone they had trusted. 

The man behind me kept shout- 
ing: “Have you no shame? Five 
meters from the bull and waving the 
muleta like a dirty shirt. God, has 
Spain's manhood come to this? 
Think of Joselito—think of your 
family! Get control of yourself, 
man, for the love of God, for the 
love of Spain!” 

Even when the bull swerved sud- 
denly and José was hurled five feet 
into the air the crowd didn’t pause 
in its clamor. He didn’t even get 
well, for he came down 
sprawling on the bull’s back and his 
plight looked more ludicrous than 
dangerous. He slipped down to the 
ground awkwardly and his banderil- 
lero lured the bull 


tossed 


away. José 
lurched to his feet, his beautiful 
jacket ripped up the side, Joselito’s 
sash hanging down in back like a 
ridiculous tail, but one could see he 
wasn't hurt. He picked up the 
muleta and the sword and went 
wearily back to the bull and the 
fresh insults of the crowd. 

He tried desperately now to unfurl 
his fancy passes, but at each heavy 
lunge of the bull his arms and feet 
mutinied. The cushions began to 
rain down in the arena. I wondered 
how José was going to leave the ring 
alive. Not because of the bull. It isn’t 
very hard to kill a bull if you don't 
care how you do it, and José man- 
aged to hack the brave animal down 
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to an ugly death. But when it came 
time to leave the plaza he had to 
have an escort of six police and two 
of the Guardia Civil. 

It took me some time to work my 
way through the crowds to José’s 
house. When | walked upstairs | 
found him lying motionless in the 
big brass bed with a sheet over his 
naked body, staring up at the ceil- 
ing, his swarthy face still pale, his 
unseeing eyes wide and moist. His 
mother was on the same little chair, 
in the shadows of the corner. His 
sword boy was running a bath and 
his handerillero was taking the torn 
costume off the chair and putting it 
on a hanger. There was no one else 
there. José didn’t look at me as | en- 
tered, but neither did he turn away; 
it was as though I hadn't come in. 

I felt | should say something so, as 
I sat down, | cleared my throat and 
said, “Were you hurt at all?” 

José kept staring at the ceiling and 
his handerillero said, ““No,” in a 
hard tone, “he wasn’t hurt.” 

After a few minutes | started to 
go. But then I heard the front door 
slam and someone pounded up the 
stairs. It was his uncle, El Caracol. 
The terrible goiter quivered on the 
side of his red face as he whispered: 

‘**Look—look, is this a verdénica?” 
He slung his raincoat off his shoul- 
ders and stepping into the room he 
waved it around him in an absurd 
gesture. “Does this look like a 
veronica?” His legs danced away 
from an imaginary bull as he flapped 
the raincoat. “And this,” he did a 
new grotesque maneuver, “who ever 
told you this was a natural?” His 
frame shook with emotion as he 
cavorted. “Stay with your farming, 
never fight again! I only tell you be- 
cause I love you, José!” 

Great sobs burst from his throat 
as he lurched down the stairs. 

José stared after him a moment 
with his big eyes, swallowing hard 
and trembling. When he heard the 
door slam, he gave an agonized 
moan and slowly pulled the sheet up 
over his head. | got up and left. 


I didn't see El Gallo for two 
weeks, and then only by chance on 
an off street. He looked detached 
and old. | asked how José was. 

E] Gallo tapped his forehead sor- 
rowfully. “Not right.” He sighed. 
“I'm afraid the poor boy's not quite 
right. That day—after all that—you 
know what he did? He took all of 
those pictures of Joselito, all of 
them—invaluable—he took them 
down off the wall and smashed 
them. Only a person who was not 
right would do that.’ 

I didn’t say anything and the old 
man shuffled off, muttering. 

THE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS: MOVIES 


Return of the Marx Brothers 


by Harry Kurnitz 


@lt was during that dangerous after- 
dinner lull in Hollywood, when the hour is 
too late to start gin rummy or canasta but 
still too early to push the hostess into the 
swimming pool and the alternative is con- 
versation. Our host, the fast-rising male 
star, Crash Helmet, was bragging about 
how cheaply he had acquired his Modigliani 
away back in 1955, and a starlet, Brandy 
Fizz, a sports-car enthusiast, was pleading 
for a ride in it. From this unpromising 
seed grew a discussion of great moments 
in bygone films, including such memorable 
examples as the great, tragic end of Lewis 
Milestone’s All Quiet on the Western Front, 
the unforgettable pay-off scene in John 
Ford’s The Informer, the touching and 
beautiful finish of Chaplin's City Lights, 
and other inspired flashes from the work 
of William Wyler, Billy Wilder, Ernst 
Lubitsch and many others. 

My own favorite was none of these but 
a dimly remembered scene from a film 
made by M-G-M more than twenty years 
ago. It is night, a horse-drawn open 
barouche whirls into the theater plaza of a 
European city, the sole passenger a surly 
bon vivant dressed in the depth of fashion. 
He cocks an ear to the strains of some 
public-domain composer emanating from 
the auditorium, then turns angrily on the 
coachman, his malacca stick whirling dan- 
gerously around the poor man’s ears 
“See what you did! On account of you | 
nearly heard the opera! Around the block 
again and take your time!” 

The speaker, exclamation points and all, 
is Groucho Marx and the scene is from 
the opening of A Night at the Opera, made 
by Groucho and his brethren in 1935. It 
was included in the great grab bag of 
M-G-M features now released to televi- 
sion and will be wobbling into focus in the 
near future. When it does, at the risk of 
high treason to my own department, | must 
ask you to stay at home just that one night 
because this is surely one of the funniest 
pictures ever made and those of you who 
know my favorite comedian, the aforemen- 
tioned G. Marx, only as the ringmaster of a 
TV quiz program, will see him in A 




















Night at the Opera at the height of his 
moody and astringent powers. 

The story, when the Marx Brothers are 
not kicking it around, tells of an operatic 
tenor (Allen Jones) in love with an operatic 
soprano (Kitty Carlisle); so in love, in- 
deed, that he follows her to America under 
the auspices of Groucho and Chico, his 
managers. Not since Vasco von Prinzmetal 
sailed an open cup and saucer around Cape 
Horn has there been a voyage quite as luna- 
tic as what follows. To the normal perils of 
the sea must be added the famous “‘state- 
room scene,” an inspired block of comedy 
in which Groucho’s tiny cabin is slowly but 
surely inhabited, or infested, by the cast 
plumbers, waiters, barber and manicurist, 
musicians, singers and other impedimenta, 
animate and otherwise. “How do you want 
your nails?” the manicurist asks Groucho 
when the congestion is at its worst. “Better 
keep them short,” is his sensible snarl, “or 
I'll never get out of here.” 

In New York the action is mainly in and 
around the Metropolitan Opera House, or 
an institution just as stuffy, and it culmi- 
nates ina performance of // Trovatore which 
is taken apart and put together again 
well, taken apart, anyway—by Groucho & 
Co. Scurrying backstage at one point, with 
the law in hot pursuit, Groucho pauses to 
issue a progress bulletin. “Either there are 
cops in // Trovatore,” he informs Chico, 
“or the jig is up.” 

A Night at the Operawas admirably written 
by George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind 
and directed by Sam Wood. It is one of two 
great Marx Brothers comedies which were 
personally supervised by the late Irving 
Thalberg, the other being A Day at the 
Races, in which Groucho memorably ap- 
peared as Dr. Hugo Z. Hackenbush, an 
unfrocked veterinarian somehow mvysteri- 
ously entrusted with the maintenance of a 
sanitarium. In the opening of that one, be- 
fore his Call to Higher Things, our hero 
lopes through a stable and tosses a handful 
of pills to an ailing horse. “Take one of 
those every half hour,” the Great Healer 
advises his equine patient, “and if there’s 


any change, phone me.” 








The moody and astringent Groucho: a great 
comedian need not be a winning, lovable chap 


A Day at the Races will also be shown on 
IV in the coming year. Both these pictures 
are comedy classics and | wish | knew of 


something as funny slated for the theaters 


Until the Marx Brothers flamed up on 
my limited, juvenile horizon‘in their first 
show, /'// Say She Is, 1 was a subscriber to 
an ancient myth that a great comedian had 
to have “heart’’—that is, he had to be a 
winning, lovable chap who was generally 
the butt of whatever jape was in progress 
bravely enduring the buffetings of the 
straight-man and the plot. Groucho Marx 
quite obviously, did not fit this pattern. His 
abundant wit was Conspicuou sly su ypIcious 
and hostile and his jokes, delivered in a 
nasal sneer somehow miraculously pri 
served from a Yorkville slum, were more 
than likely to be at someone's expense 
rarely his own. His timing, surgically pre 
cise, was that of a cunning rattler and the 
whole personality, when draped in an ill 
fitting frock coat and endowed witha painted 
black mustache, very much that of a pawn 
broker confronted with a dollar watch. I 
was an arrogant and superior role even when 
the circumstances dictated caution or r 
treat. Dismissed from his post in A Night at 


the Opera he 


Continued on Page ‘Hi 
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Air Power: Kp ‘and Adventure 


by Alfred Bester 


@ In its tremendous Air Power show, which 
you've been watching for the past five 
weeks, CBS pulled offa million-dollar treas- 
ure hunt and dished me out of another ad- 
venture. (Somehow I’m always left out when 
the lighthearted daredevils meet in Bulldog 
Drummond's diggings to plan another es- 
capade.) The creation of Air Power involved 
long searches through Air Force and Navy 
archives; a three-week hunt in the cata- 
combs of the National Archives equipped 
with gas masks; Japanese Scrabble; deals 
with German spies, manhunts for former 
Nazi pilots and sometimes for their former 
wives; a ransacking of forgotten attics. This 
is how it all came about. 

Nothing looks less daredevilish than 
CBS's Public Affairs department. The offices 
up in 545 Madison Avenue are functional 
and sterile, rather like a cross between 
Early Doctors Hospital and Late Italian 
shopping. The staff, too, swaggers with all 
the recklessness of the Campbell Soup twins. 
And yet this department has come up with 
some of the network’s most audacious 
shows. One example ought to refresh your 
memory: last year’s remarkable Out of 
Darkness. 

Two years ago, the Public Affairs free- 
booters were racked up by NBC’s Victor) 
at Sea which they ruefully call Victory at 
NBC. They acknowledged that they'd been 
outdone by Pat Weaver and His Merry 
Men, and a little group of lighthearted 
daredevils met in the digs of the arch-dare- 
devil, Irv Gitlin, to strike back. Gitlin is 
Director of Public Affairs at CBS; a tall, 
slender former biology teacher who could 
easily pass for a former biology teacher. 
He came up with the idea of Air Power. 

Gitlin threw out the historical approach ; 


he wasn’t settling for a mere history of 


flight, thank you. He threw out the winning 
of the war; he wasn’t going to pretend that 
an infallible Air Force crashed through to a 
B-picture-type victory. He developed the 
theme of the show, the philosophy that Air 
Power has always been a reflection of a 
country’s culture, thinking and attitudes 

“Just as an example,” Gitlin said, “take 
the B-17 controversy during the 1930's. The 


Seventeen was the best long-range bomber 
in the world. Then why the controversy 
over whether it should be built? You have 
to look at our attitude at the time. America 
was in a depression and was isolationist ; we 
were defense-minded, not attack-minded.” 

Perry (Skee) Wolff, Gitlin’s writer-pro- 
ducer on Air Power, took over. Skee is an 
articulate Chicago boy who can easily pass 
for an Eng. Lit. major. “The best example 
of national attitudes is the Nazi Stuka. 
When those planes were tried out during the 
Spanish Civil War, the Germans discovered 
that the front radiator cowling emitted a 
terrifying scream when the planes dived. 
They liked the propaganda value of that 
scream and they hung the radio antenna 
underneath, too, to augment it. The only 
trouble was, it cut twenty miles an hour off 
the plane’s speed. But when the English 
built their Spitfires, they stripped the planes 
down to fighting essentials. As a result in 
the Battle of Britain, the Spitfires outflew 
the Stukas.” 

“What about America? How did our 
planes reflect our thinking?” 

“We overequipped them. Our thinking 
was that the biggest, best machine will 
always win. We built our bombers so lav- 
ishly that the English laughed at us. They 
found that five guns were enough for a 
bomber; we used eleven. We fought an ex- 
travagant war. We've written the entire Air 
Power series to demonstrate attitudes of 
this sort, not only in America but in Eng- 
land, Germany and Japan.” 

The shows you've seen up to now bear 
this out. The Early Days (November 18) 
was a charming operetta illuminating the 
Johann Strauss attitude of the world toward 
flight in the Edwardian Era; Pearl Harbor 
(December 2), pieced together from Japa- 
nese films, revealed among other things the 
intensely religious attitude of the Japanese 
toward the war; Luftwaffe (November 25) 
and The Battle of Britain (December 9) 
clearly displayed national attitudes. 

“The films also demonstrated Wolff's 
Law,” Skee Wolff grumbled. “As soon as 
we had the series blocked out and started 
hunting for film clips, we discovered that 






















Arch-daredevil Irv Gitlin: he bet a million to prove 
education could be the greatest entertainment 


the amount of film a country shoots in a war 
is directly proportional to the victories it’s 
winning. The cameras are the first to go out 
of action when a country starts losing.” 

“For instance?” 

“Well, take the Luftwaffe show. We 
found plenty of film for that. The Germans 
were winning. Every one of their weekly 
newsreels had plenty of battle coverage 
After D-Day they hardly shot anything 
During our landing in North Africa they 
were showing /50 Bathing Beauties 150 in 
their theaters.” 

“What about the Battle of Britain?” 

“We couldn't find many English clips for 
that. They were getting licked and didn’t 
have time for pictures. They started their 
cameras when they started winning. Pure 
Wolff's Law.” 

The research for Air Power covered 500 
million feet of film... over a hundred thou 
sand hours of viewing. It started in the Air 
Force archives at Wright-Patterson Field 
Jim Faichney (pronounced “Fake-knee’’), 
the associate producer, and Pete Poor (son 
of the famous Henry Varnum Poor) went 
through millions of feet with a hand- 
cranked projector, whipping the film through 
at 3-1 speed. They discovered many fase: 


nating reels. Continued on Page W 
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MOVIES 


Continued from Page 95 


takes a firm position on severance 
pay. ““My contract entitles me to 
four weeks’ salary in lieu of no- 
tice,” he proclaims boldly, and 
when informed that he is already 
overdrawn by twelve weeks’ he 
nevertheless stands his ground, or 
some of it: “In that event, I'll take 
two weeks’ salary.” In Duck Soup, 
given the heave by an irate man- 
agement, he brushes himself off 
with a nice blend of dignity and 
venom. “I'd horsewhip you,” is his 
comment, “if I had a horse.” 

The real Groucho is a literate and 
hospitable version of the stage char- 
acter, equipped, however, with the 
same sneering charm. We were simul- 
taneously indentured to M-G-M 
from 1938 to 1942 and while | man- 
aged to evade the press gangs that 
roamed the corridors hunting new 
writers for the Marx Brothers, I have 
the treasured memory of lunches and 
dinners illuminated by Groucho’s 
running commentary on life, love, 
politics, the studio management, 
show business, women, and what- 
ever topics his lively mind can chew 
into jokes. He has recently been the 
subject of a full-length biography, 
Life With Groucho, by Arthur Marx, 
an entertaining and informative es- 
say on the home life of one of Amer- 
ica’s great comedians. (Except that 
Arthur Marx Marx’s 
son, the similarity in surname must 
be regarded as a baffling coinci- 
dence.) In this study he is portrayed 
as a Cigar-smoking, guitar-playing, 
penny-pinching sentimentalist and I 
would like to make it plain that I 
agree with only two—never mind 
which two—of these judgments. 

He is a great baseball fan, and 


is Groucho 


some of my pleasantest evenings 
have been spent in the Marx box in 
Gilmore Field, the home grounds 
of our Hollywood Stars. Groucho 
gives generously of his advice to 
the players coming and going from 
the field. “You don’t hit hard enough 
to be a wife-beater,” | heard him 
tell our shortstop. He is loyal to 
the home team, however, in victory 
or defeat, and when the Hollywood 
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In Fools, Daredevils and Geniuses, 
a charming jazz-age album which 
you'll see December 23, watch for a 
shot of Gen. Billy Mitchell squinting 
through the hole of a doughnut. 
(then Major) Hap Arnold 
stands near him. This clip was taken 
from a reel privately shot of Mitchell's 


Gen. 
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Stars finished a really incredible last 
(some sixty games out of first place, 
or thereabouts) he was one of the 
organizers, and, to their horrified 
surprise, the principal speaker at a 
testimonial dinner to the team. I re- 
member the inspirational nature of 
some of his preliminary remarks. 
“In the early spring our prospects 
looked pretty good,” said Groucho, 
“but then came the first disaster— 
all our regular players reported. By 
May first it was plain the team faced 
a crisis. Luckily we had the kind 
of management that could deal with 
the situation. They called an emer- 
gency meeting and raised the price 
of parking to thirty-five cents.” 

In my wanderings | maintain 
a spasmodic correspondence with 
Groucho, being careful to enclose a 
stamped envelope because he tires 
quickly nowadays, and he keeps me 
fully informed on the pattern of 
West Coast culture as it looks from 
his crow’s nest on Foothill Road. 
*. . . attended the inauguration of 
David Tannenbaum, our newly 
elected mayor of Beverly Hills,” he 
wrote me On one occasion. ““Tannen- 
baum seems like quite a nice fellow 
but in case he develops a power 
complex on the job I reminded him 
that Mussolini and his mistress 
wound up hanging by their heels in 
a gas station in Milan.” 

I have heard recently that Mr. 
Tannenbaum, a highly respected and 
respectable figure in the commu- 
nity, is resisting demands that he 
run for another term. My guess is 
that he would prefer private life 
until Groucho moves east. 

At the age of X (he was born on 
October 2nd in the year of Y) 
Groucho Marx is blissfully situated 
with money in the bank, a lovely 
wife and a steady job. He lives qui- 
etly on a great estate occupying him- 
self with the shrubs and flowers (or 
the birds and the bees), leaving the 
house only to deliver baskets of food 
to the poor of Beverly Hills. There 
is hardly a chance he will ever make 
another movie and those who arc 
too young to know what they're 
missing are again referred to televi- 
sion and the revival houses. As for 


me, | have my memories. THE END 


farewell party after he was court- 
martialed. The entire reel shows a 
roaring barbecue which ends up 
with almost everybody crocked. 
Natch, this couldn't be used. 

There were other reasons for 
censoring Air Force material. Excit- 
ing sequences on the breaking of the 
Japanese codes couldn't be shown; 
they'd reveal our own analysis tech- 
niques. Some material was too grue- 
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some for the TV public, and some 
was classified. Atomic-bomb explo- 
sions are classified in a special way. 
An expert can analyze an A-bomb’s 
content and performance merely by 
seeing the first four frames of the 
explosion. If you recall the opening 
Air Power show, The Day North 
America is Attacked (November 11), 
you'll remember that the show fin- 
ished with a shot of an A-bomb ex- 
plosion, but the film clip starts in the 
midst of the blast . . . they made sure 
that those first four frames wouldn't 
be seen. 

From Wright-Patterson, Faichney 
and Poor went on to the Signal 
Corps library at Astoria, Long Is- 
land, to the Navy Film Library and 
then to the newsreel files. Something 
happened there that the Air Power 
gang will never forget. In Target: 
Ploesti, which you'll see January 6, 
watch for a shot of a gunner in a 
bomber looking up into the sky for 
enemy planes, shielding his eyes 
from the sun. When the staff saw 
that clip for the first time, the pro- 
jectionist suddenly dashed out of his 
booth in tears, begging for a copy of 
the film. The gunner was his son 
who'd flown three missions and then 
been shot down. This was a picture 
of the boy that the projectionist 
hadn’t known existed. 

Faichney and Poor went down to 
the National Archives in Washing- 
ton to check the Japanese film which 
you saw in Pearl Harbor (December 
2) and will see still more of in later 
shows. A hundred tons of film had 
been captured in Japan and brought 
back to the States in the original 
cans. It had never been examined. 
The film was on nitrate stock, highly 
inflammable and explosive, and rap- 
idly disintegrating. Faichney and 
Poor had to wear gas masks to pro- 
tect themselves from the nitrate 
and dust. They had to crack 
the corroded containers open with 
can openers. 


fumes 


The only existing catalogue of the 
captured films was in Japanese, a 
flowery language giving no indica- 
tion of what the films actually con- 
tained. They had to play a sort of 
Japanese Scrabble. They found war 
clips under such unlikely titles as: 
Thus the Divine Wind Blows ( Kakute 
Kamikaze Wa Fuku), The Fertile Soil 
is Abundant( Yokudo Senri),and Blue 
Sky (Machi Wa 
Aozora). Since kamikaze, Japanese 
for divine wind, was also the name 
for suicide air attacks, Jim and 
Peter had to check every kamikaze 
label and as often 
themselves 


Over a Town 


as not found 
looking at 
blowing in a breeze. 
Faichney went abroad for three 
months on the search for buried war 
clips. He 


blossoms 


hunted as far north as 
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Sweden and south to Milan. Much of 
the Nazi film used in Air Power was 
captured footage; the rest was tracked 
down by word of mouth. Pilots, the 
world over, try to steal the pictures 
taken by their gunsight cameras; they 
like to keep a record of their kills. 
Faichney ferreted out former pilots and 
bought their film. In one case he had to 
locate a divorced wife who'd stolen her 
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former husband's pictures in revenge 
And he did bribe 
shady characters (although he refuses 


for his leaving her 


to divulge names and places) to smug 
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Russian 
The Da) 


are smug- 


tain. Some of the clips of 
aircraft used in the first show, 
North Attack d, 
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America is 
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Continued from Page 99 

Faichney did a bit of liberating 
himself. When they were putting 
together The Winning of France 
(February 24) Skee Wolff desper- 
ately needed some clips of the libera- 
tion of Paris. Very little new material 
was available. After listening to Skee 
beef for a week, Faichney went home 
to his attic, pulled out a can of film 
he’d acquired during his European 
hunt, and contributed it to the cause. 
Watch for a shot of the Maquis 
bombing a truck fleeing from Paris. 
The truck is wrecked and a Nazi sol- 
dier sprawls out, his hair in flames. 
That's Faichney’s contribution. 

Approximately eighty per cent of 
Air Power is made up of original 
clips taken on the scene by news, 
armed forces and private photog- 
raphers. Some nineteen per cent is 
documentary footage taken for films 
that never were completed and re- 
leased. One per cent is dramatic re- 
enactment. The opening show was 
acted by the real generals, colonels, 
majors, of the Air Force. Some- 
times they gave a little trouble. 

“They were amateurs,” Skee said. 
“You know every amateur has one 





good performance in him; then he 
starts going downhill. One of the 
brass in the opening show, playing 
himself, gave a wonderful first per 
formance but as we went on shoot- 
ing he got bad so fast we couldn’t 
figure it out. Then we discovered his 
wife was interested in amateur the- 
atricals and was busy coaching him 
every night. She ruined him, but 
how can you fire a general?” 

With hundreds of thousands of 
feet collected, the piecing and edit- 
ing began. Pete Poor, Harlan White- 
head, Pete Curran and Leo Zochling 
did the editing. Each was in com- 
plete control of his particular shows. 

Norman Dello Joio, one of our 
leading young modern composers, 
wrote the scores. Dello was revolted 
by the job at first; he’s accustomed 
to being in full control when he com- 
poses, but he became interested and 
was transformed from an_ ivory- 
tower longhair into a tough pro, 
fighting tooth and nail to have his 
music properly placed, balanced and 
reproduced. Dello spends hours be- 
fore a moviola projector running off 
film with a stop watch and footage 
counter, sketching his music cues 
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Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average January temperatures for some key 
spots around the world. Daytime averages will 
be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the 
figures are the best quick thumbnail guide. 
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The narration, with a few exceptions 
(Michael Redgrave in The Battle of 
Britain, Art Carney in Fools, Daredevils 
and Geniuses, Jimmy Doolittle in The 


1930°s, Eddie Rickenbacker in The 
Early Days), is exclusively by Walter 
Cronkite. To make sure that Cronkite 
maintained an even, impersonal tone, 
Wolff forced him to record the narra- 
tion without seeing the films. The writ- 
ing of the narration presented strange 
difficulties. 

“Churchill,” Wolff muttered. “‘We 


used recordings of him in The Battle of 


Britain. How can you write against 
Churchill? This is his language. He 
owns it; we only rent it.” 

There’s a Walpurgisnacht atmos- 
phere in the workrooms of Air Power. 
Dozens of moviola projectors clatter, 
each with an editor staring into the 
three-inch screen watching bits of ac- 
tion. They shuttle the film backward 
and forward, backward and forward. A 
jet plane takes off and soars into the 
clouds, the clouds disgorge it and it de- 
vours its exhaust back to the ground, 
then it takes off again. 

Streamers of film dangle everywhere 
and fill huge barrels with licorice /et- 
tuccine, Cutters are busy splicing film 
and audio tracks. Each technician 
wears a white cotton glove on his left 
hand to protect the film in handling. 





For as little as $300 (under Renault's guaranteed 
repurchase plan) you can loaf through Europe 
for 3 glorious months, driving your own Renault 
4-passenger, 4-door sedan. 7 other models 
to choose from, including the glamorous new 
1957 Dauphine. We eliminate all red tape to 
give you a perfectly carefree vacation. 


Over the racket of the projectors, the 
bray of the sound tracks, and the for- 
tissimo of Dello’s beat-up piano, there 
is an obbligato of bickering and snap- 
pish comment. 

The staff has been working under 
tremendous pressure, and one of the 
main difficulties has been the budget. 
The original estimate of the cost of Air 
Power was around $280,000. The esti- 
mates climbed until the final figure 
topped a million dollars. This is no 
easy responsibility to carry, especially 
when some of CBS's top brass said the 
show would never sell. luckily, Air 
Power sold to Prudential first crack. 

This was a tremendous boost for 
Public Affairs and Irv Gitlin. Although 
CBS sold Air Power at a loss—each 
show costs around $40,000 and was 
sold for $26,000—they expect to make 
a profit on the reruns, and they antici- 
pate plenty of them. Victory at NBC is 
now On its seventh rerun. This means 
that Gitlin’s faith in the Public Affairs 
sort of show—he calls it Reality Pro- 
gramming—is justified. 

“After all,’ Gitlin says, “there’s a 
limit to how much escape entertain- 
ment the public can stomach. We think 
there’s a place and a need for Reality 
Programming, and Madison Avenue is 
coming around to our point of view.” 


Gitlin’s devotion to Reality Pro- 


gramming and his trust in his staff make 


ae a © to linger, to explore the Europe most tourists never see! 


After your trip, we guarantee to arrange repurchase 


at fixed price in dollars. Or, you may be tempted to 
let us ship your Renault home — the most economical 
way you can acquire the world’s handiest car. 
Either way, it’s Europe’s best travel buy! 
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him an admirable boss. Skee Wollf 


complains that the tie-line from his 
desk to Gitlin’s desk is never used by 
Irv. When the boss turned Air Power 
over to Wolff he left everything in his 
hands; no pestering, no supervision, no 
eating out. Gitlin is articulate, preg- 
nant with ideas, humorous, always will- 
ing to kick a problem around with the 
carefree daredevils in his digs, but vou 
have to call him. One of his biggest as- 
sets as Director of Public Affairs is the 
fact that he learned the business the 
hard way. 

He was born and raised in New York, 
took a bachelor’s degree at City Col- 
lege and a master’s in science at Co- 
lumbia. He taught biology at City Col- 
lege, served as a Marine lieutenant in 
the war (“I'm in the reserves and I'm 
scared !"’), quit teaching to go to work 
for CBS as a researcher on School of the 
Air and worked his way up to producer 
of Murrow’s Hear it Now. He went over 
to TV doing documentaries and made 
his name producing The Search, which 
won around a jillion TV awards. 

Gitlin has half a dozen new shows in 
the works right now, but you'll have to 
wait a while before you get to see them, 
Reality Programming eats time in 
lumps. Odyssey is hottest at this -mo- 
ment, It'll be an hour series “telling the 
great stories of mankind,” Each will be 
done in conjunction with a leading 
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Gentlemen 
Please send full information about the 
Renault care and your European travel plan, 
including guaranteed repurchase. 

There will be 
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museum or museums: The Opening of 
the West (with Virginia City Museum), 
Witchcraft (with the Old Sturbridge 
Museum in Massachusetts), The Circus 
(with The Ringling Museum), Asfron- 
omy (remote from Palomar Observa- 
tory) and so on. 

Other shows coming out of the shop 
will be The Last Word, with Bergen 
Evans, a new panel show on the origins, 
use and misuse of English. This one 
guarantees eminent guests, dramatized 
spots and temper tantrums from the ex- 
pems, Gitlin is shaping up an untitled 
show on mathematics along with Lou 
Cowan, but that one’s still in the abacus 
stage. He's also fooling around with a 
famous five-volume social history of the 
United States with a great tithe, but I'm 
requested not to reveal this yet. 

I flip for schoolteachers like Irv Git- 
lin. As | walked down Madison Ave- 
nue, thinking of that mathematics 
show, I was stirred Ly the call of adven- 
ture Darkest 
Algebra, shooting cosines, trapping the 


1 could see myself in 


elusive banded hypotenuse, photo- 
graphing the stately graph. With my 
luck they'll forget to phone me to come 
along when the daredevils assemble at 
545 Madison, and I'll have to see it all 
on television, But judging by Air Power 
that'll be just as good, These school- 
teachers really know how to fracture 
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How to see Royal 
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in Britain 
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it's sumply a matter of being in the right place at the right time. 
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diers or a pride of Horse Guards. And many a country lane 


may lead you to some unsuspected castle or even a palace, 


For Britain is the kindly kingdom where royal palaces are 
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into the private life of a great Queen. Notice the two writing pads on 


her desk. The second was used by her husband, the Prince Consort. 
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many artists take to teaching—to 
teach more artists eventually to be- 
come teachers. “It is a vicious circle.” 

There are two very unusual the- 
aters in Brussels. One is the Theatre 
Flottant, composed of two barges 
moored in the canal; to starboard is 
the theater and to port the dressing 
rooms, bar and dance hall. This 
theater has toured as a complete 
self-contained unit as far afield as 
Paris. The other is the Theatre du 
Toone VI, a puppet theater like no 
other | have ever seen. In the 16th 
Century, Brussels had fifteen such 
theaters. Puppets were as popular as 
giants. Now there is only the one. 
Toone himself is sixth in the direct 
line of puppet masters. His reper- 
toire consists of almost five hundred 
plays, many of them dating from the 
Middle Ages. He has more than two 
hundred and seventy puppets de- 
spite the fact that his theater got a 
direct hit from a flying bomb and 
“killed.” 
His present theater, off the Rue 
Haute, is a little cellarlike place seat- 


seventy-five of them were 


ing ninety people, and when I went 
there to see La Fille du Bourreau(The 
Executioner’s Daughter) there weren't 
nore than thirty in the audience— 
not exactly profitable with the price 
of seats about twenty-five cents. 
One fascination’ of the Toone 
show is the constant bloody slaugh- 
ter on the stage. Sword in hand, the 
puppets stride on, declaim, duel, 
storm barricades and defenses, fight 
shoulder to shoulder. Seven men 
are needed to handle the puppets 
and this is not too many, for the ac- 
tion is fast and furious and the 
dead pile up on the stage or are 
slung aside to make room for more 
troops. Toone speaks all the parts. 
Except for a few French and Italian 
words it is impossible to understand 
any of it, for it is all in the old 
Bruxellois. For Toone it is an ex- 
hausting business done entirely for 
the love of his family heritage. The 
plays last over two hours and when | 
met him at the end he looked ready 
to drop, for he had already put in a 
day’s work in a garage. Everybody 
in Belgium has heard of the Toone 
Theatre, but alas, not one of my 
friends has ever actually been to it. 
The charm of Brussels is its dual 
personality—by day a down-to- 
earth, matter-of-fact business city; 
by night a jewel, brimful of gaiety. 
The Boulevard du Jardin Botanique 
loops like a string of lit pearls across 
the city to the canal bridge, the 


weeping willows drip fingers of 


green light to the lake waters, the 
statues stand out in white relief from 
their plinths around the Parc, and 


from the vantage point of that enor- 
mous hunk of masonry that dom- 
inates Brussels—the Palais de Jus- 
tice—you look across the city’s glow 
to the soft seclusion of the Grand’- 
Place, where all is peace, a golden 
ambiance of gilt and stone dom- 
inated by the towering Gothic spire 
of the Hotel de Ville topped by St. 
Michael and the dragon. No picture 
has ever done justice to this square— 
so perfect, so comparatively small, 
sO exquisite on all its four sides. By 
luck my wife found herself there 
when the lights went up at the end 
of the war—first the street lights, 
then the floodlights, then the bells 
ringing their cadence of joy and the 
people pouring in to jam the square 
from end to end. There is no more 
beautiful square in Europe, not even 
St. Mark’s, and to see the lights 
come on there at the end of five 
years of darkness, she said, took 
her breath away, it was so wonder- 
ful. The end of another war. . . and 
for Belgium there have been so 
many wars. 


There was a sound of revelry by 
night. Half an hour in a car from the 
Grand’Place and you are standing 
on the field of Waterloo. It is all 
very ostentatious, very touristic 
with its artificial mound of grass- 
covered bricks surmounted by a gi- 
gantic (naturally) lion cast from 
Napoleon’s captured cannon. And 
at the foot of the 225 steps is a cir- 
cular, observatorylike building hous- 
ing a complicated panorama of the 
battle. But your mood will have 
changed by the time you have seen 
the historical film and been con- 
ducted through the really excellent 
waxworks. Talk then to Norbert 
Brassine, who owns the Bivouac, the 
rustic-looking auberge next door. 
For him Napleon is still homme du 
destin and it all happened only yes- 
terday. He hasa library of more than 
1200 books on the Little Corporal 
and a collection of letters written by 
Napoleon’s soldiers to their families, 
franked with the stamp of the 
Grande Armée. The day | was there 
he was bubbling over with excite- 
ment at the latest treasure he had 
acquired— Napoleon's camp chair, a 
folding armchair of wood with the 
initial NV on the back. He had bought 
it at a local farm sale the evening be- 
he kept 
“C'est unique. | do not sell 
him for a million francs.”” Debris of 
the battlefield is still to be found on 
the old farms, and nobody could 
have faked the chair without the lo- 
cal people’s knowing. He pointed 
excitedly to where the wood was 
worn below the N. “That is where his 
hat is rubbing as he turns his head.” 

Continued on Page 109 


fore. “C'est fantastique,” 
saying. 
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Flights leave New York daily. Now SABENA offers you trans-Atlantic 


_ radar-smooth flights in magnificent new 


Douglas DC-7C planes. Like this quiet, luxurious airliner, all SABENA aircraft are American-built and fully equipped 
with the latest modern improvements for your safety and comfort, The courtesy of SABENA personnel will de light you. 


SABENA introduces the world’s first 
New York-to-Paris service that 


lands you in the heart of Paris 


...featuring an exclusive Brussels-to-Paris helicopter flight! 


Starting April Ist, SABENA adds a unique expe- 
rience to your European trip by landing you in 
the middle of Paris, minutes from the Eiffel 
Tower. This new SABENA service costs no more 
than any other New York-to-Paris flight, whether 
you travel First Class or Tourist. 


You fly to Europe in the world’s newest, fastest, 
American-built airliner —the luxurious DC-7C— 
non-stop from New York to Brussels. Waiting for 
you there is a giant Sikorsky $-58 helicopter to 
fly you direct to downtown Paris. On the way, 
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you see the rolling countryside and quaint vil- 
lages of Belgium and France, then a bird's-eye 
view of the Arch of Triumph, Notre Dame and 
all of Paris. It's an adventure few Americans 
have ever enjoyed! 

For reservations and information, see your Travel 
Agent or write SABENA, 720 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. SABENA offices in all major cities. 
Make your reservations now, to be sure you are one of 
the first to enjoy this new service, which starts April I, 
1957, Regular SABENA Convair 440 “Me tropolitan” 
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Continued from Page 105 

Outside, you look past the 
wretched monument to the tilled 
fields beyond and remember that in 
those three square miles 45,000 men 
lay killed and wounded less than a 
century and a half ago. As I write 
I have before mea copy of The Times 
containing Wellington's despatch 
datelined Waterloo, June 19th, 1815, 
and the leader opens with this fan- 
fare: Such is the great and glorious 
result of those masterly movements 
by which the Hero of Britain met and 


frustrated the audacious attempt of 


the Rebel Chief — 


A hundred years later and fifty 
miles to the west, the story was very 
different, the slaughter immensely 
greater. 

For anybody, like myself, born 
into the First World War and edu- 
cated by men who had spent four 
years of their lives in the Flanders 
trenches, the journey to Ypres is a 
strange and moving experience. I 
went from Brussels by car on a 
morning of thick mist, and from 
Courtrai on there wasn’t a house 
that had stood for forty years. Built 
in a hurry, they gave a dead newness 
to human habitation as though the 
people there were intruders. Flan- 
ders horses ploughed the fields. The 
land was neat, orderly, intensely cul- 
tivated; the trees full grown. | won- 
dered how they felt, these people, 
when their plough struck iron or 
turned up a broken bone. Did they 
remember how much it had cost to 
break the German hordes and give 
Belgium back to its people? Through 
the sodden, mist, dim 
childhood memories fed imagina- 
tion until I saw it as it had been for 
my father’s generation, and a line of 
Browning came into my mind: 


swirling 


Who were the strugglers, what war 
did they wage 

Whose savage trample thus could 
pad the dank 

Soil to a plash? 


Hell-Fire Corner is now a neat 
little crossing and the poplars stand 
tall and straight. There are signs out 
along the road—Museum or To 
rHE TRENCHES or just the one word 
TUNNELS. I chose Hill 62 and drove 
down an avenue of maples, past the 
first of the Allied war graves to an 
estaminet which for ten francs ad- 
mits you to some trenches. Rusty 
rifles, tin hats, mortars, breastplates 
and an odd bone or two line a path 
that leads into a little copse. Here 
and there in the undergrowth are the 
remains of blasted trees. Trenches 
straggle round the hill, intercon- 
nected by a tunnel which is elec- 
trically lit and shored with con- 


crete. It had been a dry fali, yet that 
tunnel was running with water. The 
trenches were just as they had been 
forty years ago, the sand all run out 
of the sandbags, the duckboards 
rotting. A cock pheasant strutted on 
the parapet. Back in the estaminet, 
old-fashioned wooden-box viewers 
yielded twenty-five pictures each for 
a franc—interminable pictures of 
mud and shell holes full of slime and 
dead and rotting bodies. It was all 
rather remote and pathetic. 

But up in the Canadian cemetery, 
where the dead lay in a blaze of fall 
coloring, the atmosphere was real 
again. From that vantage point the 
flatness displayed a slight undula- 
tion, and looking toward Ypres, 
Hill 60 showed as a little rise that 
must have seemed like a mountain to 
men who measured victory in a few 
hundred yards of mud regained. | 
could see the great tower of the 
Cloth Hall at Ypres too; just forty 
years ago nearly 100,000 men had 
fallen there in one battle. Some- 
where below me the first gas attack 
had been made. And away toward 
Passchendaele the Allied casualties 
alone had numbered a quarter of a 
million. 

The mist had lifted now and the 
sun I could look 
across to Passchendaele, and all the 
wretched Flanders 
stretched out smiling in front of 


shone, so that 
flatness of 


me. For half a lifetime my genera- 
tion has lived in the shadow of what 
happened here—a thing not experi- 
enced but felt through all our forma- 
tive years—and now that | had seen 
the place, | felt drained and a little 
exhausted. 

I went into Ypres, across the 
river and through the Menin Gate 
into the great square. Impossible to 
believe that the huge Cloth Hall was 
a replica, that the whole town, once 
the first great wool center of the Low 
Countries, had been obliterated. But 
after forty years they are still re- 
building at the back of the Cloth 
Hall and out beyond the town the 
that mark the 
perimeter of the Salient are a con- 


Allied cemeteries 


stant reminder of the way men were 
consumed at Ypres. And out on 
the road to the coast, relics of the 
First World War stay with you un- 
til you reach Furnes and stand with 
relief in the shadow of old buildings 
once again. 

Driving back that night aiong the 
newly opened autostrada, | won- 
dered how these people had ever 
managed to survive. In one day's 
drive through this little country you 
can span two centuries of war- 
Bastogne, where American para- 
troopers blocked Von Rundstedt’s 
Ardennes offensive, Waterloo, Ou- 
denaarde, Ypres. And for centuries 
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THE MOST TALKED-ABOUT COUNTRY IN EUROPE 


Unique pageants and carnivals based upon Belgium's colorful and 
fascinating folklore are a never-ending source of interest. They bring 
to life the legends which belong to the country’s long history 


Belgium fascinates, too, with famous seacoast resorts, beautiful art 4 


cities, delightful spas in the Ardennes, moated castie-forts, vener Py) of 
able guild houses, picturesque town halis. And the food! Surely the a 
world’s best. Modern hotels everywhere, too ff 0% 
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before that, Austria, Spain and 
France had torn the country to 
-———_ — | shreds. There were the Normans, ke Mr. Foster 
Charlemagne and his Franks, the AS 

Romans. Invasion and occupation; 
Belgium has seldom been free of 
either, for she stands at Europe's 


FRANCE and 
GERMANY 


Only hours away via LUFTHANSA 


Just 12 non-stop hours from New York to 


crossroads, a stamping ground for 
every invading army since Caesar 





conquered Gaul. Nobody can write PD) 


EUROPE 
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Paris, then on to Germany aboard a luxurious 
7 4 her history, for itis not an individual 
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installments, on Lufthansa'’s low : 


: survive—not only survive but pros- 
**15-Day Excursion Fare’’. per, for Belgium is a country of 
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is beauty in it then. This is Liége, the 
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Pittsburgh of Belgium. But it is not , >» 
, = 
a modern industrial city, as you [) (eieheharrer 
7 
quickly realize if you poke about in _ rr en 14 
> “e > > ~ 
oO THE WORLD TRADITIONALLY GREAT AIRLINI the little alleys full of old houses “" 





MUrray Hill 2:910 where the people speak nothing but 
Walloon. They mined coal here as ASK MR. FOSTER TRAVEL SERVICE 
" 1801 RCA Building, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


early as the 13th Century. The bap- 
tismal font in the church of St. Bar- 
thélemy, a 12th Century master- 





piece in bronze, shows how ancient 
is their skill as metalworkers, a skill 
that was also applied to weapons. 
They love music, too, and fill their 
museums with spinets and other in- 
struments, as well as examples of 
the gunsmith’s craft and a whole —— 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 


host of the world’s finest paintings. 


i Lye 


Like all metalworkers, these of 
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~ Liége are a tough, independent SLIDES N 0 0 
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YOUR TRAVEL DREAMS COME TRUE! 


Go where you please, stay as long as you like. 
Explore the byways, relax by a rippling stream 

enjoy the sea, the woods, the mountains — 
travel carefree with all the comforts of home, 
whether it's an extended vacation trip or a week- 
end camping jaunt. Write today for free booklet! 


the Germans who work there are 
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not encouraged to fraternize. 

The independence of Liége has 
always been associated with its 
Prince Bishops, who appear from 





their residences to have been more 
prince than bishop. In Liége they 
dwelled in a monstrous l6th Cen- 


tury palace with a courtyard pil- AIRSTREAM TRAILERS Dept.s 
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they had a hunting lodge which the 
Prince Bishop of the time of Louis 
XIII transformed into a little palace 
with avenues almost two miles long. 
This was Chateau Hex, and in time 
it passed to the d’Ansembourg fam- 
ily. The present comtesse, a charm- 
ing old lady, showed me over it 

room after room of the most finely 
carved and painted paneling, bed- 
rooms with their original hangings 
and wall coverings, a Chinese room 
in brilliant, fantastic colors. The 
furniture was in 


keeping— Louis 


Treize, Louis Quatorze, Louis 
Quinze; there was an Empire room 
too. It was a museum packed with 
original pieces. And yet, visiting in 
the Comtesse d’Ansembourg’s sit- 
ting room, watching a blazing log 


fire and cracking walnuts, | was con- 


scious of the homely atmosphere of 


the chateau. Those bedrooms up- 
stairs with their four-posters were 
not show bedrooms, the guests slept 
there. Later somebody said to me, a 
little enviously: “You see, Chateau 
Hex is tucked away, clear of the in- 
vasion routes.” 

Not so Chateau de Forét, where 
my wife and I spent several nights as 
guests of the del Malmols on our 
way down into the Ardennes. There 
was a night in the fail of 1944 when 
Forét was the rallying point for a 
premature Belgian rising and the 
Germans fired the chateau. “We 
were hiding,” the baronne told us, 
“in a little space between the rafters 
with our silver and our food reserves 
and two men of the Resistance. We 
only just got out. It was all so un- 
added wistfully. 
“The Germans were gone next day 
and the Americans arrived.”” Now 
they have rebuilt their home—and 
they have two secret hiding places, 


necessary,” she 


not one; a precaution that seems 
extraordinary to us, but is quite 
commonplace in Belgium. 

All down through the Ardennes it 


was the same—stories of war, of the 


Resistance, of men hiding out in the 
forests. At Bastogne, by the huge 
star-shaped war memorial, we 
noted a surprising number of Amer- 
ican visitors, though it was late in 
them had 
struck up a conversation—a balding 
man of thirty or so and a middle- 
aged woman. They spoke calmly to- 
gether, their eyes playing over the 


the season. Two of 


soft blue and gray stone of this mon- 
ument to the American Armed 
Forces. The man, we gathered, had 
come through the Battle of the 
Bulge. The woman's son had not. 
“When I was a little girl,’ she said, 
“IT used to wonder why those Gold 
Star Mothers came to Belgium, and 
now here | am myself.” 

We had a friend, Paule de Hemp- 
tine, with us. This was her country 
and she had been there through the 
Occupation and the Ardennes of- 
fensive. ‘*My sister had to take a gun 
to that house. .. . That was where 
the Germans came when we were 
hiding people, but they only wanted 
eggs. We were given twenty- 
four hours to get out... . Suddenly 
found we were between the Germans 
and the Allies. .. . Shells going over, 
but the children thought it excit- 
ing... . That was where the Amer- 
ican guns were; they cut all our 
lovely trees—they had to; it was 
desperately cold that winter.”” We 
encouraged her in her reminiscences, 
for they were personal, domestic 
stories about bedding and food and 
children and they underlined in our 
minds how different war can be for 
people born in the march of armies. 
For us war is fighting. For the Bel- 
gians it is being fought over. 

We were in the Ardennes at the 
height of the fall coloring—valleys 
dripping every shade of gold in the 
sunshine—and in chateau after 
chateau we were Conscious ol the 
forest, for this ts a landed gentry 
whose roots are as firmly planted in 
the soil as the trees from which their 





those of Scandinavian countries 





NOTES ON BELGIUM 


CLIMATE: May through September are the most delightful months for visit- 
ing Belgium, although temperatures are never extreme at any time during the 
year. Average high temperatures range from 39° in winter to 73° in summer; 
average lows are 30° to 55°. Rain is evenly distributed throughout the year 
you can usually expect showers fifteen days of each month 

CLOTHING: Medium-weight fabrics will be comfortable the year round, 
with a warm overcoat and a few winter-weight suits or dresses for December to 
March in the chilling damp of winter. Take along raingear for year-round use, 
and conservative beachwear for summer visits to North Sea resorts. Evening 
clothes are unnecessary, although Brussels’ night life can be very gay and dressy 


SHOPPING: Best buys include Belgian laces and embroideries, crystal and 
porcelain. The laces are heirloom pieces and well worth the high (for Europe) 
prices. A comparable imported piece would cost four times as much bought 
in the U. S. Leather goods (handbags, gloves, and so forth) are superbly 
crafted but are also likely to be high priced 
shops. Fine glassware and high-quality dinnerware compare favorably with 


INFORMATION: Tourist information and literature can be obtained from 
q the Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 


as are most goods in Belgian 
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How to make a Carioca Egg Nog! 


Beat together 6 egg yolks, 2 tablespoons sugar 
Add 1 pint milk and 12 oz. Carioca Rum (Gold Label) 
Add 1 pint of cream, lightly whipped. 
Add egg whites, beaten very stiff 
Chill in refrigerator for at least 3 hours, 
Sprinkle grated nutmeg when ready to serve 
Makes six famous, festive Carioca Egg Nogs! 





For Prize Carioca Recipes to ‘‘make your drinks sing’’, write: SCHENLEY IMPORT CO., 
122 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK + PUERTO RICAN RUM, WHITE OR GOLD LABEL, 86 PROOF 
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life, but their families are much big- 
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they all seem interrelated—as can 

be seen froma glance at their Who's 
CHAMPAGNE Who, delightfully titled Highlife de | 
Belgique. 
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Champagne though it happened in the year 653. *it’s real mink! 
reason ! Hubert was out hunting and, close 
by the road that now runs from 
Laroche to the town of St.-Hubert, 
he was confronted by a stag with a 


In the thick stag forests of the 
Ardennes the story of St. Hubert 
seems strangely apt even today, 
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PARTY OF ONE 


Continued from Page 14 


don’t know what it means, but we 
have proved it, and therefore, we 
know it must be the truth.” 

One has a kindred feeling when 
listening to the last quartets of 
Beethoven or repeating the most 
highly charged passages of King 
Lear. 

Note 

The following books are sug- 
gested to those nonmathematicians 
who have been obstinate enough to 
get this far: 

James R. Newman (editor): The 
World of Mathematics. Four vol- 
umes, Simon & Schuster, N.Y. 

Edward Kasner and James R. 
Newman: Mathematics andthe 
Imagination. Simon & Schuster, N.Y. 

Eric Temple Bell: Men of Mathe- 
matics. Simon & Schuster, N.Y. 

G. H. Hardy: A Mathematician’s 
Apology. Cambridge University 
Press, N.Y. 

Tobias Dantzig: Number: The 
Language of Science, fourth edition 
revised. Macmillan, N.Y. 

A. N. Whitehead: An Introduction 
to Mathematics. Henry Holt, N.Y. 

D’Arcy Wentworth 
On Growth and Form. 
N.Y. 

William L. Schaaf (editor): Mathe- 
matics, Our Great Heritage. Harper 
& Bros., N.Y. 


Thompson: 
Macmillan, 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


CURRENT BOOKS I'VE LIKED 

The Family Treasury of Children’s 
Stories, edited by Pauline Rush 
Evans, with illustrations by Don 
Sibley. A really generous, knowl- 
edgeably chosen miniature shelf of 
stories, poems, biographies, legends, 
myths and family-sized selections 
from classic longer works. Some- 
thing here for every child from lap- 
listener to teen-ager, and the perfect 
Christmas gift for any family blessed 
with little darlings or nuisances. 
(Doubleday & Co., N.Y., three 
volumes, $7.50.) 


A Harvest of Stories, by Dorothy 
Canfield. A collection of the author’s 
best short stories, drawn from half 
a century of production, prefaced 
by a revealing prologue entitled 
“What My Mother Taught Me.” 
Firm craftsmanship, good taste, 
human sympathy : these are the hall- 
marks of Dorothy Canfield’s dis- 
tinguished writing career, (Har- 
court, Brace and Co., N.Y., $5.) 


The Last Parallel: A Marine's 
War Journal, by Martin Russ, with 
an introduction by Alec Wilder. The 
Korean war, the real bloody thing, 
by a talented writer who also hap- 
pened to be a marine. Technical, un- 
decorated prose, interspersed with a 
fine tough humor. The language is 
tough too. (Rinehart & Co., Inc., 


N.Y., $3.95.) THE END 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 
DUTY-FREE GIFTS 
Q. “Is there any way to save friends the inconvenience of paying duty on gifts 
that I sénd back to them while traveling abroad?” —F_K., Nashville, Tenn. 


@ A recent customs regulation allows U. S. citizens traveling 
outside the country to send one gift a day, duty-free, to a friend 
or relative back home, provided its retail value is no more than 
$10 in the country where it is purchased. Exceptions are per- 
fumes, tobaccos and alcoholic beverages. As long as no in- 
dividual is sent more than one gift package a day, you may mail 
gifts to as many persons as you wish. The package must be 
clearly marked “Gift Enclosed” and the purchase value (under 
$10) indicated. Values of gifts sent in this manner need not be 
included in your $500 duty-free allowance for purchases abroad 
when filling out your customs declaration. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EUROPE 


Q. “Can you suggest a lightweight (I'm traveling by air) but sufficiently 
detailed and practical guide to Europe?” G.M., Toledo, Ohio 


@ Take a look at Norman D. Ford’s Where to Stay, Eat, and 
Shop in Western Europe. The 228 pages of this | 1-ounce paper- 
bound guide are packed with useful data. There are suggested 
itineraries for i, country; listings of hotels, restaurants and 
shops, with inform tion on atmosphere and price ranges; and 
each section is , «faced by a knowledgeable paragraph on what 
to see in that particular country. The book sells for $2, through 
local bookstores or from the publisher: Harian Publications, 
Greenlawn, L.L., N.Y. 


born to the purple. .. wisi 


ing that goes with it is not for noblemen alone. It can be yours if you are one of the 
fashion alert who understand that clothes do make the man, and going elegantly for 
mal makes the occasion. Treat yourself like a Prince, see how royally festive evenings 
can be in an “After Six" with distinguished Avant Garde 
styling. Choice of lustrous silks, mohairs and imported 
worsteds — $89.50, other After Six Tuxedos 


$52.50 (for cruises and resort wear 


from 


a 





whites and Peacock | 
colors.) Prices slightly higher far West and Canada 


Write for Free Dress Chart and informatior booklet by weet Bacnasacn, well known ; | 
authority on men's fashions. AYTER G1X FORMALS, DEFT. HW, PHILADELOMIA J, PA 1 _ 
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A Case of Christinias Cheer 
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IRELAND—PRELUDE TO EUROPE 


@ This tranquil, evergreen island is a 
cool and perfect introduction to a 
European holiday, especially if you fly 
to Europe via Shannon, Ireland's rocky 
coasts and nostalgic bays, her vivid 
people and her great cities—-Dublin, 
Cork, Belfast—are all included in a 
fourteen-day tour sponsored by Thomas 
Cook & Son out of Limerick 

On your own, you taxi or bus from 
the airport to Limerick (fifteen miles 
away), and your tour begins with an 
overnight stay in an amazingly cos 
mopolitan hotel at an air-age crossroad 
of the world, Next, you travel by motor 
coach to the Lakes of Killarney, pass 
ing through Tralee, with its lively shop 
ping street, charming Georgian squares 
and miniature harbor, You motor in 
the “Kingdom of Kerry,” circling 
rugged Iveragh peninsula before driv 
ing to Caragh Lake where the peaks 
of the Macgillicuddies are reflected on 
the lake’s calm surface. (One of the 
peaks, 3414 feet high, is Ireland's high 
est mountain.) On the way to Caragh, 
you cross a desolate, windswept ex 
panse fringed by dark hills: your in 
troduction to a fascinating, grim speci- 
men of Irish moorland bog. 

Beyond Caragh, the road hugs the 
coast, and your drive around this cliff 
peninsula, high above the waters of 
clear Dingle Bay, is one of the finest 
in Europe. You pass Lough Currane 
and a chain of little lakes that offer the 
best free lake fishing in Ireland, and at 
Kenmare you see relics of prehistoric 
man: stone circles and earthen ring 
fortresses, Druid’s altars and ruined 
castles. Along the shoreline of Killar- 
ney’s lakes, you ride the accepted con- 
veyance, a jaunting car, or you take a 
boat on the quiet waters, In cither case 
a ceaseless flow of stories and legends 
from the son of Erin in charge generally 
accompanies you 


Seeking the gift of gab, visitors make for the magic stone in Blarney Castle's parapel 


You have two days at a popular Irish 
holiday resort, Glengariff on Bantry 
Bay, where you swim at Biddy's 
Cove and walk along the ancient cliff 
paths; or perhaps take a boat excursion 
to Garnish Island where Cieorge Ber 
nard Shaw wrote his S7. Joan, Then 
it's through the green countryside to 
Cork. There, you wind down side 
streets lined with shops and stalls and 
crooked house fronts; glimpse the long 
jawed faces of Irish workingmen in the 
market on Coal Quay; hear the silvery 
ringing of the Bells of Shandon that 
hang in the curious spire of St, Anne's 
Church on the hill; and ride out to 
Blarney Castle and its famous Blarney 
Stone, the kissing of which is an up 
sidedown feat accomplished on the 
tower's high top 

You travel by train to Dublin, capi 
tal of the Irish Republic, for a two-day 
stay and take in the 134-foot-high Nel 
son Pillar, the city’s landmark; St 
Patrick's Cathedral, with its memories 
of Dean Swift; the grim mass of Dublin 
Castle; lovely Phoenix Park, with its 
promenades, 700 and sports grounds; 
and the Trinity College Library, where 
you see two pages of the illuminated 
Book of Kells, probably the world's 
most valuable manuscript. Before leay 
ing Dublin, you go out to Glendalough 
and see its 6th Century ruins, remark 
ably preserved, at the Glen of the Two 
Lakes 

Then by rail to Belfast, from which 
you tour Antrim County. Your bus 
takes you through the Bann Valley to 
Portrush, a large bathing resort on 
Ireland's north coast; to the Giant's 
Causeway, a huge, high-piled mass of 
red and yellow rocks standing in a 
curious symmetrica! formation at the 
edge of the sea; and through the lovely 
coastal towns that face Scotland across 
the North Channel 





Your Insh tour ends with breakfast 
in Belfast, a convenient point for con 
nections to Scotland and England 

Inclusive cost from Limerick (trans 
portation, hotels, meal and sight 
seeing) 8 $215 to $245, depending on 


accommodation rHe END 





CONTINENTAL MUSIC TOUR 


A grand tour of Europe timed to in 
clude four of Europe's major music fes 
Salzburg, Bay 
reuth and Edinburgh—also takes in 


tivals—at Lucerne 
Paris, London, Rome, Vienna, the 
Franco-ltalian Riviera, the mountains 
and lakes of Austria, a Rhine cruise and 
Scotland, The tour is sponsored by 
Travelworld of Los Angeles and gives 
you forty-seven days in Europe 

You leave New York by plane or 
boat for Paris, where, in three days 
you tour the city and make an excursion 
to the gardens and palace of Versailles 
From Paris you go to the Riviera by 
motor coach via the chateau country 
of the Loire Valley, the ancient walled 
city of Carcassonne, Provence’s Avignon 
of the Popes, and the thermal spa of 
Aix. You're in Nice two days, then 
iake a four-day motor-coach trip to 
Rome, cruising along the scenic Grande 
Corniche Drive into Monte Carlo 
and on to Genoa and Rapallo on the 
italian Riviera. You see Pisa’s Leaning 
Tower and spend two nights amid the 
14th Century beauty of Florence before 
taking the lovely inland route through 
the hill towns of Perugia and St 
Francis’ Assisi to Rome 
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Three days in Rome: touring St 
Peter's, the Vatican; an evening of 
opera at the Baths of Caracalla; and 
wandering from Rome’s ancient won 
ders to her modern fashion-center 
wonders, Heading south to Naples, 
you take in unearthed Pompeii, spend 
a night in Amalfi and then motor to 
Sorrento where you board the steamer 
for Capri and its Blue Grotto, Next 
day you sail back to Naples, then train 
through the heart of Italy to Florence 
again and by train or bus to Venice for 
two days, where the splendor of Italy’s 
16th Century is unfolded. 

Your bus goes to Vienna via one of 
the loveliest mountain and lake regions 
in Europe, and in two days there you 
see the famed Vienna Woods, the 
Hapsburgs’ Schoenbrunn Palace, tow 
ering St. Stephen's Cathedral and 
Viennese operetta at the Volksopera 
You cut west across northern Austria 
by bus, touching the Danube with its 
castle-topped crags, and stay in Salz- 
burg a day and a half to attend festival 
performances of Mozart 

You cross into Germany by motor 
coach, see Munich and Niirnberg, and 
spend a day and a half at Bayreuth for 
the Wagner Festival, which this year 
presents the Ring cycle, Tristan and 
Die Meistersinger. 

Your motor coach heads into the 
Bavarian Alps, through the Austrian 
Tyrol, the tiny principality of Liech- 
tenstein and the Swiss Alps to Lucerne, 
where you have two days to enjoy cham- 
ber, orchestral and choral concerts, and 
to cruise on the placid lake 

Next you cross the 7442-foot-high 
Susten Pass to Interlaken, from which 
you can take a cogwheel railway up to 
the 11,412-foot Jungfraujoch station 
You drive north through Berne and re- 
enter Germany for a day in old Heidel- 
berg. At Rudesheim you board a steamer 
for a Rhine trip to Koblenz, then bus to 
Scheveningen, Holland's Atlantic City 
for the night. You have a day to tour 
The Hague, Amsterdam and the Volen- 
dam fishing villages 

You cross the Channel to England 
and go by rail to Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where for three days you can attend 


festival events: concerts, plays, opera, 
ballets, the pageantry of the Military 
Tatoo performed on the flood-lit es 
planade of Edinburgh Castle. A tour 
through the lakes and mountains of the 
Trossach region is also included 

An overnight train ride takes you to 
London for four days, and you sight-see 
there and at Windsor Castle, Hampton 
Court, Oxford and Stratford, 


Tour members traveling by steamer 
leave New York aboard S. S. America 
July 19; return from Southampton on 
September 12 aboard S. S. United 
States. Those flying leave New Y ork July 
25; return from London September 12 

Cost is $1698.50, sailing cabin class; 
$1946, first class. By air the cost is 
$1779, tourist class; $1977, standard 
first class. Prices include all transpor- 
tation, sight-seeing in major cities, 
first-class hotels, all meals except in 
London or Paris, where breakfast 
only is provided, tips and taxes in 
Europe. Tickets for the festivals are 
not provided and travelers should 
make their reservations for desired 
concerts and plays in advance 
through the travel agency from 
which the tour is purchased. THE END 


The Austrian Tyrol: from feathered hats lo chamber music and choral concerts. 








CLASSICAL SICILY 


Sicily’s pastel-colored coastal cities 
with their dramatic cathedrals and 
Greek ruins, their ubiquitous moun- 
tains and gay resort colors are the set- 
ting for an eight-day ship, rail and 
motor-coach tour 

You sail from Naples past Mt. Vesu- 
vius and Capri, and land the following 
morning in Palermo, the Sicilian capi- 
tal. You wander through Palermo’s 
Cathedral, built in 1185, where kings 
lie buried, then proceed to the Royal 
Palace and the Palatine Chapel, con- 
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sidered the world’s most beautiful 
palace chapel, with its colored marble 
and its golden walls covered with 
Byzantine mosaics. You ride out to 
Monreale, a famous Norman Cathedral 
adorned with 12th Century mosaics, 
and you mount to its roof for a mag- 
nificent view of Palermo, the moun- 
tains and the blue Tyrrhenian Sea. 
Later, on your own, explore Palermo’s 
markets and climb Monte Pellegrino, 
the 1968-foot mountain that dominates 
the city and which Goethe described as 
the finest promontory in the world. 
From here, on a good day, you can see 
Mount Etna, a hundred miles away. 

Next day your motor coach goes 
south, passing the gardens and villas 
of residential Conca d'Oro and the 
wide bay of Castellanmarre. You can 
see an ancient Greek temple and theater 
at Segesta and a whole ruined city at 
Selinunte, destroyed by the Carthagin- 
ians in 409 B.c. Following the coast 
through terraced villages, you reach 
Agrigento, where you stay over to ex- 
plore the largest group of Greek ruins 
outside Greece. 

Tooling through Gela, where the 
American invasion troops landed in 
1943, you journey to Syracuse. There 
you spend next morning visiting the 
ruins, the catacombs, more extensive 
than Rome's, and the classical Greek 
theater (where performances are still 
given) before going northward to 
Taormina, Sicily’s luxurious Mediter- 
ranean resort. Your route crosses and 
recrosses lava streams of Etna’s past 
eruptions. In Taormina, hotels, villas, 
churches and palaces flow down in ter- 
races from the mountain crests to small 
sheltered beaches where you can swim 
year round. For two days you amble 
through narrow streets, visit the ruin of 
a Greek theater set against the back- 
drop of Mount Etna, and make an ex- 
cursion to Etna Road House, 5865 feet 
above sea level, halfway to the vol- 
cano’s temperamental crater. 

Last day, you entrain for Naples, 
stopping at pirate-founded Messina, 
cross the strait between the legendary 
Scylla and Charybdis, and ride up 
through Italy's southern provinces. 





The tour, including transportation, 
hotels, meals, and local sight-seeing 
trips, costs from $117 to $128, depend- 
ing on hotel accommodations. From 
February through May (the island's 
most attractive season), CIT (Com- 
pagnia Italiana Turismo,) operates a 
Sicilian tour daily; other months, two 


or three times a week rHE END 


ENGLISH MOTOR TOUR 


On a fifteen-day circle tour out of 
London, covering about 1700 miles 
in your own or a rented car, you can 
drive through Britain's loveliest coun- 
try, visiting the cliff-edged South Coast, 
the seagirt West Country, the peace- 
ful valleys of the Welsh border counties 
and the Shakespeare Country. You'll 
also sample some of England's most 
charming inns and country hotels 

Leaving London, follow the route of 
the Canterbury pilgrims to England's 
most historic cathedral, scene of the 
murder of Thomas 4 Becket in 1170 
Then through rolling, Kentish country- 
side and westward along the English 
Channel where rolling downs end in 
gleaming chalk cliffs. At Hastings, take 
the seven-mile trip inland to Battle Hill, 
site of the Battle of Hastings. Spend the 
night at the luxurious Grand Hotel in 
Sussex’s seaside resort of Eastbourne 

On your second day, drive up w 
Beachy Head, a 565-foot-high chalk 
headland that offers magnificent coastal 
views, then motor through the South 
Downs to Brighton, with its dazzling 
white Regency squares, Oriental-styled 


Windsor Castle, residence of 
England's sovereigns 

for nearly nine hundred 
years, dominates a 

tranquil Thames selling 


Pavilion, antique shops, and rackety, 
pebble beach. Spend the night in 
Clymping at Birer’s Bailiffscourt, an 
Elizabethan-styled inn. 

Your third day, take in the magnifi- 
cent collection of Vandykes, Holbeins, 
Titians and Turners at Petworth House 
in Petworth; view Arundel Castle, seat 
of the dukes of Norfolk, on the little 
river Arun; and motor to the coast for 
a “bathe” at Bognor Regis. 

On the fourth day, turn inland to 
Winchester and see its cathedral, rest- 
ing place of England's earliest mon- 
archs, as well as of Izaak Walton, the 
“Compleat Angler.’ Continue to Salis- 
bury and stay at the Old George Hotel 
Salisbury Cathedral's spire, 404 feet 
high, loftiest in England, rises above 
noble elms, beeches, and the quiet 
banks of the river Avon—one of the 
most beautiful views in England, 

The following day carries you across 
forest and plains, through Shaftesbury, 
to rich, red-soiled Devon. Stop in 
Exeter to see its venerable, geometrical 
cathedral, and the Tudor Room in 
Moll’s Coffee House where sea kings 
like Drake, Raleigh and Hawkins 
planned spectacular voyages. Then 
motor to Torquay, a watering place on 
curving Tor Bay, for two nights at the 
Imperial, a very English nostelry with a 
Mediterranean atmosphere. 

Spend the sixth day roaming around 
Torquay: try the delightful bathing 
beaches that line the red cliffs and blue 
waters of Tor Bay; see the fine, Tudor- 
style Ford House at Newton Abbot; 
visit Dartmouth, with its hilltop castles, 
miniature harbor, cobbled streets and 
ancient buildings; drive to the Benedic- 
tine Buckfast Abbey at Buckfastleigh, 
decorated with fine modern art work, 
including a magnificent golden altar, 

The next day, motor across the high, 
bleak, 350-square-mile wasteland of 
Dartmoor. Half-wild, sturdy Dartmoor 
ponies roam there, and you'll come on 
neolithic menhirs and stone circles 
Crossing the river Tamar beyond 
Tavistock, drive down the long, narrow 
Cornish peninsula to Falmouth, where 
the Gulf Stream enters the Channel 
and gives the town a tropical look. Stay 





at the delightful 300-year-old Manor 
House at Budock Vean, about a mile 
and a half away, on the hills, The an- 
tique shell of this beautiful Cornish 
manor house contains every luxurious 
20th Century convenience ’ 

Your eighth day, tour the tip of 
Cornwall: Mounts Bay; Penzance; the 
bold promontory of Land's End, a hun- 
dred feet high and the most westerly 
point in England; the Atlantic Drive; 
and St. Ives on the great curve of St, 
Ives Bay, a fishing village turned art 
colony and resort, Return to the Manor 
House for the night, 

Next day, motor up the steep-cliffed 
western coast of Cornwall and Devon, 
through Clovelly, to the Bristol Chan- 
nel and Washford, Stay at its charming 
garden-surrounded Dragon House. 

Roman and Regency Bath, sheltered 
by hills, is your tenth day's destination 
On the way, you cross Somerset 
through ancient Glastonbury and Wells 
with its 12th Century cathedral, In 
Bath, stay at the Lansdown Grove 
Hotel and tour the spa buildings that 
have been fashionable from Roman 
times to the present 

The following day, circle the wide 
mouth of the Severn River, via Glouces- 
ter, and drive up the beautiful Wye 
Valley. Just beyond Chepstow you'll 
come on the ruins of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Tintern, majestic and silent 
among green meadows, Follow the 
Wye to Ross-on-Wye, standing on red 
cliffs above a great horseshoe bend, 
thence to Hereford with its Old House, 
a beautiful example of half-timbered 
dwelling, circa 1620, End the day at the 
Angel Hotel in Ludlow, Shropshire 

On the twelfth day, drive to Strat 
ford-on-Avon via Tenbury, the banks of 
the Severn, the Vale of Evesham, and 
the village of Broadway with its Tudor 
houses and remarkable restaurant-inn, 
the Lygon Arms. In Stratford, put up 
at the Welcombe Hotel, delightfully 
“country house 

In a day at Stratford, see the Shake 
speare memorabilia and perhaps a 
Shakespearean play at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater. Drive out, also, to 
grim, gray-white Warwick Castle, the 
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most magnificent medieval castle in 
England, with impressive 14th Century 
towers; visit Royal Leamington Spa 
and its 19th Century Pump Room; and 
explore the ruins of Kenilworth Castle 

Motor to Oxford on the fourteenth 
day, via Woodstock, where you can 
walk through Blenheim Park and see 
the magnificent, Corinthian-porticoed 
palace, seat of the Dukes of Marl 
borough and present home of Winston 
Churchill, In Oxford 
High Street past the twenty-one colleges 


wander down 
that comprise the University. The mag- 
nificent Bodleian Library, housing a 
million and a half books and manu- 
scripts, is a “must.” Spend the night at 
the old Randolpi: Hotel opposite the 
Ashmolean Museum, which has one 
of England's most important art and 
are hacologic al collections 

On your last day, motor down the 


Thames valley, through Henley-on 


Thames with its riverbank rowing 
clubs, and stop at nearby Hurley for a 
traditional English lunch at Ye Olde 
Bell Hotel, a charming 12th Century 
inn. Then drive to Windsor via Maiden 
head, tour Windsor Castle, chief resi 
dence of England's sovereigns since 
Norman times, and so back to London 


rHE END 


THREE-COUNTRY SKI SPECIAL 


Here, for winter-sports enthusiasts, is 
Europe's ski country —-the Bavarianand 
Swiss Alps and Austria's Tyrol—in a 
21-day spring ski tour to three famous 
snow centers: Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 


St. Anton am Arlberg, and Davos 
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You leave-New York's Idlewild air- 
port via Scandinavian Airlines System 
and fly to Munich, Bavaria. A short 
rail journey takes you to the Bavarian 
Alps and Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
scene of the 1936 Winter Olympics 

In Garmisch, on snow-covered moun- 
tains above the valley, you “traverse 
and schuss” for five days, skiing on be- 
ginner’s trails in the low outskirts, or 
running downhill on the 9721-foot 
Zugspitze, Germany's highest moun- 
tain. Four mountain railways, five 
chair lifts and six ski tows are at 
your disposal. You break your ski 
schedule with skating and tobogganing, 
and a bobsled run 4800 feet long. 

You leave Garmisch by rail for a 
90-mile twist through Bavarian forests 
and mountains to the delicately chiseled 
Tyrol and St. Anton am Arlberg 
Chalet-dotted, white-peaked St. An- 
ton, you discover, is a carving from 
Hapsburg Austria, with snow powder 
ing the eaves on the half-timbered inns, 
and Austrians, caparisoned in 19th 
Century dress, strolling along sleigh- 
clogged streets. Here for five days in 
the cradle of Alpine skiing, where 
Hannes Schneider first developed his 
famed “Ariberg technique,” you race 
the downhill slaiom, or simply “her- 
ringbone” along ski paths, with sports- 
men from all over Europe. You have a 
cable railway here and several ski lifts 

Next you go by private motor or 
train, to Davos in the Swiss Alps, a 
snaky, scenic mountain trip. This is the 
largest winter resort in Switzerland, 
accommodating over 8000, and rated 
by many experts as the best all-around 
skiing and winter-sports center in 
Europe. You spend six days here tak- 
Moritz, 
and adjacent Klosters, with its moun- 


ing advantage of nearby St 


tain-village ambience and annual influx 
of screen celebrities, Y ou ride the funic- 
ular 3716 feet to the Weissfluhjoch, 
starting point for the driving Parsenn 
runs; or, if you are a beginner, you 
take the Schatzalp funicular 994 feet, 
for a less adventurous trail. And, ris- 
ing early one morning, you swing down 
the longest ski run in the Swiss Alps, 
from Weissfluhjoch to Kublis, drop- 
ping 6668 feet in seven miles 


Sun and snow 
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the season now extends into early spring 


as ski buffs flock to Alpine slopes and resorts 


You leave Davos by train for Zurich 
and thes board the plane that will 
take you to New York. 

The tour costs $799, and includes all 
transportation, hotels, and meals (ex- 
cept on trains). You may leave New 
York on any day of your choice—as 
long as the snow lasts; usually to late 
March in the low-lying valleys, into 
April at 5000 feet; and to the end of 
May or later at altitudes above 6500 
feet. Your own ski equipment can be 
carried for an additional $14 round trip, 
although all winter-sports equipment 
can be rented at the resorts, Ski instruc- 


tion is also available. THE END 


THE (SLES OF GREECE 


Romantics in search of beauty plus 
low-cost comfort can cruise through 
the Aegean Sea, visiting the Greek is- 
Melos, Santorin (Thera), 
Crete, Rhodes, Delos and Mykonos— 
names which have lured poets and 


lands of 


mariners for centuries 

The five-day cruise, aboard the trim 
motor-vessel Semiramis, starts from 
Piraeus, Athens’ port, on Monday and 
you arrive at Melos the following 
Milo, now in 
Paris’ Louvre, once looked out from 
the Acropolis on the hill; today the 
island's attractions are the thin beaches 
and the bright white chapels scattered 
among the olive groves and vineyards. 


morning. Venus de 


At noon you sail to the volcanic 
cliffs of Santorin, a twelve-mile-long 
crescent rising to a peak 1858 feet above 
the sea. Here you may straddle a mule 
and ride up the zig-zag path that leads 
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to the town, passing the ruins of 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions. Between 1800 and 1000 B.c. the 
volcanic island erupted, leaving a 
crater rim, on one edge of which the 
village of Santorin perches today. 

Wednesday you arrive at Crete 
(largest of the islands) and enter the 
fort-guarded harbor of Heraklion 
(Candia). You spend the day exploring, 
wandering from the Museum of Herak- 
lion, with its rich excavated treasures, 
to Cnossos, site of the reconstructed 
Minoan civilization, complete with 
plumbing, indirect lighting and ventila- 
tion, all present here more than three 
thousand years ago. 

An overnight voyage brings you to 
Rhodes, off the coast of Asia Minor. 
This is a medieval city, with Turkish 
minarets, Crusader turrets, and cobble- 
stone streets leading to the inns that 
housed the Crusaders. Later you follow 
a guide along a narrow valley, past a 
waterfall, to Petaloudes, where the air 
is thick with bright orange butterflies— 
one of the Aegean’s most curious sights. 
In the afternoon you sit on the terrace 
of the Hotel des Roses and watch the 
city parade by; or, if it is warm, you 
join the bathers below on the white 
beach or in the turquoise sea. 

You leave Rhodes in the evening and 
land next morning in Delos, amid some 
of the greatest Greek ruins. Delos, 
2500 years ago, was a busy mercantile 
and religious center; today it is a vast 
necropolis: ruined houses, cloisters, 
temples: symbols of history. 














That afternoon, an hour's sail across 
the narrow strait brings you to 
Mykonos, a favorite Greek summer re- 
sort, with dazzling whitewashed houses, 
white flagstones and stretches of beach. 
You can visit old windmills and some 
of the island’s 360 churches, nearly all 
built as thanks-offerings by seamen. 
You depart at midnight and a night's 
trip through the Cyclades Islands puts 
you in Piraeus around 7:30 Saturday 
morning. 

Cost of the cruise, sponsored by the 
National Tourist Organization of 
Greece, runs from $50 for a tiny inside 
cabin to $170 for a boat deck room 
with bath. Fare includes meals, guides 
and excursions on the islands. Mid- 
April through October, sailings every 
Monday. rHE END 





THE RIVIERA BY CAR 


If you're crossing to Europe by the 
southern route, landing at Genoa, a 
perfect introduction to the continent 
is the 280-mile run westward along the 
Italian and French Rivieras in a hired 
or your own car. Allow four or five 
days, to include short trips into the sea- 
bordered mountains. 

Get your land legs in Genoa, Italy's 
greatest port and fifth largest city, rising 
in three dramatic tiers on a spur of 
the Ligurian Alps. Genoese highlights 
are: the majestic striped Cathedral of 
San Lorenzo; the 16th and 17th Century 
palaces on Via Garibaldi; the wonderful 
view of sea and city from the prome- 
nade Circonvallazione a Monte; Via 
ante with its 12th-Century cloister of 





Sant’ Andrea and the house of Christo- 
pher Columbus; and the little Piazza 
San Matteo, an echo of medieval Italy, 
where stand the marble palaces of the 
Doria family who ruled Genoa in the 
16th Century. 

Out of Genoa, along the coast, the 
road undulates around rocky head- 
lands, skirting resorts and fishing vil- 
lages: castle-dominated Noli; lovely, 
unhurried Alassio; Cervo, with its 
picturesque wall and castle ruins; 
luxurious San Remo; and flower-laden 
Bordighera and Ventimiglia 

A mile and a half across the border 
you reach France’s Menton, whose 
whitewashed houses rise in terrac 
against the hills. Then twenty of the 
Riviera’s most scenic miles face you 
with a choice of three routes: 

The first is the Corniche of the 
Littoral, which skirts the shore, taking 
you through Monte Carlo; Eze-sur- 
Mer (with the old village of Fze perched 
above on a 1400-foot peak); Beaulieu 
at the foot of olive-planted, rocky hills; 
and 18th Century-flavored Villefranche, 
a great French naval center. 

The middle route (Moyenne Cor- 
niche) starts at Monte Carlo and twists 
along the face of mountains, rising to 
1209 feet, giving superb views over bays 
and capes. 

If you use the 1796-foot-high Grande 
Corniche, turn two miles west of Men- 
ton, You by-pass Monte Carlo and the 
coastal resorts, but view them as ex- 
quisite toy towns, gleaming white and 
pastel against the blue sea far below. 

Nice is the queen city of the Riviera, 
at the foot of pine-clad, villa-dotted 
hills. Its famous Promenade des Anglais 
skirts the Mediterranean, a focal point 
for cosmopolites who sun and sip at its 
gigantic sidewalk cafés or stroll be 
neath its curving lines of palms. From 
Nice to Cannes you have another 
choice of routes. You can take the 
twenty-mile jaunt along the coast road, 
throughcelebrity-haunted Antibes, with 
Eden Roc at its wooded tip, and chi-chi 
Juan-les-Pins, with its rare beach of 
fine sand. Or you may prefer the longer 
thirty-three-mile route that heads in 
land into the mountains to quiet little 
Vence, where you can visit the chapel 





of Saint Dominic, designed by Matisse 
Its stark interior is flooded by miracu 
lous tones of blue, green and gold 
filtered through stained glass. Beyond 
Vence is the scenic Gorges du Loup 

a land of cliffs, gorges and distant 
views; then Grasse, perfume capital of 
France, where you may inspect perfume 
factories before snaking down through 
fragrant blooms to Cannes. 

Cannes exudes luxury—from the 
beach-front Hotel Carlton to the glam- 
orous gastronomy of the cloth-of- 
gold-draped Le Drap d'Or, It is the 
resort of the Riviera, But there are still 
delights ahead as your road twists to- 
ward Marseilles: castle-crowned La 
Napoule; Saint-Raphaél, one of the 
main landing bases of Franco-Amer- 
ican forces in August, 1944; then, in 
land, the naval aviation center of Fré 
jus; and, on the coast again, a long line 
of tiny, delightful towns and beaches 

From lovely Hyéres, follow the 
coast road (Col des Kermes) to Tou- 
lon, chief port of the French Navy, a 
bustling city on a huge bay, See its 
vast Place de la Liberté and its off-duty 
sailors; sample a hot meat pie at the 
market of Cours La Fayette and an 
apéritif on the Boulevard de Stras- 
bourg. Head then for Bandol Bay, 
the tiny fishing port of Les Lecques and 
its mile-long sand beach, the superb 
cliffs of La Ciotat, and Cassis, dra 
matically crowned with the ruins of a 
medieval castle, 

A few final, magnificent curves 
through sea-girt hills drop you to 
Marseilles, sprawling gateway to North 
Africa, the Near East and Asia. 

Explore this great port's fifteen miles 
of waterfront and the slum-puzzle of 
the Old Harbor, a place of noisy mar 
kets and narrow alleys. Smell the fish 
frying on the Quai des Belges; take a 
ferry ride to Chateau d'If for a candle- 
lit glimpse of the Count of Monte 
Cristo’s dungeon; see Le Corbusier- 
designed “Radiant City,” a modern 
apartment group; stroll Le Canebiére 
the rollicking main thoroughfare. And, 
of course, sample bouillabaisse—the 
celebrated fish stew, made here with a 
perfection gourmets claim can’t be 


duplicated. He END 
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Sun and sea: some of the best scenery on the Malian Riniera 
may be found wearing Bikinis at the beach resorts 





NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


One of the loveliest and coolest 
summer vacations is the cruise of 
Cunard’s Caronia to Scandinavia, 
around the northern tip of Norway, and 
then down along the green, rugged 
coastlines of Scotland and treland, 

Your 34,000-ton cruise liner sails out 
of New York on July 2 for thirty-nine 
days of luxurious shipboard life, with 
stops at eighteen ports of call, Op 
tional shere excursions by American 
Express are available at most ports, 

A week out, the Caronia calls at Ice- 
land for a day's visit in Reykjavik, the 
island's mountain-encircled capital, 
from which you can tour volcanic gey 
sers and snow-covered mountains, 
Three days later you land for an eve 
ning visit at the North Cape, Norway's 
northern tip, to see the midnight sun 

For ten days you cruise through Nor 
way’s fiords, pass :-ng waterfalls, cliffs 
snow peaks, and Svartisen Cilacier 
(Europe's only glacier that reaches sea 
level). Then you land at Hellesyit, from 
which you can make a day's overland 
journey to Merok (Geiranger) on 
Geiranger Fyord, hemmed in by peaks 
that rise a mile above the water, You 
call at Bergen for a two-day stay, and 
complete your Norwegian visit with three 
days in Oslo, taking in on your own 
the controversial sculptures in Frogner 
Park, a trip up the Holmerkollen for 
the wonderful view over Oslofjord, the 
changing of the guard at the Royal 
Palace, the famous Kon-7iki raft and 
the Viking Ships Museum 

From Oslo, the Caronia sails to 
Gothenburg, Sweden, and stops ther 
two days, giving you a chance to visit 
Stockholm, “Venice of the North 

Sailing through the Kattegat, thé 
Skagerrak, and across the North Sea 
brings you to Queensierry, on Scot 
land’s Firth of Forth, the shore point 
for an optional overland tour of Scot 
land, which shows you the lovely 


Trossachs rewion. the banks of Loct 
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ender 


i equa dran 


NORTH CAPE CRUIGE (Cunt) 


Lomond and the misty giens and moun 


High ind ind 


tains of the outhern 


Loch Awe If you remain aboard, you 
have a day t whi-see in Edinburgl 
ther ul around the northern crook of 
Scotland and do her rugged island 
dotted westert mt to Oba where 
the overland voyaget ive picked uf 
arn) tive rume rr med 

Neat «6 Bangor in Northern Ireland 
where you cat erland tor a da 


tuy in Belfast. Ther ou sail for Du 
Laoghaire (pronounced Dun Lear ) 
the deep water port of Dubin. tor al 
iiher day “ 
nig a cours or a da it 
delightful seaside resort 

The ( aronia sails trom treland Au 
gust | for Le Havre and Southampton 


August ‘ ou 


either 


inriving at both port 
ra end the crume at port 
Miniwnum fare is $97 


York on a Cunard 


hig rit 


including pa 
uve back to New 


END 
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Portugal's pastel-colored towns, pil 


grim-thronged shrines and the gaiety of 
Lisbon are combined with Spain 
Seville and Granada on a ten-da 














[600-muile motorcoach tour by Auto 
transporte Turistico Espanol, S.A. The 
tour begins and ends in Madrid 


You head, first day, to Avila whos 


lith Century walls and eiehty-cight 
crenelated towers stretch a mile and a 
half, encircling the hillside town. After 


lunch there, you visit the fortress-like 


Cathedral and Convent of Saint Teresa 
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vachl 


wil 











their spinnakers luminous against 


lhe rugged beauly of Norway roasl 


built on the site of her birth, then con 


tinue to Salamanca, a famous uni 


versity town. You cross the Roman 
bridge and see the village spread be 
low: the Romanesque and Goth 


athedrals and the | 3th Century build 


ings of the univer 


Ihe following day, you cross the 
Spanish-Portuguese border to Guarda 


perched 4450 feet high on 


i mountain 


buttre then to Bugaco, which has 


the world, including 


Mexican cy 


nearby Palace 


trees from all ove 


i grove of tremendous 


presse You stay at the 


Hotel 


I/th Century, a 


which was a monastery in the 
residence ol 


th 


summer 


Braganca royalty in the and ws 


now a most luxurious resort hotel 


Next you travel to Coimbra, Por 


tugal university town and its third 
larwest city, rising m tiers on both 
Dunk of the Monde uo River There 
are magnificent views from the Great 


Hill ol 


sth Century baroque 


Courtyard on the Learning 
and you visit the 
Library and the old and new convents 
of Santa Clara 


1649 


dating from 1286 and 


Then comes Fatima, where the 
Virgin Mary appeared to three peasant 
children in 1917, and where now each 
ear over a hundred thousand pilgrims 
camp on the barren moors that sus 


round the modern basilica 





Enroute to Lisbon 
Batalha 
bey built by King John | of Portugal in 


1488 on the 


you stop at 


a national shrine, a great ab 


spot where he won the 

battle that freed Portugal from Castile 
b 

You spend two days in Lisbon, a beau 


you visit the dra 





where 





tiful river city 








eran 





matic 


16th Century fortress-tower of 


Belém, marking the spot from which 
Vasco da Gama set off to round the 
Cape; the Museum of Royal Coaches; 
Sé Patriarcal, Lisbon’s towering Cathe- 
dral; and the hermitage-chapel of 
Nossa Senhora do Monte 


wondertul 


from which 
you have a panorama of 
the city. Your second day you browse 
on your Estoril 


or ¢ 


own, swimming at 
ascais, Lisbon’s Riviera-like sub 
urbs, or taking an optional excursion 
to the hills of Cintra, northwest of Lis- 
bon, a wonderland of palaces, forests 
and expansive views 


Sixth day 


tugal, with its arches, aqueducts, medi- 


you motor to Evora, Por- 


eval walls and old Inquisition Palace, 
and Aracena, Spain, where there ts an 
immense stalagmite cavern 

In Seville on your seventh day, you 
visit Moorish Alcazar palace, with its 
fountained courts and patios enclosed 


within grim, medieval walls. You also 


1 avpsy girl whirls in a wild 


folk dance in a cave above Granada 








explore the gypsy-haunted Triana quar- 
ter, pausing at the baroque churches 
whose images are carried through the 
streets during Holy Week processions. 

Next morning, you visit Cordoba, 
where you view the curious Mesquita, 
a mosquelike cathedral of the 8th Cen- 
tury. Then in Granada for two days, 
you seek out the 12th to 16th Century 
Alhambra, the finest example of Islamic 
architecture in Europe, and you stroll 
through the Generalife Gardens that 
adjoin it, beautifully terraced, luxuriant 
and cut by streams. While in Granada, 
you also visit the tombs of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who sent Columbus on 
his voyage of discovery, and then, at 
night, you listen to the music on Sacro 
Monte, where the gypsies live in caves 
and give shows of their folk dances, 
Your last day takes you back to Madrid, 
over the mountains and plains of Anda- 
lusia and the high plateau of Castile 


Continued on Page 123 























































































































Two exciting ships 








join the Itelian Line fleet 


The Giulio Cesare and the Augustus, twin queens of our 
South American run, built in 1951 and 1952 respectively, 
have been permanently assigned to the New York to Italy 
route starting in January. 


These 27,100 ton liners, completely air-conditioned, are 
breathtakingly beautiful. You're in Italy the moment you 
step aboard and see the murals, paintings and tapestries 
by the finest of modern Italian artists. 


Each ship has three gaily tiled swimming pools, broad 
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sun decks, ballrooms, bars Yaurhe TOOmMS and luxurious 
cabins in all classes 1 hie delic 1OUS food Is prepared by 


renowned “maestros of the kitchen.” 


In all, the Giulio Cesare and the Augustus are fit compan 
ions for the magnificent Cristoloro Colombo, the stat ly 


Saturnia and Vulcania. 


To-plan your Italian Line trip, call your Travel Agent or 
Italian Line, Battery Park Building, 24 State Street 


New York 4, N. Y., Digby 4-0800 
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*O0 BEAUTIFUL, THEY RECEIVED THE 1956 FASHION ACADEMY AWARD! 


WAM WaAL¥ 


CREME nog 


Mot pide é~*” 
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ihe. atts 
See 


In their luxury gift wraps HIRAM WALKER'S CORDIALS 
are perfect for Christmas! 


Hiow elegant to give cordials to the very finest cordials (that deep- 
a favorite hostess, to the gourmets flavored Creme de Menthe is a 
on your list, to anyone who loves case in point) and gift wraps them 
good living. Hiram Walker makes in superbly festive foil packages. 






HIRAM WALKER’S . 
Ay 


conDIALS Ay % 


just sit 
of wrap, and it’s ready to give 


A RAINBOW OF DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 


trademarks or advert 


CREME DE MENTHE, 60 PROOF. HIRAM WALKER & INS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Continued from Page 120 

The tour costs $288, including first- 
class hotels, meals and guide, and is 
operated weekly from early April 
through October. THE END 





RUSSIA REOPENED 


Here’s your chance to meet the Rus- 
sian people on your own, to photo- 
graph them freely, to sample old Rus- 
sia’s Byzantine-flavored churches and 
Communist U.S.S.R.’s day-to-day liv- 
ing, to watch the world-famous Bolshoi 
Ballet, and to enter into a personal 
form of cultural exchange. Swissair’s 
seventeen-day tour, via Vienna and 
Helsinki, gives you eleven full days 
in the U.S.S.R., hitting three key 
spots—Kiev, Leningrad and Moscow. 








You fly from New York to Vienna 
via Swissair, stay overnight in the gay 
Austrian capital, then wing to Kiev on 
Russian Aeroflot. You sight-see in this 


capital of the Ukraine, 
Russian cities,” dating back to the 
8th Century. Kiev, however, was al- 
most totally destroyed by Hitler's army, 
and the white marble buildings that 
line the broad avenues are almost en- 
tirely postwar vintage, embodying 
communist ideals of architecture. You 
visit the Kiev-Pechersk Monastery, 
now a museum, perched on a bluff 
above the Dnieper River, where you see 


“the mother of 


Russian wood carvings, textiles, glass- 
ware and paintings. In a section of 
caves in the old monastery you'll come 
on mummies of monks, revered as 
saints by the old Ukrainians. 

Next day, you take in Kiev’s ancient 
St. Sofia Cathedral and its famous ten 
golden cupolas. You lunch at your 
hotel and can sample Kiev’'s specialty — 
steak with eggs. Then, before flying to 
Leningrad, you can visit the Museum 
of Ukrainian Art, where fine Italian 


primitives room next door to contem- 
porary Chinese works. 

You have four days in the Baltic 
port city of Leningrad, seeing every- 
thing from the marble-lined, brilliantly 
lighted subway, where ten-foot chan- 
deliers dangle above the tracks, to the 
great Hermitage Museum, dating back 
to czarist days, where Byzantine tapes- 
tries and Dutch, Italian and French 
masterpieces of the 17th Century are 
cheek by jow!l with communism’s func- 
tional and applied art. Leningrad, Rus- 
sia’s “second capital,” was founded in 
1703 by Peter the Great, who named it 
St. Petersburg, and it is still the most 
western-flavored city in the U.S.S.R. 
Today, you see the czarist city and the 
communist city bound together; you 
wander through the people's art and 
recreation center, and you tour the old 
palaces and aristocratic houses with 
their columns and enormous windows, 
You also visit suburban Petrodvorets, 
famed for its park and fountains. 

An overnight train takes you to 
Moscow, for five days. The Russian 
capital, with a population of seven mil- 
lion, is a place of winding, narrow 
streets and blind alleys juxtaposed with 
wide squares and modern boulevards, 
of modern structures flanked by onion- 
towered 15th and 16th Century 
churches, You shop at the GUM, Rus- 
sia’s large state-owned store, and you 
explore the Kremlin, which is a collec- 
tion of churches, museum, palaces, 
government buildings, and “the place 
where Stalin lived.” You can watch the 
crowd file by the Lenin and Stalin 
mausoleums, or if you care for a look 
yourself, join the waiting line. You 
sample Russian art at the Tretyakov 
Art Gallery, which has Russian paint- 
ings from the 12th Century to today. 

Evenings you dine at your hotel or, 
extravagantly on your own, at a res- 
taurant where an orchestra replete with 
four-beat rhythms accompanies your 
borsch, caviar and Kotelet Kievski, a 
dish of seasoned chicken legs baked to 
succulent 
agricultural exhibition, and on your 
own, buy tickets for the Bolshoi Ballet 
and the Moscow Art Theater, where 
dancing, music and acting equal the 
world’s finest. Through Intourist you 
also can arrange for a planned excur- 
sion in or around Moscow, or you can 
simply take a day and a camera and 
roam, 

You fly to Helsinki the fifteenth day, 
have the evening in Finland's capital, 
and next morning enplane for New 
York via Hamburg and Frankfurt. 

Prices range from $1392.20 tourist 
class to $1677.65 first class, and include 
all transportation, hotel and four meals 
daily in the U.S.S.R. (breakfast, lunch, 
tea and dinner), hotel in European 
gateways with dinner and breakfast, 
and sight-seeing in private cars with a 
guide-interpreter in Russia. Hotels are 
Russia's best, with private bathrooms. 
Visas are required and three months 
should be allowed between registration 


and departure THE END 


Note: Rates 


tours are based on the latest informa- 


and itineraries of these 


tion but are of course subject to change 
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tenderness. You tour the. 


‘Snow. 
sun 


and fun 
galore! 





SWITZERLAND in Wintertime is as close to Heaven as you can get! Whether 
you're a winter sports adept, or whether you're just in for ‘spectating’, you'l! 
have joy and fun galore in any of Switzerland's 150 spic-and-span winter re- 
sorts. Come for the entire ‘‘season” and avail yourself of the new bargains in 
trans-Atlantic air travel. However long you stay, remember this: Each day in 
Switzerland's health-building Alpine climate adds another week to your life. 


See your travel agent or write 


SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


10 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. % & 
661 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. < 







Therefore it's destination 
Switzerland for you! 


FLY THERE BY SWISSAIR 





Offices in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Atianta, Toronto 














special advertising sections 
you won't want to miss 


The Holiday Shopper. ... 152, 153, 154, 155 
Places-to-Stay Directory... . 148, 149, 150 
School and Camp Directory......... 24 
Tours—Cruises . 128, 129 





Travel Services . 


TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 


overlooking the blue Caribbean in 


MONTEGO BAY « JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


call for 7 4 N 
_ STRONGER Yet SAFER ( ASA BLANE A 


Recognized the world over 
for its distinguished 
:. haracter and facilities 


See your Travel Agent or 
Won't Upset The Stomac Wm. P. Wolfe, Repre 
Anacin” not only gives faater 600 Filth Ave WOVE 
relief from pain of headache, but is also | i 
safer. Won't upset the stomach and has | 











sentative 
atronger, 


no bad effects. You see, Anacin is like a 
doctor's prescription. That is, Anacin con 
tains not just one but a combination of 
medically proven, active ingredients, Sei 
entific research has proved no single drug 
can give such strong yet such safe relief 
as Anacin. Buy Anacin Tableta today! 
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Somewhere a Secret c: astle 


How can 


you really wet away from it all—live another 


of old still grace the world 
led ruins. Some, surrounded 
lawns and ancient oak till 


till 


olf the beaten path 


make his own disco, 
tine The t busi 
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everyday routine eat: up the hou 


life inn the pace of i regular vacation? 


Pan American has the answer: the swift 
And it's not 


nearly a CXPeNsiVe a you might think 


wings of the Flying ¢ lippers 


With the Wi rld W ick Plan Co Now Pav 


Later, you fly on a small deposit and the 


strength of your own good name, pay the 
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balance in easy monthly instalments. No red 
tape. Do you realize what thi 
means you can go from New York to Europe 
and back using the 15-day tourist Excursion 
Fares for as little as $38 down. To Bermuda, 
only $10 down. The West Indies. only $9 down. 


means? It 


Choose any place in SO countries on all six 
continents. And Pan Am will fly you to your 
secret places—we know them as well as the 


vreat capitals of the world. Let us or your 








---waits for you 


favorite Pan Am Travel Agent arrange every 
detail of your trip so that you Can use all your 
vacation to make your own discoveries. 

Why wait? If you love life, live it! Start 
making your plans today ! 


Limited time only. |: 


wil save time and money 


help you plan your trip abroad 
send for your copy of New 
Horizons*, Pan Am’'s 576-page travel quide to the world 
over 500,000 copies sold to date), plus 4 fabulous Secret 
including this Secret Castle above. Mail $2 


to Pan American, Dept. 142, Box 1111, New York 17,N.¥ 


Place picture 





See the World on the World-Wide Pian 


Miami - Havana or Nessou 
Houston - Mexico City 
New York - Bermuda 
West Coast cities - Hawaii 
Boston - Shannon 
New York - Rome 
‘Round the World 
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10 
25 
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55 
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30 
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TRAVEL QUIZ 
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Where did the Gypsies 
come from? 


Liberia |_| India |) Hungary 


Because of the nature of the Gypsy 
lunguage, linguists believe this wan 
dering people originated in India. 
Wherever in the world you wander 
on your travels, carry your money 
safely in First National Bank of 
(Chicago Travelers Checks. Your 
signature is all the identification 
you need, Only you can cash them, 


What state grows 
the most popeorn? 


lowa | | Kansas | | Jndiana 


All three are top producers, But 
Indiana tops other states with 58 
million pounds, When you visit the 
Corn Belt, you'll find First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
accepted as readily as cash. That's 
true the world over, The safe, con 
venient way to carry money and 
refunded if lost or stolen, 


Where did the lifeboat 
originate? 


Sweden Italy | | Eneland 


The first one known was built in 
1786 by Lionel Lukin in England 
On shipboard or on land, protect 
your travel money by using First 
National Bank of Chicago Travel- 
ers Checks. Denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, $100, each a distinctive 
color. Ask for them at your bank, 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





for All Business and 
Vacation Travel 
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DEER STALKING 
IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Continued from Page 61 


bachelor, worsted perhaps in battle 
in a neighboring forest, has arrived 
with ideas of challenging a new 
world, Up prances the master to a 
crag from which he hurls a threat 
that makes the earth shake. The 
challenger approaches, 

With up to a dozen or more sharp- 
pointed horns on each side, the con- 
test should be deadly. It rarely is. 
They charge and meet head-on in a 
terrific clash that heaves them back 
on their haunches; then, antlers 
against antlers, they shove, slowly 
wheeling, with all the power of their 
mighty shoulders, trying to toss each 
other or playing for a breakaway 
when sharp-pointed horns may rip 
an exposed body. On rare occasions 
antlers interlock with fatal results to 
both warriors. But what is really be- 
ing decided is superior strength and 
stamina, On this occasion the en- 
croaching bachelor discovers he has 
taken on too much and withdraws. 
The victor celebrates mastery with 
a roar toward the thousand peaks 
between him and Cape Wrath. 


Sending a mouthful of neat whisky 
after the sandwiches to aid digestion, 
Dougal crept forward. | knew some- 
thing was wrong by the way his head 
sank slowly into his shoulders before 
he slid back. “They were disturbed. 
Come on!” At once I felt guilty. 
Some outlying hind must have seen 
my moving glass and grown suspi- 
cious. Down we went for a short dis- 
tance, then swung round and up, 
straight for the north shoulder of the 
mountain. No mercy for heart or 
lungs; no thought but the bitter one 
that you may not be able to match 
the pace. We have to go half round 
the peak, a mile of difficult country, 
with screes and precipices, descents 
and ascents, and a foothold where 
you find it, 

From Dougal | got a grip of the 
situation, Whatever had disturbed 
the deer (and he never suggested | 
had), they were on the move, slowly, 
taking a bite now and then, but sus- 
picious, definitely on the move, and 
he was now hoping to get me into a 
position to command the pass over 
the south shoulder before all the 
stags went by. Because of the hinds 
down in the corre, and the direction 
of the wind, no other approach was 
open. If we were too late for the 
pass, then Dougal would know where 
to find them beyond. 

What blissful ease when Dougal 
went to reconnoiter the pass; and I 
could lie down and rest. In the after- 
noon sunlight the long loch far be- 


low had dark wind flaws on its 
bright shield and, beyond it, peaks 
rose against the west. One of them, 
Sgurr na Lapaich (3401 feet), had a 
distinct hollow or scoop on a high 
ridge. The meaning of the Gaelic 
name was disputed by savants, but 
at that moment I was all for “the 
sgurr, or peak of the resting place.” 
For the final word had something of 
the Gaelic sound for a bed in it. 
Later an ancient native explained: 
“Yes, it means the resting place all 
right, but it is also the hollow be- 
tween a woman’s breasts where, no 
doubt,” he added with a bright twin- 
kle in his blue eye, “your head has 
rested often enough, as a child.” 
Life can be so good that, even 
when everything goes wrong, it 
doesn’t matter. And that afternoon 
everything went wrong. We were too 
late for the pass and the deer had 
vanished. But Dougal’s craft. had the 
skill of a master chess player, and it 
is no good cursing a toady that ap- 
pears from nowhere and gives you 
away; or wondering at the female 
patience of a hind that will stare 
across a gully at your slumped bod- 
ies for nearly an hour. There is shel- 
ter in water courses where with pain- 
fully stooped shoulders you can 
make some speed; you go on by go- 
ing round, go down to come up— 
when you know where you are go- 
ing. And the time came when we 
knew. Not only that, but Dougal se- 
lected his beast, an unusually heavy 
Stag with an outstanding head; a 
ten-pointer, but with a span and 
girth and sweep of horns that would 
‘a royal” (a head with 
twelve points, the coveted number) 
look commonplace. And Dougal 
loved the classic game of selecting a 


‘ 


make many 


beast and then getting him against 
all hazards. 

The time came when I had to go 
forward alone. As I started out on 
that flat crawl in full view of the 
stag, | knew it was the day’s last 
chance. | mustn't let Dougal down. 

That flat stretch seemed more 
than sixty yards to me, but it had to 
be crossed to reach the cover of 
some broken ground, with a small 
knoll beyond from which the shot, a 
long enough one still, would have to 
be taken. But I felt confident, for I 
remembered that this was what | had 
had to do for my first beast as a 
youngster. | had succeeded then. 
Skin-clad ancestors had done it. 
lime is a telescope whose cylinders 
shut and open. Then the stag on the 
rising slope beyond the knoll lifted 
his head and looked down on me. | 
went dead. 

| remained motionless when he 
lowered his head, lest he lift it 
quickly again. He did. Then he be- 
gan eating, and | reached out for a 
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handful of short heather, dug my 
toes in and slithered on. When he 
lifted his head still another time 
my body melted into the heather 
again. He glanced along the slope at 
other beasts, but they were grazing 
unconcerned; he took a step for- 
ward—and began eating again. I 
had those distant beasts in the tail 
of my eye, but in front I was ready 
for the very first movement of a lift- 
ing head. I got into the shelter of the 
broken ground. On all fours I reached 
the base of the knoll and lay breath- 
less. Would he wait? I clamped down 
on the tremors and tremblings and 
slowly, infinitely slowly, pushed my 
head up behind a grass tuft on the 
knoll. He was there! 

Stalkers tell of a decorated army 
officer who, at this culminating mo- 


ment, could not shoot because of 


trembling hands. I try to follow a 
piece of ritual: get the butt hard 
against the shoulder and squeeze the 
trigger. But the barrel persists in an- 
swering the throb of the heart. I lie 
inert. Don’t hurry. Then I gothrough 
the motions again—and squeeze. 
The stag prances and breaks away. 
Good heaven, | have missed! I have 
missed ! But before my shaking hand 
can ram the nextcartridge home ther 
is a mighty yell: ““You've got him!’ 

And the stag falls. 

Dougal comes charging over to 
me. We shake hands. Perhaps we are 
not so demonstrative as our ances- 
tors who shouted and danced, but 
we may feel the same. And I have 
seen more than one man dance too. 
Weempty the flask. “I hardly thought 
it could be done,” says Dougal the 
Gael, “but it was our last hope.” 
There is more than one way of being 
knighted. 


When Dougal has drawn (gral- 
loched) the stag, we haul it down the 
slope until we see the pony-man 
coming in the darkling distance. 
Archie must have guessed what was 
happening with the hillman’s insight 
into what the eye cannot see. He, 
too, had something to say: “That 
must be just the heaviest beast of the 
season—and what a head, the bal- 
ance of it!” I held the dun pony 
against the slope while they heaved 
the stag onto the saddle and fixed it 
there. 

In his bones, every Highlander is 
a hunter. Down through the cen- 
turies, with bows and arrows, with 
staghounds, he has set out for the 
hills, been overtaken by the night, 
made a bed in the heather, then re- 
sumed the hunt in the early morning 
concentration growing with the fea 
of failure, until, almost beyond hope, 
the quarry is brought to bay. Back 
home his wife has not been unduly 


Continued on Page 129 
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CRUISES 


A novel holiday 
afloat — cruising Inland through 


the tropical Everglades country 
One week Cruises—from $80.00 
For Mustrated booklet and rates write to 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Florida 


Dream Vacation 
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DUTCH PANTRY, inc 
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Flying College Summer Tours 
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Pref 1. H. Terbell, Lafayette College, Eesten 2, Pa 
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We'll buy YOU 


e *595 
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nard, US., Home, Holland-Ame a NEW CAR 
i French, | nm Lim New , 

York back to New York, Escorted, for touring » 

Hotels, most Meals, Sight-seeing in 

principal cities, Tips. Celebrated EUROPE 
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Brownell’s / f PURCHASE PRICE 
Dividend Tours | - Alia 


Guilder Series. England, Holland, Simea, Renault, Citroen, ete. 
Belvium. Luxembourg, Germany, Swit There's no investment. It's your 
nd. | 3} weeks. $595 car for as little as 899. a month for 


+ months. Includes evers thing 


Shilling Series. Same plu Austria 
( Venice 


4 weeks, $695 


hor free coat estimate, send 
lenath of 


number in your party 


Dept. H-1 


Italy departure date 


atay 


Shilling Sern 


5 weeks, $795 


murope by é r 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE-TOURS i ‘ 
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: 37 W. 57 St, WY * PL 5-4739 
Lira Series. Nap! Rome, Florence 
f call 5 weeks, $629 — ———__—__— 
vrai, Spain includ | FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
uw Madrid), brane witzerland, Italy | , ” rich to travel to foreign lands 


See Your Travel Agent | 


for Dividend Folder 
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Brownell Tours, Brownell Bldg ao 2 . 
Box 2029-K, Birmingham |, Ala. Price § aed ys fe 
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Travel Right To Europe Corydon Travel Bureau 


Arnold Teurs, 79 Newbury &., Besten 16, Moss 


Lose Angeles 25, Calif 











EUROPE 
ESCORTED TOURS FOR 1957 


SUPERIOR TOURS —vic Queen: $1427 up or by 
air $1506 up. Monthly May to Oct. 3! days in Europe | 
first closs tours 
SPAIN-PORTUGAL-SCANDINAVIA—Soil Moy 
$1641 up; by alr $1745 up 
superior features 
THRIFT TOURS — vic Queens $4645 and $818 up or 
by alr $719 up. Monthly Morch to November. Compre 
hensive tours, good hotels 
SEA-AIR HOST-ESCORTED TOURS— Ff ostbound Med: 
ferronean crume-voyoge; Westbound air; bi 
$756 up 
| 

OR INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
arranged to your order; wsgqgested trips 22 to 62 days 
$554 to $1318 up 

Send for Literature—Dept. HO 
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@ most unusval tour; oll 


weekly 
departures 





One of Amerua s largest individually owned 
travel organizations (staff of 40 operated 
by the orinimal founder since 192° 


Puartex Raves 


BUREAU 


Seth Floor, EMPIRE STATE GUILDING, NEW YoRK 


Westchester Office: 145 hatsworth Ave., La 
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141 West Jeckson, Chicage 4, ilinois | | 


AUTO-EUROPE, inc. : 
25 WEST 58th STREET N.Y.19 DEPT. HJ 
Plaza 3-1752 Next to Hotel Plaza a 


YES, I'M GOINGI 
TO EUROPE! I 


Please send me absolutely FREE fj 
the new edition of the ABC's of EURO- 
PEAN AUTO TRAVEL plus information 
on purchase, re-purchase and rental 
of a car in Europe. No obligation to y 
me, of course. 


Address 


City State 


A CAR Is A MUST In EUROPE... 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
IS OF PRIME 
IMPORTANCE TO 
EVERYONE PLANNING 
TO GO TO EUROPE 
THIS YEAR: 

You know 
means 
Abroad, it 


more 


what a car 


here 


mean even 


wo you 


will 


[here are so many 


places to go, so many things 
to see and yet the time 


is 80 short. Only a car of 


your own will give you the 


complete freedom you 


deserve tor yout 


vacution 
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CITROEN DS19 


Comfort with Elegance 
Safety 





with Performance 


CITROEN 


mobiles, offers you the possibility of having a car delivered 


— one of the greatest names in auto 


CITROEN 


CITROEN DS19 


buy and bring back to the U.S 


AVAILABLI 


THE UNITED STATES 





is one of the cars you can 


for further savings. It 1s 


tO YOU DIRECTLY FROM THE FACTORY, brand new, with all the only car to feature as standard equipment, hydraulic 
necessary documents. Order your car here, and have it transmission, disc power brakes, power steering and the 
ready for you anywhere in Europe. Also, this is the cheap unique CITROMATIC® air-oil suspension. Also available is the 


est way to travel because the factory repurchases the cat 


THEOL TDAY PANULARY 


PANHARD 5 Passenger Sedan, one of today’s best sellers in 


in dollars at a guaranteed price. CITROEN has a car fot France, and the extraordinary CITROEN “2CV" 4-door 4- 

every budget seater, the most economical car in the world. For Free 

a. ' Booklet, “Europe Delivery Plan,” write or visit the factory 
CITROEN *= 

100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 * ELDORADO 5-2872 

( a a ( eos F..7 & I | O N 8423 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. * OLIVE 3-4745 














TOURS-—CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


WORLD TRAVEL .. . One of Life's Finest Baperionces! 
With a HEMPHILL tour you are 


the knowledge that 





eccure and conudent in 
in the hands of the most 
eaperienced operator of world tours that all arrange 
ments and details have been carefully planned and well 


your trip is 


experience The petronalized 
and expert selection, the know! 
only through years of experi 
ence~—these are the components which make a Hemphill 
World Tour different from any other 
SOUTH AMERICA —February 5 


the modern in nine countries. 51 Days 






arrangements, the care 


edger and evaluation acq 


The ancient and 


AFPRICA— Around the Southern World via the South 
Pacific Islands, New Zealand, Australia, and featuring sia 
weeks in Africa. 82 Days. Departing February 15 
AROUND THE WORLD — Kastbound Viek Europe. 
Holy Land, Middle East, India, the Orient—Japan in 
Cherry Blossom Time #0 Days. February 9 and 16 from 
New York. Westbound, March 14 from Los Angeles 
WRITE TODAY for brochures of these and other offer- 
ings by Hemphill, originator of world air cruises. 

“We know because we've been there— 

often and recently."* 








HEMPHILL 
worRLDd 
CRUISES 


delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 


Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
cured trouble-tree. See Europe for far less 
1 by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 
. Ford Abroad Tours of 
Europe siso Offered.” 


154 W. 56 ST. 











itineraries featuring London, 
Paris. Weekly sailings March thry 
ber in QUE 


Septem: 
MARY ond QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


i 
: 
as 
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aM. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 2, HL. 
or Your Local Travel Agent 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Comfortable group travel with individual attention 
Circle-tours in spring, summer, and fall with visite to 
10 to 18 countries, spending ‘1 to 61 days in Europe 
$295.00 to $1,195.00. No additional expenses 

Round trip steamship passage, private luxury mo 
torcoaches, full program of ye ype | and enter 
tainment Tours personally and expertly conducted 
throughout. Limit: 42 persons 


MIDWEST Tours, Resdar Dittmane, Northfield, Mmneseta 
RUSSIA 


Extend your European holiday to include Russia 
Weekly departures from Brussels, Copenhagen 
Visit Leningrad, Moscow, Warsaw, Prague, 
Berlin. Other Russia cities possible. Write for 
folder or see your Travel Agent. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 
1236 Massachusetts lewrence, Kansas 
~ FREIGHTER TRIPS 
te: THE MEDITERRANEAN 
RED SEA/PERSIAN GULF 


For a leisurely vacation, an interlude of complete comfort 
with a minimum of cost, take a freighter to the Mediter- 
ranean or Ked Sea Persian Gulf. Make your reservation 
now for CRUISES or for single PASSAGE to these areas 
Por additional information write to; Dept. H-1 
HELLENIC LINES LIMITED 
39 Broadway New York 6, MH. Y. 
ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 
$60 WEEKLY 

Holiday in Positano, lovely artists’ colony on the Mediterra- 
neon neor Capri. Classes in Painting, Sculpture, Mosoics, PLUS 
meals and residence in modern hotels overlooking the sea, 
all included in weekly fee! Contact: Irma Jonas, Transmarine 
Art Dept., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y., OX 5-4460. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


Santa Monica Travel Service 


We'll plan your holiday in Europe. Visit all the places you 
read about. All-expense tours with no additional charges» 
Write for complete information, or phone Exbrook 4- 4728 


201 Sente Monice Blvd. Senta Monica, California 























Continued from Page 126 

anxious as one day slipped into an- 
other; he may be having his thrills 
but she has to think of life, the 
bairns, and a stag can mean 200 
pounds of prime meat. The stalk | 
have described was a typical one, 
with superb knowledge of country 
at one end and a modern rifle at the 
other. In an older day it would have 
been a more desperately exciting af- 
fair; though for that matter, years of 
severely rationed food made it excit- 
ing enough in our own day... . 

As we pick our way down the last 
gradient the lights in the lodge gleam 
their welcome. And if two stags have 
been got from the other beat, Dougal 


leaves no doubt as to the best of the 
three. So there’s an unmeasured 
dram all round, and compliments, 
and a laugh from Sandy, who tells 
how his heart had turned over when 
he mistook a distant gleam of quartz 
for the white stag. 

It was then Dougal said, “You'll 
see him yet—when you least expect 
it.”” It sounded a cryptic utterance, 
as he finished his dram and, with 
Archie, bade us good night. I thought 
of it as | lay in my bath and lazily 
Saw visions in the steam, for the bath 
was as perfect as the day had been, 
the water unbelievably soft and 
brown, brown from the peat in the 
hollows of the hills. 


THE END 





THE AZORES 
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about to burst into flame. The whale 
comes up in time, always fighting, 
and until the harpooner’s razor- 
sharp lances cut the whale’s lungs to 
uselessness or a smash of its huge 
tail splinters the boat and sends its 
crew into the water, the scene is 
bioody, elemental and fascinating. 

But whaling, as a mainstay of the 
Azorian economy, has given way to 
cattle raising, with pineapples, grown 
under glass on Sdo Miguel, an im- 
portant export from that island. 
Fish and farm produce are other 
sources of income, and strong efforts 
are now being made to attract a 
tourist trade for which the islands 
are, sadly, not yet prepared. Only 
three hotels worthy of the name 
exist in the entire archipelago, one 
of which, at this writing, is not open 
for business. The Portuguese govern- 
ment has announced plans for the 
construction of a series of island 
albergarias—small, comfortable inns 
similar to the roadside pousadas of 
the mainland—but so far these re- 
main in the planning stage. Except at 
Santa Maria's international airport 
and on Sdo Miguel, the only accom- 
modations for visitors are small, 
usually clean, inexpensive but primi- 
tive pensdes, or boardinghouses, 
where running water in the rooms is 
a rarity and a hot bath something to 
be booked well in advance, like 
interisland transportation. 

Sado Miguel inevitably holds the 
most appeal for visitors; partly be- 
cause of its fertile natural beauty, 
partly through the efforts of an is- 
land capitalist named Vasco Ben- 
saude. Senhor Bensaude, whose fam- 
ily has been an important one on 
Sdo Miguel for a hundred and fifty 
years, owns or controls the Lisbon- 
Azores shipping line; the island air- 
line, SATA, which connects Santa 
Maria, SA4o Miguel and Terceira; the 


airport bars and restaurants at Santa 
Maria and Terceira; fishing boats, 
factories, plantations and a number 
of other businesses. His Terra Nostra 
chain runs the single hotel on Santa 
Maria, a second hostelry in Sdo 
Miguel's lovely Vale of Furnas, and 
has built another in Ponta Delgada, 
which, as this is written, is closed 
down tight pending settlement of a 
dispute between Senhor Bensaude 
and the Portuguese government over 
the number of bathrooms a hotel re- 
quires to be listed as “first-class.”’ 

A most spectacular sight on Sdo 
Miguel is the view down into the 
Vale of Furnas, a huge, shattered 
volcanic crater. Furnas, at present 
the archipelago’s foremost—and 
very nearly its only—resort center, is 
an hour's drive from the grassy 
meadow at Ponta Delgada on which 
SATA planes land passengers from 
Santa Maria. At the bottom of the 
crater is a lovely lake and the attrac- 
tive village of Furnas. Here are the 
island's best hotel, a very good one; 
a casino, golf, lake bathing, fishing, 


shooting, and the richest source of 


therapeutic waters in the Atlantic 
cold, warm, boiling, carbonated, un- 
carbonated, radioactive, tasty, hor- 
rible, clear, muddy and as you like 
it, twenty-two kinds to choose from. 
Another attraction at Furnas is 
the famous Hickling Park. Thomas 
Hickling, an American vice-consul 
to the Azores in the late 18th Cen- 
tury, was one of the first to be im- 
pressed with the luxuriant beauties 
of the volcanic Vaie. He built a 
home there which he surrounded 
with acres of elaborate formal gar- 
dens. Today these are part of the 
Terra Nostra hotel grounds, com- 
plete with lily ponds on which float 
majestic white swans, miles of paths 
wandering through neatly kept 
flower beds, a thermal swimming 
pool and, very often, no takers. It 
may be that the hotel’s prices frighten 
potential guests away. Midsummer 
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‘See more of 


EUROPE 


have more fun 


and save money, too. 


For a thrilling close-up view of 


Kurope, travel the gay and carefree 
way with a happy band of “fellow 
explorers” in a private Percival mo- 


torcoach under the leadership of 


an inspiring Tour Manager who 


shows you the real Europe most 


Americans never see. 


Enjoy the ease and luxury of door-to- 


door travel with no tiresome, time- 


consuming connections to make, of 


taxis to hail, or directions to worry 


about, Comprehensive itineraries, in- 


geniously planned over the most inter- 


esting routes. Fun and fellowship and 
interesting sights all the way, and fas- 


cinating sidelights and anecdotes sup- 


plied by your Tour Manager who's a 


walking encyclopedia of Luropean his- 


tory, music, art and literature, 


Departures all season from March 


thru October on these Muropean tours: 


*1 17 days 6 countries $ 699 
#2 35 days 10 countries $8 729* 
*3 27 days 10 countries $ 899 


#4 54 days 13 countries $1,031* 
*5 38 days 14 countries $1,121! 
*6 41 days 13 countries $1,143 
*7 38 days Il countries $1,194 
#8 56 days 12 countries $1,269" 
#9 52 days 13 countries $1,524 
#10 52 days 17 countries $1,365! 
#11 48 days 12 countries $1,394 
#12 59 days 16 countries $1,642! 


*Transatlantic crossing by ship 


tlnaeludes Seandinavian tour 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 


Conducted tour by air, 


17 daya, $2,495. 
Departures 
April 28, June 40, September 29, 


An unusual tour planned especially for 
members of our Luropean tours who 


have asked for a world tour at a rea- 
sonable price, with the same spirit of 


fun and fellowship they enjoyed with 
us in Europe. 


See your travel agent or write for fold- 
ers but PLAN KARLY. (Last year 
80% of our travelers were booked by 
February !) 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC, 
171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 
5670 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 46, Calif, 


feeteeceaae Mail Coupon beieleteieieateted | 


Trt tttttttetststsssssssttt 


Harold Percival, President 

Percival Tours, inc. Dept. 1 | 

171 Madison Ave., New York 16,6. ¥ 

or 5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 146, Calif 


Mease send information alms 
Hound the World Tour 


Luropean Toure 
1 would like to leave abunat 
Name 


Address 
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In this lush tropical oasis, nestled on 


the warm sunny shores of the Gulf of / 
Mexico, you'll find all outdoors we ieomeagh Oh 
sw 


you. You'll take to water skis awim 
in surf or sheltered waters fish clome A 
to shore or dee “t tur | 49 
ore or « » neu 1 ye ei 
j urn your #ai WD) 
boat into the wind.,.golf or just relax vn) 


on @ silvery beach or breeze-cooled 


patio. Take your vacation in Treasure 


Island, you'll treasure every moment 
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The beauty of Japan her charming 
hospitality and colorful customs 
anata a apell! Come and be en 


hanted! See your Travel Agent or 


JAPAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. ¥. 20, N. Y 
O51 Market St fan Franciaco («a 
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rates for two in a very comfortable 
room with private bath, all meals 
included and ten per cent added for 
the service, which is excellent, run to 
under $4.50 each per day. 

For this price you may also have a 
meal d la caldéira. The recipe begins, 
“Take one volcano .. .” Fish, 
chicken, suckling pig or another 
meat is wrapped in a bag with vege- 
tables and seasoning, then buried in 
the hot earth of the volcanic caul- 
drons until done. This feast, faintly 
flavored by the minerals of the soil in 
which it is cooked, in company with 
a cold bottle of the aromatic island 
vinho do cheiro, is enough to give 
anybody saudades for years 

Elsewhere on S40 Miguel—which 
means, practically, in Ponta Del- 
gada, the only other island center 
geared to receive more than an oc- 
casional transient—visitors put up at 
a pensdo for $2 to $2.50 a day, each, 
all-inclusive. Rates at other pensdes 
throughout the archipelago are even 
lower. To more permanent guests 
the Azores offer all the attractions of 
a true bargain paradise, plus, for de- 
termined escapists, the further ap- 
peal of complete seclusion. A small 
house rents for from $15 to $50 a 
month, depending on its nearness to 
centers of population; domestic help 
can be hired at $10 a month, and 
food costs are enticing—eggs, 2c a 
dozen; beef, from 1S5¢ a pound up to 
25¢ for prime steaks: a chicken at 
SOc or 75ce; armloads of fruit and 


vegetables for SOc; great varieties of 


inexpensive sea food. A liter, slightly 
more than a quart, of island wine 
costs about 10c, a liter of very good 
brandy $1.75, a liter of sweet-potato 
aguardente around 90c, Portuguese 
cigarettes start at around Se a pack 
and rise to 10c and higher. American 
cigarettes, like all other imports, are 
expensive, and most manufactured 
items in the islands are imports 

Island service standards are very 
high. Azorian waiters, chamber- 
maids and other help work hard and 
well to earn the ten per cent that is 
considered an adequate service 
charge in the islands. Azorian cook- 
ing is variable. Lovers of garlic, oil 
and herb flavorings will enjoy the 
plentiful food served in) many 
pensdes, others will prefer the good 
international cuisine of the better 
restaurants and the far too few hotels 
of Senhor Bensaude’s chain 

One of the government a/hergarias 
is planned for a magnificent location 
on a lake peninsula in the Caldeira 
das Sete Cidades, another enormous 
volcanic crater at the opposite end of 
Sdo Miguel from the Vale of Furnas. 
Sete Cidades, which means Seven 
Cities in Portuguese, takes its name 
from an Azorian legend of seven 
bishops, driven from Iberia by the 
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Moors, who founded seven cities on 
an unknown shore. Another legend 
is the familiar one connecting the 
Azores with the vanished continent 
of Atlantis, known to ancient chron- 
iclers as the Kingdom of the Seven 
Cities. A pretty story stemming from 
the Atlantis tradition explains two 
adjoining lakes in the Sete Cidades 
crater, one bright blue and the other 
a brilliant emerald green, as the col- 
lected tears of the blue-eyed daugh- 
ter of the king of the Seven Cities 
and the green-eyed shepherd-lover 
from whom she was forced to part. 

SATA’s little eight-passenger De- 
Havilland Dove, coming up every 
weekday from Santa Maria, flies 
low over the tile roofs and shining 
limed walls of Ponto Delgada and 
crosses the waist of Sado Miguel 
to land near that island’s northern 
coast, giving air passengers a full 
view of the oceanic Eden. Forty 
miles from east to west, crowned 
at either end by the jagged peaks 
and deep pits of ancient volcanic 
upheavals, SAo Miguel shelters be- 
tween its craggy bulwarks a mar- 
velous world of light and color; the 
pastels of small villages, brighter 
shades of farms and fields laid out in 
the regular greens of banana, tea and 
tobacco plantations, the waving yel- 
lows of ripening grain, the brown 
and russet of plowed fields. White 
sails of Breton windmills and the 
sparkling blue of lakes in the many 
island craters add their hues to the 
heathered yellow of upland pas- 
tures, the bright lines of flower- 
bordered roads, the creamy foam of 
the island's encircling band of surf. 





Seagomeg 
Seeds 


@ Coconuts, buoyed by a 
natural life preserver of fi- 
brous husk and a waterproof 
inner rind, often travel great 
distances on the currents of 
southern seas. Wherever the 
heavy seed bobs up on a 
tropic-island shore, another 
coco palm sprouts. The husk of 
its cousin, the “sea coconut,” 
or coco de mer, conceals ‘a 
seed shaped rather like a 
double coconut, It too is an 
island-hopper that roots where 
it lands, its empty husk often 
blowing back into the waves. 
In earlier days, when nature- 
worshiping natives saw these 
drifting shells, they believed 
them to be cinderized-drops of 
froth from the snortings of a 
sea monster who rose from 
the depths during the mon- 


soon season 


heed 
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Even the airfield at Sdo Miguel is a 
green meadow. 

From this grassy plot, where nib- 
bling sheep keep the turf short, the 
Dove takes off again three times a 
week for the island of Terceira, 
landing there fifty minutes later on 
one of.the most bustling, important, 
up-to-date, perhaps (the information 
is classified) largest, NATO air 
bases in the Atlantic area, the huge 
military installation at Lajes. 

Santa Maria, Allied air base in 
the islands during World War Il, 
was converted to a commercia! field 
in 1947 when the U.S. Military Air 
Transport Service moved its opera- 
tions to the new and larger field. 
American forces at Lajes remain in 
the Azores by agreement between 
the United States and Portuguese 
governments. The insistence of the 
American commanding officer, Brig. 
Gen. H. L. Smith, that his officers 
and men recognize their status as 
guests is responsible for the excep- 
tionally high reputation of Amer- 
ican military personnel throughout 
the Azores. As a result the island- 
ers, already friendly toward Amer- 
icans by reason of their blood bonds 
with the United States, regard 
United States airmen as excellent 
guests. 

The Americans at Lajes also give 
Terceira a competitive advantage 
over rival SAo Miguel. Angra do 
Heroismo, rising in dignified pink 
and green tiers from the shores of a 
small bay dominated by a Spanish 
fort and a towering volcanic peak, is 
by far the most charming colonial 
city in the Azores, and Praia da 
Vitoria, not far from Lajes, is the 
largest sand beach. But neithe: 
Angra nor Praia has a single hotel— 
and this handi- 
cap has kept potential! visitors away. 
Now. with hundreds of American 
servicemen on the island, each one 
with plenty of time off and money 
to spend, Terceira has a home-grown 
tourist boom. The American air sta- 
tion, with its own movies, club ac- 


only a few pensdes 


tivities, television 
but good 
ball, offers attractions with which 


largely canned, 
PX, ice cream and base- 


the other islands cannot compete. 
Terceira has still other enticements: 
good swimming and beach sports, 
unsurpassed opportunities for deep- 
sea fishing, the cafés and bars of 
Angra and, on festival days, a unique 
Terceiran sport, the fourada a corda., 

This harmless form of bullbaiting 
is consistent with the good-natured, 
unbloodthirsty Azorian disposition. 
Bulls are not killed as an inevitable 
outcome of Portuguese bullfights. 
In the tourada a corda they are not 
even harmed. A long heavy rope is 
made fast to the bull's horns, and 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Yi S, you are now invited to accept a membership 
in The Heritage Club for six months only. If you 
accept this invitation, you will obtain beautiful, 
beautiful books—at the same price that you are 
asked to pay for ordinary rental novels. And, in 
addition, we will send you absolutely free a copy 
of Moby Dick or a copy of Anna Karenina. 

The members of The Heritage Club regularly 
come into possession of those ‘classics which are 
our heritage from the past, in editions which will 
be the heritage of the future.” They come into pos- 
session of books beautifully illustrated, finely 
printed, and handsomely bound and slipcased. 

With a Trial Membership, you subscribe for six 
books only, at a cost of $3.95 each or of only $3.55 


each if you pay for the books in advance. 


Risin MING that you will want the six books in 
the Trial Membership as we plan to issue them, you 
will receive first Green Mansions by W.H. Hudson, 
brilliantly illustrated by Miguel Covarrubias, and, 
with it, whichever one of the free books you decide 
to accept: Moby Dick or Anna Karenina. 


For five months thereafter—at the rate of one 
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book a month—you will receive: The Red Badge of 
Courage by Stephen Crane, illustrated by the fa- 
mous John Steuart Curry; and Oedipus the King by 
Sophocles, with the Greek and English texts on 
facing pages, and illustrated by Demetrios Galanis; 
and Stendhal’s The Charterhouse of Parma, with 
color drawings by Rafaello Busoni; and Hardy's 
Tess of the d’'Urbervilles, with wood-engravings by 
Agnes Miller Parker; and Dickens’ David Copper- 
field, profusely illustrated by John Austen, 

Yet, if it should happen that you do not desire to 
own some of these titles, you are given a list of 
almost three dozen Heritage books-in-print from 


which you may select substitute titles! 


4 HERITAGE CLUB is now entering its twenty- 
first year of fine publications. To celebrate our 
coming-of-age, we have chosen, for this Trial Mem- 
bership offer, six of our most beautiful books. 
When you subscribe, therefore, you will acquire 
great books and proud possessions for your home. 

Fill out this coupon and mail it promptly to 
The Heritage Club. You will receive our com- 
pletely descriptive Prospectus at once. 
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/BOOKS 


CAN BE YOURS 


WHEN YOU OBTAIN A 
TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE HERITAGE CLUB 


SSR ond SEE 


ONE of these two books 


wilt be yours [free] 


if you obtain a new membership NOW ! 





Mospy Dick by Herman ANNA KARENINA by Leo 
Melville, with an exciting Tolstoy, illustrated with 


introduction by Clifton 
Fadiman and powerful il 
lustrations by Boardman 
Robinson. 648 pages; 612 
x 10 inches. Slipcased, 


22 unusual color litho 
graphs by the English 
painter, Barnett Freed- 
man. 948 pages; 5’— x 
8% inches, Slipcased, 











To THE HERITAGE CLUB, ‘ 
595 MADISON AVE., New York 22 ; 


Please send me a copy of your new Pros- 
pectus in which are described the books to 
be distributed to the Trial Members inthe 4 
coming six months. I understand that, if I 4 
send you my application, willbe entitled 94 
to have a copy of either Moby Dick or ‘ 
Anna Karenina without cost, and that you ; 
will now reserve a membership for me, } 
awaiting my application ? 


NAME : ? 
4 
ADDEESS ; 


CITY AND STATE »e14 } 
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VARIG AIRLINES on 
634 Fitth Ave., New York 20, WN. Y. 
Please send me lolder Wu 
ind special vacatior 
No . 
Addiew 


Wy Stote 
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, 
IN QUEBEC 
Enjoy a ski vacation in the picturesque 
mountain districts of La Province de 
Quebec, There the snow is deep and 
white, the sun bright, the air clear and 
dry. You will be welcomed with tra- 
ditional hospitality in French Canada 
Write for your free copy of “SKI IN QUEBEC” to 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Porliament Buildings, 


Quebec City, Canada, or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 70, N.Y 
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South of the equator, down Rio 
way, it’s full summer now 
And you can be there overnight 
from New York, via Varig 
luxury, to swim at Copacabana 
Beach, dance the samba, gaze 
at Rio's incredible beauty from 
atop Sugar Loaf, And in balmy 
March comes the merriest, 
maddest Mardi Gras carnival of 
any continent, when the Cariocas 
never sleep. Plan now for a trip. Ask 
for folders on Varig's Super-G 
planes, on Rio and Brazil, special 
vacations, And specify Varig 
to your travel agent, 


VARIG 
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Pardon our pride 


in plaids 
... but Southwick's new collection, 
we believe, is the finest ever as 
sembled in suits for business and 
jackets for leisure. Miniatures, 
glens and bolder plaids all dis- 
tinguished by the traditional soft 


ness and weightlessness of Superflex 
tailoring. Suits of rare imports trom 


$95. Fine domestics trom $75 


For name of your nearest store write 


Grieco Bros lnc , 200 Fifth Ave.,N ) 


Southwick “superfer” 
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Continued from Page 130 
the animal is turned loose in a village 
square Or, as at Praia, on the beach. 
Four or five men hold to the rope at 
a safe distance while the rest of the 
island’s active male population take 
the parts of touréiros—without 
swords, handerillas or other weap- 
ons, but free to play the bull with 
coats, handkerchiefs, finge1s-to-the- 
nose or what they will. The bull, 
given plenty of slack rope, does his 
best to co-operate by driving his 
tormentors into the sea, through the 
village or helter-skelter along the 
beach, and a stumble in flight means 
a butting, although rarely anything 
worse from the bull's blunted horns. 
The other islands of the archi- 
pelago see very few visitors, mainly 
americanos driven home by their 
saudades and occasional airmen from 
the Lajes base. Graciosa, Sdo Jorge, 
Pico and Faial of the central group 
are all easily reached by small boat 
from Terceira; Flores and Corvo 
less easily by the interisland packet. 
Except for Faial, with its cable cen- 
ter and resident foreign colony, 
these islands are centuries removed 
in time from the monster military 


base at Lajes, the busy airport of 


Santa Maria, the relative cosmopoli- 
tanism of Sdo Miguel. Here Azo- 
rians live as they have lived for 
generations. Here transportation is 
by oxcart, donkey and mule, and 
old women still wear the capote 
e capelo, a long dark cloak with a 
whalebone-stiffened hood that hides 
its wearer as effectively as the cur- 
tains of a Pullman berth. Why this 
costume? No one knows. It has 
been the custom for generations. 
For all their insularity, for all the 
tight clannishness of the little worlds 
in which they live, the islanders are 
universally friendly to strangers, and 
warmly hospitable. Steamer Day, 
when the packet boat from Lisbon 
makes its call with the mail, is an 
island holiday. Half the population 
waits at the boat landing, dressed 
for the occasion, and when word 
goes round that a visitor has come 
to spend a few days, self-appointed 
guides argue for the privilege of 
showing him such sights as the is- 
land may offer: Graciosa’s Furna 
do Enxofre, a huge bubble of molten 
rock that crystalized before it could 
erupt; the gas vents in the crater of 
Pico’s towering cone; Sdo Jorge's 
century-and-a-half-old lava flow; 
scars left by the earthquake . that 
struck Horta in 1926. Everywhere 
there is something to remind you 
that you stand on the tip of a sub- 
marine volcano, and everywhere, in 
spring and summer, flowers: tre- 
mendous hedges of hydrangea, fuch- 
sia and wild rose; canna lilies, 
orange blossoms, incense shrubs, 
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jasmine. Everywhere the same eager 
questions are asked of an American: 
“Do you know my brother in New 
Bedford?” “Do you know my son 
in San Diego?” “Do you know my 
uncle in Chicago?” 

A check on tourism is imposed by 
the worst red tape still existing in 
Europe today. United States na- 
tionals carrying valid passports, who 
can visit any European country (in- 
cluding mainland Portugal) this side 
of the Iron Curtain, except two, 
without visas, must have visas for 
the Azores. As with the capote e 
capelo, nobody seems to know why. 
The visa costs little and is easy 
enough to obtain. It’s merely a 
nuisance, and nonsensical. So are 
the elaborate police forms which the 
visitor must complete with details 
of name, age, sex, travel plans, pass- 
port data and other information, not 
only when first disembarking in the 
archipelago but upon arrival at, and 
departure from, each island, some- 
times more often; at the airport, 
frequently at hotel or pensdo, once 
more before catching a boat. What 
the Portuguese police—invariably 
polite, helpful and friendly —do with 
the unchanging vital statistics they 
obtain from a traveler upon his ar- 
rival at Santa Maria, again when he 
emplanes for Sado Miguel, again half 
an hour later when he sets foot on 
that island, again when he leaves 
Sio Miguel, once more thirty min- 
utes later when he arrives back on 
Santa Maria, again at the hotel 
where he spends the night, and still 
again before he says final farewell 
in the morning, is a question which 
must here remain unanswered. 

Still, that is only a small thorn in 
a large bouquet of roses, and it may 
even serve a purpose. No boom of 
tourism will come to the Azores 
tomorrow, to quicken the gentle 
pace of island life, to send prices 
soaring and take the bloom from 
this sea-girt haven. No flood of 
summering guests will descend on 
the archipelago next season, to 
crowd its beaches and trample its 
flowered meadows. The islands do 
not have the beds, the knives and 
forks, the means of transportation 
to handle an influx of guests, and 
will not have them for years to 
come. Perhaps this fact explains the 
anachronistic visa requirement and 
the cumbersome police procedure. 
Perhaps the visitors who might 
crowd Furnas’ pretty hotel beyond 
its small capacity, the venturesome 
traveler who could be one too many 
for Corvo’s tightly circumscribed 
economy, will find the visa refused, 
the door closed. That day has yet 
to come. The Azores continue to 
beckon, and welcome, wanderers 


from the beaten path. rHE END 














PARIS FASHION 
BLYER AT WORK 


Continued from Page 62 


our ‘Classiques Salon’—that’s our 
high-price ‘prestige’ shop. Also, for 
our ‘Young Boulevardears’ Bar’ — 
you know, things that can be repro- 
duced at sixty-nine-fifty. 

“There’s more to Paris buying 
than just going around on parties. 
Plenty of nights | come back from 
the Eléphant Blanc or Carrére’s and 
have to write reports to Mr. Harry- 
Bee and Mr. Jerry-Bee.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Mr. Bachrach and his son Jerry,” 
she said. “Jerry-Bee is president of 
the store now.” 

People from another table were 
crossing the floor—sun-tanned 
Americans with pale French types, 
presumably their local commission- 
naires, hovering about, like destroyer 
escorts around aircraft carriers. 

Sally waved energetically at a 
white-haired, brisk-mannered man 
in gray gabardines. “David!” she 
said brightly. “Longtemps no see!” 

“Sally, chérie!"’ He bowed with 
exaggeration and kissed her hand. 

“Tear a croissant with us, darling. 
This gentleman is writing me up.” 

“Only for a minute.” He nodded 
off his companions and sat down. 

“This is Mr. David Smetana,” she 
said. “The Mr. Smetana. He makes 
Glad-Rags. He’s the man I love.” 

“Young man,”’ Mr. Smetana said, 
“you picked a very good subject.” 

“Thank you, darling. Aren't you 
the little schmoozer! Tell me, have 
you run into any new materials?” 

“Sally, sweetie, I'm always look- 
ing for new materials.” He sipped 
his coffee and smiled cagily at her. 
“Yesterday | had an idea—lI or- 
dered some cashmere from a mill in 
Iran. You know what I'm going to 
do with it, Sally? I'm going to make 
it up into brassiéres! Can you imag- 
ine cashmere bras, Sally?” 

“Cashmere bras!"’ she breathed in 
a kind of girlish half-wonder; you 
couldn’t tell if she was kidding or 
complimenting him. 

“Then | found another mill, 
Sally, in an old monastery in Italy. 
You know what | bought there? 
Reindeer material! From Finland!” 

“For goodness’ sake, David! What 
texture does reindeer have?” 

“Soft, Sally—soft like butter. But 
strong. I'm going to have a coat 
made for my wife out of it... .” 

“Oh, David! How cute!” 

“Yes, but that’s only a start, 
Sally. Then I'm going to have New 
York try to give it the luster of cash- 
mere. It will revolutionize the town.” 

“David,” Sally said, “you are a 
fabulous man!" He patted her be- 


nignly on the top of her feather bob 
and took off briskly. 

Sally turned to me. “Those Sev- 
enth Avenue characters—really !"" 

“Are you going to buy any of that 
reindeer from him?” 

She smirked. ““We'll see what he 
comes up with in New York.” 

Sally left for the Bachrach’s buy- 
ing office in the Cité Paradis, agree- 
ing to meet me the next day at the 
Raoul Doumé Press showing. 

The Paris Couture Season covers 
ten days of inconceivable frenzy and 
financial risk. For two months the 
houses have been whipping their 
new creations into final shape. Now, 
starting the last days in July, the 
various Fall-Winter Collections 
(each costing from $50,000 to $250,- 
000) will be unveiled privately for the 
Fashion Press and buyers. 

Time is of the greatest essence. 
Fashion magazines must photo- 
graph newsworthy models. Back in 
America, designers must rework the 
models that will be flown over; man- 
ufacturers must lay in supplies of 
fabrics, according to these Paris 
revelations; and, most important, 
the dresses must be on the store 
racks in time for the Big Sell that 
starts after Labor Day. 

With all this in mind, a tense time- 
table has been worked out. There is a 
specific date (the beginning of Au- 
gust) when buyers can start selecting 
their models; a later date ( in mid- 
August) when models are “re- 
leased” for shipment overseas; also, 
a strict schedule for the showings 
themselves—beginning with each 
couturier’s Press Show (his world 
premiére)and workingdown through 
a series of buyers’ shows. A buyer's 
social standing is measured by how 
many of these Press Showings she 
can attend, 

I met Sally at Doumé’s, which is 
on rue Royale, just a champagne 
cork’s pop from Maxim's. She was 
wearing a smart black dress that 
showed an impressive cleavage. 

“Hi!” she said sophomorishly as 
we were led to seats. ““What a day! 
I've already been to two openings— 
Press, of course—at Jean Patou and 
Madeleine de Rauch.” 

“How were they?” 

“Oh, fine, But it’s no good to go 
to too many of the smaller houses 
first. You can get foo enthusiastic. 


Dior, tomorrow, is the real kickoff 


of the collections.” 

Everywhere there was a feverish 
opening-day atmosphere with sales- 
ladies dashing about. We seemed to 
be waiting for something. Sud- 
denly, there was a flurry of motion. 
Sally whispered: “The Vogues and 
the Harper's are arriving!” 

In the exact center of the main 
room were two plush, gray settces, 
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Celebrate your big moments 
and happy occasions with 
The Celebration Scotch. 


Bell's is ideally light and 


right with exceptional clean- 
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each with four flanking chairs. Now, 
two files of remarkably self-possessed 
people seated themselves in these obvi- 
ously equal places-of-honor. Each dele- 
gation was composed of six members 
one elderly woman and one elderly man 
(who took the settees) and four others 
with creations 
appearing in quick bursts of five (there 


are only five mannequins at Doumé) 


The collection began 


Sally jotted nervous notes in her book 
technical things like “1162 
“1156 


quilted and pleated all over 


red tweed”’: 
**14 


Princess, 


beige, wide collar’: 


high neck Then her mind began to 


wander, She wrote a schedule: **Thurs- 
day—Monfort, 10:30; Dior, 2:30: 4 
to 6—Gres, Maggy Roulf, Heim? Cock- 
tails—Mike Friday—Fath in a.M., 


knock off small houses in p.m... .”” 


She caught me looking over her shoul- 
der. “It’s a problem,” she said. “I’ve got 
more invitations than I can handle. And, 
the worst part is it eats into my budget. 
Bachrach has paid the cautions at all 
kinds of little houses. 
That's another of Jerry-Bee’s ideas. He 


unimportant 


says it’s to give me the ‘complete Paris 
picture.” But | know the Paris picture. 
It’s the Big Four: Dior, Fath, Givenchy 


morn lo Age... Mow lo do... 


the Vista-Dome (aliornia Lehr 


CHICAGO + DENVER + SALT LAKE CITY « OAKLAND - 


SAN 


FRANCISCO 





Five Vista-Domes ... magnificent mountain scenery... congenial companionship ... 


and plenty to do and see! That's the combination which has made the California Zephyr 


the most talked-about train in the country! 





Choose one of the 120 unreserved Vista-Dome seats, and enjoy unobstructed views of the 
Colorful Colorado Rockies... the High Sierra ...and California's Feather River Canyon—all by daylight. 
Downstairs, enjoy roomy comfort... delicious meals... delightful refreshments — 

with your fellow-guests aboard this magnificent train. 


Remember ... for extra fun at no extra fare...ride the Vista-Dome California Zephyr! 


Ak about money daring frmlly force! | 


(Dally through Pullman between New York and San Francisco ) 


include Southern California via San Francisco without additional fare 


(abihorusa Laphyr 


See both Colorodo's 


Please send free California booklet and information 
magnificent Rocky Mountains 


about the California Zephyr to 
and California's fobvious 


Feather River Canyon 





Name 





from Viste Domes! 


Address 





State 


Mail Coupon to: CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR TRAVEL BUREAU 
i Dept. 571-H, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


City, Zone 
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and Balenciaga. Period. With maybe 
Balmain and Lanvin thrown in. I 
don’t suppose you know what a cau- 
tion is? It’s the amount you guaran- 
tee to spend at a certain house be- 
fore they let you in. Usually it’s the 
price of one garment—anywhere 
from eight hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars.” 

The creations passed before our 
eyes like a continuous, bright-col- 
ored rug held up by very pretty girls. 
Meanwhile, the tashion-press people 
watched everything in cold, protes- 
sional silence, now and then scrib 
bling notes. 

Finally, just before four o'clock, 
a girl appeared in a wedding gown, 
which traditionally signals the close 
of every Paris fashion show. Before 
she could get back across the room, 
people were scrambling to their 
feet. Some stayed for the inevitable 
champagne. But Sally paused only 
long enough to embrace an impor- 
tant-looking editor whom she ad- 
dressed as “Bettina,” 
mur to M 
“tres intéressant.” Then she said to 
me: “I gotta dash now! Meet me 
tomorrow morning at the House of 
Guy de Monfort. * That’s a real buy- 
ers’ show, so maybe it'll make more 


and to mur- 
Doumé that it was all 


sense to you. We can have lunch 
afterwards... .” 

I found Sally tapping her toes on 
the outside stairs. She was wearing 
dark sunglasses and a white linen 
dress, which set off nicely her red 
hair. “Let's hurry,” she said. “They 
don’t have reserved seats here.” 

Mademoiselle Nicole, a bright ex- 
mannequin with Hungarian cheek- 
bones, was guarding the gate. ** Bon- 
jour, Nicole,” Sally said, in her Mis- 


souri accent. “Avez-vous un bon 
place pour moi? 
**Mais, certainement, Madame 


said Nicole, 
chestre!"’ We were led into the main 


Sullivan,” “dans l'or- 
room. Sally spied Mr. Smetana sitting 
beside a painfully dieted, very blond 
woman she called Bea, and squeezed 
in beside them. I mounted a radi- 
ator behind them. 

The atmosphere was much more 
informal than at the press show. We 
were called to order. The klieg lights 
flashed on and the 
started gliding out 


mannequins 


Sally and Bea smiled chummily at 


one another—there is, of course, 
no competition between Bachrach’s 
and the high-priced Oklahoma spe- 
cialty shop Bea buys for. Bea took 
notes on the back of a package of 
cigarettes, while Sally stuck to a 
notebook. And both of them kept 
conversation about 


up a running 


the clothes. 


*Editors’ Note: For ot 
name of this establishment 1s imaginary 


vious reasons, the 





In the first flurry of creations, 
there were a number of fur coats— 
mink, sable, ermine and others. The 
mannequin would parade disdain- 
fully down the length of the two 
rooms, make a proud pirouette, 
back—then, in a regal ges- 
ture, sweep the coat off and let it fall 
into the arms of a gray-smocked lit- 
Afterward, 
repeat her circuit of the two rooms, 
showing a dress. 

“My dear,” Bea said, “will you 
look at that crazy quilted dress! 
It’s something the Gabor sisters 
would pick out. But I like that sleeve 


over there.” 


parade 


tle female. she would 


“On one-ten?”’ Sally said. “You 
better watch that button—it won't 
reproduce easy.” 

“And twelve—with the fitted bod- 
ice. It’s casual, don’t you think?” 
Bea—don’t you think 
it’s too casual? Now, there—there’s 
something I like! 
She jotted down: 
“You know, Bea, 


“Honestly, 


One-sixty-four.” 

“hood coat.” 
I really like that. 
I can adapt it as a theater coat. They 
won't need a hat that way... .” 

“| love that shade of blue, don’t 
you? And that mink collar ——” 
Bea wrote something down on her 
cigarette box. “There’s nothing 
more flattering than mink framing 
don’t you think?” 

Sally started writing in her note- 
book 819- 
try joint on rue d’Astorg” 
line #12 with #18 skirt.” 

She looked up suddenly. “It’s 


costing me a thousand bucks to get 


your face, 


chokers here also... 
**neck- 


in here,”’ she said. “I’ve got to come 
out with at least two models.” 

“Is that all you'll buy?” 

“No. I've seen five or six I like. 
Especially that hooded job. That 
will help publicitywise. But every- 
thing depends on how much I buy at 
Dior and Fath.” 

The wedding dress appeared and | 
followed Sally as she dashed swiftly 
across the room. She gave a quick 
kiss to M. de Monfort, 


ingly handsome, 


an exceed- 
blond young man 
who hovered shyly behind the open 
doors. “Guy,” she said, “it was 
ravissant ! 

Outside, 


ward a 


A very young collection!” 


she made her way to- 


gleaming two-tone Rolls- 
Royce. Inside, a tall, elegant gentle- 
man was perched on a jump seat. He 
had a black homburg on his lap 
and looked like someone from the 
Quai d'Orsay. 


Sally said casually. 


“This is Jacques,” 
Count d’Out- 
remer. He’s from our Paris resident 
office. Jacques, we're going to the 
Ritz for lunch.” 

‘This is my first Rolls,” Sally said. 
“It was another of Jerry-Bee’s ideas. 
Says it adds prestige.” 

At the Ritz, Sally led us to a small 


table next to the palms. After we or- 


dered, she pulled out her glasses and 
held them up like a duchess at the 
opera. “Gol-ly!” she said, “this 
place is just creeping with owners! 
There’s Nettie, Hannah, Larry, Sid- 
ney and Trudy Hammond, Mr. 
Nemerov, Mr. ‘Madcap,’ Harry 
Blum, Maurice Rentner—everybody 
wants a trip to Paris. Soon there 
won't be any buyers coming over— 
only owners!” 

“Why does everybody have to 
come to Paris?” I asked. 

She put away her glasses. “If you 
* she said, than. 
“you wouldn't have to ask! How 
can I possibly explain the Paris Cou- 
ture to you ? This is the fashion cen- 
ter of the world 
that. After the war, Vogue and Har- 
per’s pushed American designs. You 
know how long that lasted—just 
about two years.” 

“But how did Paris get to be the 
fashion center?” 

“Well . . .” she began thought- 
fully, “I'd say it was based on three 
things. First, there’s Art—the con- 
sciousness of all Frenchmen in art- 
istry and the use of their hands. 
Second, is the philosophy of lavish 
individualism that comes down from 
the time when they dressed all the 
great ladies of the court. And, third, 
there’s the underlying reason wh) 
women dress in Paris. In America, 
we dress for other women. Here, 
they dress for men.” 

After lunch, Jacques left us and 
we stepped into the lounge for 
coffee. 


were a woman,’ 


everyone knows 





Ihe place was teeming with 
bright-voiced fashion people. 
“What a crew!” Sally observed 
philosophically. 
them and you'll find a poacher. Ev- 
eryone is here for ideas. Actually 
Paris, ideawise, supports the entire 
Almost the entire 
buying budget of a shop like Bach- 


fashion industry. 


rach’s goes into Paris—directly 
indirectly. 
tually buy here, the things we repro- 


There are the things I ac- 


duce and the things we'll buy later 
from American designers or manu- 
facturers. But it’s all Paris! 

“And speaking of designers—are 
you coming to Maxim's Friday?” 

“What happens?” 

“The gathering of the clan. We al- 
ways take the joint over the first 
Friday night. Everyone will be there 
My date and I have reserved a table. 
Dave Smetana will be with us and 
Bea Goble and some others. You're 
invited too.” 

“Who's your date? 

“Oh—his name is Mike. He’s a 
designer. But he’s not like some de- 
In fact, he played football 
for Cornell.” 


”” 


signers. 


At the next few collections I had 
only passing moments of Sally's 
time. At Christian Dior’s, she was in 
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HOTEL and 
BEACH VILLAS 
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IF ONE PICTURE IS WORTH MORE 


then what can we 
that her little 


tell you of Viola—? 





thing. 
a cold mountain village only one hour 
$80.00 per year—there is little work. ¢ 


a bulwark against 
child like Viola who cannot subsist for 
without one or 





You alone, or as a member of a group, can 
help these children by becoming a Poceas 
Parent. You will be sent the case history and 
photographs of “your child” upon receipt of 
application with initial payment, Tom 
child” is told that you are his or her Foster 
Parent. At once the child is touched by love 
and a sense of belonging. All correspondence 
is through our office, and is wendineal and 
encouraged, We do no mass relief. Fach 
child, treated as an individual, receive: a 
monthly cash grant of nine dollars plus tood, 
clothing, shelter, education a 


medical 


That she 
face and hands are swollen from frosthite—that she has never 
known the warmth of a fireside, of a wool blanket, of adequate shelter, the 
well-being of a full tummy, Her clothes, a mass of ragged patches somehow 
| held together tell the story of her wrete 
One of two children, she lives with her 
| 


for their little ones, the sad parents look on desperately. 
means help to a whole family—hope instead of despair, a chance to live 
negative indoctrination, 





THAN TEN THOUSAND WORDS, 


is cold and needs a coat- 


hed little life—not enough—ol 
varents in Montellavio, Ttaly 
from Rome. Her father’s income is 
‘rushed and broken with heartache 


Ile Ip lo Viola 


any 


Won't you help a distressed 


long this way—or the many other 


+ both parents? These children can only look to you. 


care to his or her needs 

Plan in a non-political, non-profit, non 
sectarian, government approved, independ 
ent relief organization, helping children 
wherever the need, in England, France, Hel 
ltaly, Holland, Greece, Western Ger 
many and Korea and is registered under No 
VFA O19 with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States 
Government and is filed with the National 
Information Bureau. Your help is vital to a 
child struggling for life 


child love 


uv 
an, 


Won't you let some 
yous 


Faster Pavents’ Pham, tne. 
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the No. | room while I was relegated 
to No. 2. When the showing ended 
everyone crowded around the timid 
M. Dior. But Sally headed directly 
toward me. 

“Come on,” she said, “there’s 
something | gotta do!” 

“How much will you buy here?” 

She hesitated awhile, like Macy’s 
deciding how much to tell Gimbel’s. 
Finally, she said: ‘*Ten pieces.” 

She fought our way through to a 
vendeuse. “Juliet!” she said, eagerly. 
“I'd like to try on that black num- 
Wait!”’ she 
said, and dashed off to the wings. 


ber—eighty-seven 


When she returned, she had a con- 
secrated look on her face—and she 
filled the dress beautifully 

“How would you like a job as a 
mannequin?” Juliet asked. 

“I'm afraid I'm not flat enough 
for Mr. Dior!” 

Juliet sighed in diplomatic defeat. 
“I'm afraid you're not!” 

Sally threw me a quick, pleased 
look. 
“Juliet, I like everything but the 
neck. But, thank you, Juliet. It’s all 
so beautiful 


Then she turned serious. 


There’s really no use 
going anywhere else. How much 
does this cost?” 

“Fitteen-hundred dollars,” Juliet 
said smoothly. 

“Oh, brother!’ Sally 
“But—it is a sweetheart. ... 


The next afternoon at Jacques 


moaned. 


” 


Fath, Sally and I were separated by 
a Strange pair of radio journalists. 
The man was thin, wore unpressed 
tweeds and needed a shave; the girl 
was small, dark, dressed in a brown 
turtle-neck sweater and corduroy 
skirt 
and, throughout the showing, kept 


They each held a microphone 


up a chatty commentary in German 
about the various creations and the 
“sehr chic” people around them. 

That gave us little chance for con- 
versation. Once Sally said loudly: 
* Regardez-vous— Vex und Jinx from 
Dusseldorf!” 

That evening, the parties began. 

First, there was Maxim's. I ar- 
rived there about eight thirty. In- 
side, the air was humming with ex- 
citement; everybody gleamed with 
self-assurance. They were all of a 
pattern—a specialized American pat- 
tern, as if the social hall at Gross- 
inger’s had been magically trans- 
ferred to Paris. 


Everyone was 


sleek and smart—the women attired 
in the best efforts of the establish- 
ments they represented; the men in 
the latest cummerbunds, the finest 
doeskins. 

Albert, the headwaiter, led me to 
There were 
Mr. Smetana, Bea Goble, with her 
mink coat thrown casually on the 


a table on the far wall 


back of her chair. 


AnY 


“Sally’s going to be late,” Bea 
giggled. “She called and said they 
were still stuck at the Ritz Bar.” 

After fifteen minutes there was a 

phone call for Bea. When she re- 
turned she looked subdued. “Sally 
says for us to go ahead with din- 
ner,”’ she said. 
' We were halfway through the 
canard a l'orange, which had fol- 
lowed the pdté and Scotch-on-the- 
rocks, when there was a phone call— 
this time for me. It was Sally. “I 
hope you don’t mind,” she said. “I 
don’t think I can make it.” 

“Why?” 

**Well’’—her voice sounded 
strained and far-off—‘“‘I just learned 
my date was only for cocktails.” 

“Look,” I said, “get into a cab 
and come over here!” 

A few later she came 
across the crowded dance floor. | 


minutes 


“1 feel like a 
fool!” she said. “Friday night at 
Maxim’s—and no date.”’ But by the 
time she reached the table she was in 
top spirits again. 


got up to meet her. 


“Honey,” Bea said, squeezing het 
arm, “that green’s a wonderful colo: 
for you. What is it, peau de soie ?” 

“No,” 
David's reindeer!” 

“It’s all off, the reindeer,’ David 
said wryly. “Those schlemiels 


Sally said, “it’s some ol 


they 
sold it for gloves before my wire ar- 
rived!” 

Nobody said anything about 
the missing escort. Sally plowed 
through some pdté. Then the music 
started and David and Sally got up 
to dance. 

The next day I couldn’t make the 
big Lanvin-Castillo and Balenciaga 
showings that were on Sally’s schied- 
ule, so | missed seeing her. But | 
went for cocktails to the Count 
Jean de Polignac’s jewellike tow 
house on the rue Barbet-de-Jouy 
just from the 
Windsors’ former residence in the 
quiet section behind the Invalides. 


a scepter’s throw 


The Countess, part-owner of Lan- 
vin's, was nowhere in evidence but 
the high-windowed rooms were al- 
ready filling with fashion royalty, 
many of them in evening clothes and 
all of them nibbling sweetmeats and 
accepting drinks from footmen in 
18th Century livery. 

I spotted Sally across the floor in 
subdued but becoming black. 

On Sunday evening there was a 
big party at Suzanne Luling’s. She 
is the tall, raspy-voiced, energeti 
has been called the 
brains of the Christian 


woman who 
business 
Dior organization. There was a blast 
from a Negro orchestra and a press 
of many bodies when I stepped in- 
side. | found Sally at the bar. 
“Quel brawl!” she said. “I’m just 


making an appearance. I've known 








Suzanne for years—but this is too of the hood. But take the white bunny “And, now, Nicole,” Sally said, see it in the ads already. But that other 


much for my old bones to take.” wool or whatever it was from number “about those two other dresses... ."’ dress is all wrong for—Bachrach’s.’ 

A few minutes later she had on eighteen—and line the entire inside of The mannequins doffed their coats The mannequins came back with 
her mink and was leaving—alone. the hood withit. The entire inside, get it? and revealed the dresses. other dresses Sally had requested 
“I’m going to bed early,” she said. And that other coat—the red plaid. I “I think Pll take that beige one. That “That's beautiful,’ she exclaimed, “but 
‘Tomorrow, we buy. I'll see you at want to make a sport coat out of it. And _ is a very ‘selling’ neck. But | prefer itin the yardage in it!’ She pulled the billowy 
Monfort at ten o'clock.” I want it lined with green cashmere. the peau de soie from that brown cock- skirt apart. “It must be thirty. yards!” 

Have you got that?” tail dress. And I want the skirt from “Thirty-three,”’ Nicole corrected. 

Next morning | met Sally and “O.K.,” Nicole said, jottingdownthe number eighteen instead of this skirt. It “It’s beautiful, Nicole. But it won't 

Count d’Outremer at Monfort. She order furiously. just has to be more street-length. |can do for us, Now, this one has possibilities 


was very businesslike as we entered 





the now disarrayed rooms where the 
careful showings had been held a 


few days before. You could feel the 
tension in the room. 
Mademoiselle Nicole, who is La i. 
chief vendeuse here, greeted us 
warmly. “You want a girl, Sally?” 2 


“| want three!” Sally snapped. “T 
want them in that hood coat, num- 
ber one-six-four—and also in twelve 
and eighteen.” 

Nicole dashed off to get the man- 
nequins. “Practically everything I'll — 
buy here will be for the Young 
Boulevardears’ Bar—for copying,” 
Sally said. “I'll probably take them 
home ‘in bond.’ You don’t have to 
pay a duty that way—but after- 
ward, you have to destroy the orig- 
inal or ship it back. On the things 
we sell outright as ‘Classiques,’ of 
course, we have to pay duty.” 

Nicole came back leading three 
tired mannequins. A young, pretty 
blonde was wearing the hood coat. 

“That looks like real mink in the 
hood,” Sally observed. 

“It is,” Nicole said. 


0, er——— Le 
Ey A 
Sally thought awhile. “Well, Hi p h seated $787 D (255 miles) $5.08 
Nicole,” she said, “here’s the deal— London to Thrift-Tour rate London to wnihom Thrift-Tour rate . 
I want you to put these two dresses 
aside for the moment.” She indi- ————._.. : i hiaieleaians } } 


cated the garments worn by the 
two other girls. ““And I want to see 


— 
a> ive —_ 


Railway is the Luxury Way 


(and look at those low “Thrift Tour” fares!) 






























mee 








two other coats—nineteen and forty- 
seven. | want to see all three of them 
next to one another.” 

The two girls shrugged their 
shoulders resignedly and took off. 
Soon they were back—one in a vel- 
vet-collared coat and the other in 








a full-sleeved red one. 
Sally studied the three coats. 
“Nicole,” she said, “I want that 








hood coat. But | want it in that ma- 








terial, the velvet. We can’t afford $$ aa ———— 
the mink. I'll take it in damask too. 


= ee ay : — 
as fi 
Two hood coats, compris?” (242 miles) $4 (200 miles) $4.00 
“I'm thinking about price ” she London to Thrift-Tour rate e London to Udy Thrift-Tour rate 


explained to me. “I think this will 
make a good line with that material. 


I see it as a theater coat. | think it THRIFT TOUR TICKETS — up to 1,000 miles of rail travel *NOTE—enjoy restful, relaxing rail travel through 

will look newer that way. I love the in Britain and Ireland, only $20 (2nd class), $30 (/st Britain with Thrift Tour Tickets at the low rates shown 

line of the sleeve.” She got up and class). Also good for berths and reservations and all here 

began jerking at the blonde’s sleeve. Irish cross-channel and MacBraynes Scottish steamer Aarts tesla Nia tintin canes tetas ven bntie 
“Watch out!” Nicole laughed. services. Valid for six months. Additional mileage avail- os thay ere att avaliable ta Gitiate ae 

“You'll burn it!” able at commensurate savings Not on sale overseas 


“Oh, sorry.” Sally set down her 


cigarette. Then she stepped back BRI T isH RAI LWAYS. ’ 
and surveyed the coat. “Now, - 4 wf 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ Lf BN RON wr 


Nicole, take this down—I want only 





black here, and here, on the outside | Want “planning” literature? Write British Railways, Dept.A-1-27, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N 
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relaxing days of sun and fun 

between New York and Cape 
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town.onthe Africans nler prise 


or African kndeavor, 


And then, the unexpected 
wonder of South Atrica the 
picturesque and friendly na 
tive peoples, the cities at once 

\lrican’ and comtortably 
nuxntern, the diamond mines, 
Victoria Falls and the tropical 
Kruger National 


Park, the wild animal sanctu 
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I liked the neckline on number 
twelve—so, if you can put it on this 
one, I'll take the dress. And, just one 
minute more, Nicole! Have you got 
a little bolero that can go with this 
dress?” 

“A bolero?” Nicole wasn’t too 
happy about any buyer's re-creating 
Monfort’s creations. 

“Yes. | saw one with that pale 
blue jersey during the show.” 

Nicole went in search of the bo- 
lero. Finally, it was fitted around 
the mannequin’s shoulders. 

“Now, that’s what I call chic,” 
Sally said, pleased with her own 
creation. “But, now, I can’t decide 
between the two dresses—with the 
new neckline or with the bolero.” 

“Why don’t you take both?” 
Nicole put in, hopefully. 

“| will if you'll take two hundred 
dollars off.” 

“I'll have to ask Monsieur ——”’ 

As we reached the door, Nicole 
called out after us, “Don’t buy too 
much from Dior and Fath!” 

“You * Sally confessed, 
linking her arm in mine, “I'm get- 
ting fed up with all the Ritzes and 
the Schmitzes—I'd like to have some 
real Seventh Avenue food!” 

“I know just the place,” | said. 
We hopped a cab to Chez Louis, 
which is listed in the guidebooks as 
a Czech restaurant. She ordered the 
chopped chicken liver and cheese 
blintzes. 


know, 


“Me fahther’s nyme was Tim 
Sullivan!” she said. “But this food 
reminds me of the happiest times of 
my life, when the old man, Mr. 
Harry, and | used to make buying 
trips to New York—to Seventh Ave- 
nue.” 

She mashed some chopped liver 
onto a slice of pumpernickel and 
took a deep bite. “I'll tell you what 
they need in Paris,”’ she said. “They 
need some Seventh Avenue types to 
show them how to run their busi- 
ness. Not the creations, of course— 
but the business end.” 

She polished off her liver and I 
watched as she expertly applied 
sour cream onto her cheese blintzes. 
“Who makes the money out of 
Paris fashions, actually? The Amer- 
icans! You pay once for a dress— 
cight hundred dollars, a thousand, 
maybe. And then it’s copied and sold 
a thousand times over! 

“Sure, we can't duplicate the 
work exactly—and sometimes we 
use machines, which is a dirty word 
here. But have you noticed how 
many well-dressed women we have 
at home, and how few we see here? 

“Sometimes, just for fun, I imag- 
ine some typical Seventh Avenue 
manufacturer running the business 
end of one of the big Paris houses. 
You know what he’d do? The first 
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thing—he’d set up a system of roy- 
alties, like in book sales! He'd col- 
lect something on every single copy 
of every single Paris dress made any- 
where in the world! That's where the 
real money's being made!” 

“You really do love your work,” I 
said admiringly. 

“Well,” she said, pausing ab- 
ruptly, “I’m married to it.” 

She stirred her coffee slowly. 

“This isn’t my business,” | said, 
“but just who is Mike?” 

“He's a designer—I told you 
that. For a big New York manufac 
turer. And he’s married. We see a 
great deal of each other on these 
buying trips.” 

She drank her coffee. Then we 
walked slowly back to the George 
Cing Hotel, Sally seemingly lost in 
thought. 

“Look,” she said suddenly when 
we arrived there, “I’ve got to wire 
New York. And then I've got an er- 
rand.”” She squeezed my hand and 
disappeared into the lobby. 


The next three days there were 
more buying sessions, at Dior and 
Fath and the other houses. But | 
was called out of town. | came back 
late Thursday evening and headed 
directly for the Fath party which is, 
traditionally, the last entertainment 
given by the couturiers. 

The party was held in a Park- 
Avenueish apartment in Neuilly, 
shared by two of Fath’s American 
Operatives. It was a warm evening; 
the terrace and three circular rooms 
were mobbed and everything was 
going full blast. | got a drink and 
fought my way onto the terrace 
where | found Sally talking to a 
group of people. 

“I've been hoping I'd see you,” 
she said. “I’m leaving tomorrow 
and | wanted to say good-by.” She 
was dressed in a billowy, white net 
affair that made her look like a col- 
lege freshman at her first big prom. 
She looked more relaxed than I'd 
ever seen her. 

“You buy everything in town?” I 
asked her. 

“Just about,” she laughed. Then 
she went on swiftly: “A whole group 
of people—fashion editors and buy- 
ers—are going back on the Liberté 
tomorrow—and | decided to go 
along with them.” 

“Any designers?” 

*““Well—yes.”’ She looked into the 
adjoining room at a tall curly-haired 
man who looked as if he might once 
have played football for Cornell. 

“You ought to forget some of the 
things I told you. It’s still a pretty 
good life. Where else would a poor 
Irish girl from St. Louis get to earn 
thirty thousand bucks a year?” 

rHE END 
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\ START 
IN GERMAN 


Continued from Page 78 


Nacht (Goot-uh 
Good night. 


Gute NAKHT) 
There is a Griiss’ Gott (literally 
“greet God") often heard in the 
mountain regions, but its use is not 
recommended to the tourist. 

Good-by is auf Wiedersehen (owt 
vee-duhr-zayn); the form adieu 
(a-py6) is an elegant borrowing from 
the French. 

How are you? How are things? 
How goes it? How do you do? 
Hello! are all best rendered by Wie 
geht's? (VEE GAYTS), to which you 
may add /hnen (EEN-uhn), making it, 
How goes it to you? The normal re- 
ply is Danke, gut, und Ihnen? (DAN- 
kuh, GooT, unt which 
means, Well, thanks, and you? The 
counterreply is Sehr (or ganz) gut 
(ZAYR [GANTS] GooTt), Very (quite) 
well. 


EEN-uhn), 


The Germans perhaps are not so 
polite as the Latins. Some have ac- 
cused them of being almost as abrupt 
as the Americans. This is largely a 
legend, built up on war experiences. 
What some (by no means all) Ger- 
mans lack is tact. On arriving in a 
Munich hotel during the Hitler re- 
gime, | was given a circular which 
described the hotel’s excellent din- 
ing-room service, and suggested that 
the guests should take as many meals 
there as possible. It went on to say: 
** Das Frithstiick ist obligatorisch....”” 
“Breakfast is compulsory, and will 
be reckoned on your bill whether 
you take it or not.” 


1 showed this little notice to an 
“Tell me,” I 
said, “how would the same idea have 
been worded by the 


experienced traveler 


French, the 
Italians, or the Swiss?” 

He laughed. “They would have 
said: ‘Breakfast, with the manage- 
ment’s compliments, ts included in 
the price of your room.’ They would 
have souked you just as much or 
more for it, but would have left you 
happy in the delusion that you were 
getting something free thrown in.” 

For uttered forms of politeness, 
however, German yields to no lan- 
guage. Here are a few 

Bitte (wrt-tuh) Please 

Danke, 
SHOUN) Thanks 


or danke schén (DAN-kuh 


Bitte schdn (ait-tuh SHOWN) Don't 
mention it 

Verzeihen Sie (fer-Tseve-uhn Zee) 
Excuse me (the French pardon may 
also be used). 

Es mt mir leid (es 
Levyed) I'm sorry 


TOOT MEER 


Es macht nichts aus (£8 MAKHT 
NICTS OWS) It doesn’t matter. 
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When you go shopping in a Ger- 
man city, some of these expression 
will come in handy: 

Geben Sie mir bitte (Gay-buhn 
ZEE MEER BIT-tuh) Please give me. 

Ich wiinsche (ig VUN-shuh) I want. 

Zeigen Sie mir (Tstye-guhn ZEE 
MEER) Show me. 

Sagen Sie mir (ZAH-guhn ZEEMEER) 
Tell me. 

What you are likely to hear from 
salespeople is: 

Womit kann ich dienen, gnddige 
Frau? (woh-MIT KAN I¢ Dee-nuhn, 
GNAY-dig-uh FROW) What can I do 
for you, madam? 

Noch etwas ? (NOKH ET-vas) Any- 
thing else? 

Was noch ?(VAS NOKH) What else? 

Some of your possible replies: 

Das ist alles (DAS Ist AL-luhs) 
That’s all. 

Nichts mehr (NiGTS MAYR) Nothing 
else. 

Wieviel? (VEE-FEEL) How much? 

Zu viel! (TsO0 FEEL) Too much! 

Common ways of saying sir, ma- 
dam, miss in polite address are: 
mein Herr (MEYEN HER), meine Dame 
(MEYE-nuh DAH-muh), mein Frdulein 
(MEYEnN FROI-leyen). Gnddige Frau 
(GNAY-dig-uh FROW); gnddiges Frdu- 
lein (GNAY-dig-uhs FROI-leyen) are 
also used. In addressing a mixed 
group, guides may say meine Damen 
und Herren (mMeye-nuh DAH-muhn 
unt HeER-ruhn), sometimes meinc 
Herrschaften (MeyYe-nuh HeER-shafl- 
tuhn). 

Let us try a few shopping phrases: 

Geben Sie mir bitte ein Paket Ziga- 
retten und zwei Zigarren!(GAY-buhn 
ZEE MEER BIT-tuh EYEN pa-KET tsi-ga- 
RET-tuhn unt TSVEYE tsi-GAR-ruhn) 
Please give me a pack of cigarettes 
and two cigars. 

Wieviel kostet es? (VEE-FEEL KOS- 
tuht &s) How much is that? 

Nur zwei Mark fiinfzig (NOOR 
TSVEYE MARK FUNF-tsi¢) Only two 
marks fifty. 

A few of the things you may want, 
arranged to follow I want, or Please 
give me: 

Ein Stiick Brot (2YEn SHTUK BROT), 
a piece of bread (German omits “of” 
in expressions of this kind); eine 
Flasche Wein (eyt-nuh FLAH-shuh 
veEYEn), a bottle of wine; eine Tasse 
Kaffee (eve-nuh TAS-suh ka-Fay), a 
cup of coffee; ein Paar Handschuhe 
(EYEN PAHR HANT-SHOO-uh), a pair of 
gloves; einen Hut(eye-nuhn HOOT), a 
hat; ein Taschentuch(eYeEn TASH-uhn- 
tookh), a handkerchief; drei Hem- 
den (DREYE HEM-duhn), three shirts. 


Sight-seeing calls for a question- 
and-answer routine: 

Wo ist, wo sind? (vVOH IST, VOH 
ZINT) Where is, where are? 

Hier ist, sind (ABER IST, ZINT) Here 
is, are. 


Da ist, sind (DAH IST, ZINT) There 
is, are. “There is’ when you are not 
pointing out, but merely making a 
statement of existence, is es gibt (Es 
GiPT), which explains the comic- 
strip Mrs. Katzenjammer’s “‘it giffs 
pie for supper.” 

Wohin gehen Sie (wir)? (von-hin 
GAY-uhn ZEE, VEER) Where are you 
(we) going? 

In welcher Richtung? (IN VELG- 
uhr ri¢-tung) In which direction? 

In dieser ( jener) Richtung (1N DEE- 
zuhr, [yYAY-nuhr], ri¢-tung) In this 
(that) direction, this (that) way. 

Nach rechts (links) (NAKH REGTS, 
[LINKS]) To the right (left). 

Kommen Sie mit mir (KOM-muhn 
ZEE MIT MEER) Come with me (the 
mir may be omitted). 

A few of the places of interest to 
which you may wish to be directed 
follow: 

Die Kirche (DEE KEERG-uh), the 
church; der Dom (DER DOHM), the 


cathedral; das Hotel, der Gasthof 


(DAS hoh-TEL, DER GasT-hohf), the 
hotel; das Amt (DAS AMT), the office, 
bureau; das Postamt (DAS POST-amt), 
the post office; der Bahnhof (DER 
BAHN-hohf), the railroad station; 
die Toilette, das Klosett (DEE twa- 
LeT-tuh, DAS klo-ZET), (not to be 
confused with American “‘closet’’), 
the lavatory. 

Directional signs may be of ex- 
treme importance: 

Achtung! (AKH-tung) Attention! 

Bekannitmachung (buh-KANT- 
MAKH-ung) Notice. 

Rauchen verboten(Row-khuhn fer- 
BOHT-uhn) No smoking. 

Eintritt verboten, or Kein Eingang 
(EYEN-TRIT fer-BOHT-uhn, KEYEN EYEN- 
gang) No admission, keep out. 

Rechts (links) fahren (REGTS, [LINKS] 
FAHR-uhn) Keep right, (left). 

Eingang, Ausgang (EYEn-gang, 
OWS-gang), entrance, exit. 

Herren (HER-uhn) Men. 

Damen, Frauen (DAH-muhn, FROW- 
uhn) Women, ladies. 


Here are a few “speaking” and 
“understanding” phrases: 

Sprechen Sie Deutsch (Englisch, 
Franzdsisch)(SHPREG-uhn ZEE DOITSH, 
ENG-lish, fran-1s6-zish) Do you speak 
German, English, French? 

Ein wenig (even vay-nic) A little. 

Sprechen Sie bitte langsamer 
(SHPREC-uhn ZEE BIT-tuh LANG-Za- 
muhr) Speak more slowly, please. 

Verstehen Sie? (fer-sHtTay-uhn 
ZEE) Do you understand? 

Ich verstehe nicht (ig fer-SHTAY-uh 
NICT) I don’t understand. 

Wie heisst das auf deutsch? (VEE 
HEYEST DAS OWF DOITSH) How do 
you call that in German? 

Wie sagt man—auf deutsch? (VEE 
ZAKHT MAN—OWF DOITSH) How do 
you say—in German? 


Ich bin Amerikaner ( Amerikanerin 
if you are a woman) (IC BIN a-mer-i- 
KAHN-uhr) | am an American. 


Weather, too, forms an important 
topic of conversation: 

Es regnet(€S8 REG-nuht) It’s raining. 

Es schneit (ES SHNEYET) It’s snow- 
ing. 

Es ist warm (kalt) (&S IST VARM 
[KALT]) It’s warm (cold). 

Es ist schénes (schlechtes) Wetter 
(ES IST SHON-uhs, [SHLECT-uhs] veT- 
tuhr) It’s fine (bad) weather. 

Mir ist warm (kalt) (MEER IST 
VARM [KALT]) I’m warm (cold). 


Here are a few people you might 
need, with the magic phrase that will 
bring them: 

Ich brauche (i¢ BROWw-khuh) I 
need ; einen Arzt (EYE-nuhn ARTST) a 
doctor; einen Schutzmann (eye-nuhn 
SHUTS-man) a policeman; einen Ge- 
pack trdger (EYE-nuhn guh-PEK-TRAY- 
guhr), a porter; eine Taxe (Eye-nuh 
TAK-Suh), a taxi, 


Adjectives may appear with vari- 
ous endings, according to their use 
in the sentence: gut, for example, 
may appear as guler, gute, gules, 
guten, gutem. English adjectives once 
had similar endings, but English dis- 
carded them. Here are a few in com- 
mon use: klein (KLEYEn) small, gross 
(GROHS) large; erst (ERST) first, /efzt 
(LETST) last; frei (FREYE) free, besetzt 
(buh-zeTsT) occupied, taken; rein 
(REYEn) clean, schmutzig (SHMUT- 
sig) dirty; Jang (LANG) long, kurz 
(KURTS) short; miide(MUH-duh), tired ; 
leer (LAYR) empty; schdn (SHOHN) 
beautiful, Adsslich (HES-li¢g) ugly. 


German grammar is difficult for 
English speakers—more so, perhaps, 
than that of the Romance tongues. 
This is partly because, while English 
has discarded endings, German has 
kept them. An Anglo-Saxon of King 
Alfred’s day and a High German 
speaker of that time would have un- 
derstood each other with relative 
ease, but not their descendants. In 
addition to the endings which Ger- 
man kept and English dropped, 
there is also the word order. The 
German says, “I know not where 
you this book bought have,” and, 
“I want a gift to my brother send.” 

Accordingly, in the verbs that are 
given below in their infinitive forms, 
remember that the infinitive will often 
appear at the end of the German 
sentence. “I should like to speak to 
this gentleman” will come out “I 
should like to this gentleman to 
speak.”’ And, “I shall see you tomor- 
row” is “I shall you tomorrow see.” 

Ich mbchte gern (ig MOG-tuh GERN) 
I should like to. Ich werde (ic ver- 
duh) | shall; kaufen (kKowFf-uhn) to 
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buy; verkaufen (fer-kowr-uhn) to 
sell; besuchen (buh-zooKkH-uhn) to 
visit; fragen (FRAH-guhn) to ask; 
antworten (AHNT-vor-tuhn) to an- 
swer; bezahlen (buh-tsaH-luhn) to 
pay (for); vermieten (fer-meet-uhn) 
to rent, hire; essen (eS-suhn) to eat; 
trinken (TRINK-uhn) to drink; mich 
waschen (MiG VASH-uhn) to wash 
(myself); mir die Hdnde waschen 


WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED 
TO PRAGUE? 
Continued from Page 59 


to run about brawling when his 
belly’s full of good, rich beer? Why 
fight when you can sit down with 
friends and sing?” 

Something more than beer, how- 
ever, accounts for the pacific, even 
passive nature of the Czechs, Their 
long story of misfortunes has dis- 
tilled in them a dogged but resigned 
frame of mind that some call 
Schweikism, the good soldier's pol- 
icy of making his way through a 
difficult and arbitrary life by never 
allowing himself to be provoked. 

Schweik, the Czech conscript in 
the Austrian army, had the inno- 
cent, guileless face of an angel child 
and the glib, sly tongue of a talk- 
ative, good-natured devil. Neither 
saved him from a monstrous assort- 
ment of distressing adventures, but 
he always averted final disaster by 
being agreeable. He agreed so heart- 
ily, so assiduously, so meticulously, 


that he agreed his persecutors out of 


their wits and went on with his own 
existence despite them. 

Schweik is still quite alive in 
Prague, and the Czechs are both 
ashamed and fond of him. “There 
is some of Schweik in all of us,” 
they will tell you. “When we laugh 


at him, it is a comfortable way of 


laughing at ourselves.” 


Since 1948, Czechoslovakia has 
been ruled by communists. They are 
not the bunch of bumbling Austrian 
functionaries that Schweik had to 
deal with, but there ts a distinct im- 
pression that the Czechs are trying 
to Schweik it just the same, though 
with less of the good soldier's im- 
pregnable cheerfulness. Just about 
every aspect of life in Prague ts 
soggy with the all-pervasive fact of 
communism. The food, the theater, 
the laughter, the good-natured com- 
fort of earnestly culture-conscious 
burghers—all this is drenched down 
into a dreary, amorphous gray lump. 

One thing, the luxuriant architec- 
ture of Prague, remains intact—even 
untouched, because the paint is flak- 
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(MEER DEE HEN-duh VASH-uhn) wash 
my hands; mich rasieren (mic ra- 
ZEER-uhn) to shave; ankommen (AN- 
KOM-muhn) to arrive; suchen(ZOOKH- 
uhn) to look for; warten (vART-uhn) 
to wait; machen (MAKH-uhn) to make, 
do; nehmen (NAY-muhn) to take; 
schreiben (SHREYE-buhn) to write. 


There is, of course, infinitely more 


ing here and there and some walls 
are cracking in disrepair. But if you 
lift your eyes to avoid the tired faces 
and the wanly dressed shop win- 
dows, the city is as lovely as ever— 
a great museum stuffed to the misty 
rafters with intricate, cherubic archi- 
tectural effusions. 

If you took the history of Western 
architecture and ripped out the first 
chapters on Greek columns and the 
last ones on aluminum and plate- 
glass sandwiches, the streets of 
Prague could supply a concise illus- 
tration of all the rest. There is 
Romanesque and early Gothic and 
Renaissance, but more than any- 
thing else, Prague is baroque, and 
prodigally so, with gilded crowns on 
the green cupolas, and wispy metal 
plumes topping off every peak like 
a dollop of stiff whipped cream on 
already rich pastry. 

Almost every building in the main 
sections of Prague is a part of the 
city’s parlor furniture, good enough 
for guests to see. Monuments are its 
family bric-a-brac, so to speak—evi- 
dence of the civic souvenir-collecting 
mania. At every step along the low- 
walled Charles bridge, built in the 
14th Century and as sturdy as ever, 
are the saintly statues erected by a 
provincial Prague yearning to adorn 
itself to suit a better fate. At every 
broadening turn of an alley and in 
every square there is some kind of 
monument, or at least a fountain 
traced in iron curlicues and gilt. The 
four-story houses built about court- 
yards line their pediments with stat- 
ues, not all of which are old. The 
fierce revolutionary figures atop the 
Lenin Museum on Hibernska Street 
(opened three years ago to com- 
memorate the place where Lenin 
founded the Bolshevik Party at a 
clandestine meeting in 1912) wave 
flags and brandish guns under the 
noses of half-draped stone ladies on 
the roof next door. 

Virtually all things to which Prague 
attaches any importance, and some 
to which it attaches none, have felt 
the memorializing hand of the sculp- 
tor. There is even a monument to a 
ghost, a knight compelled to haunt 
a certain building until he found a 
maiden who would love him. His 
home had to be razed to make room 
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to German. But remember that the 
speaker of a foreign tongue, even if 
he speaks English far more fluently 
than you speak his language, ap- 
preciates your courtesy when you at- 
tempt to say a few words his way in- 
stead of yours. So: Wir werden ein 
wenig Deutsch sprechen, nicht wahr ? 
(VEER VER-duhn FYEN VAYN-i¢ DOITSH 


SHPREC-uhn, NICT VAHR). THE END 


for the New Town Hall, and Prague, 
reluctant to abandon the tale, set up 
its ghost and his maiden at the door- 
way to the New Town Hall. In con- 
trast to most of the city’s ornaments, 
it is not a lovely statue. The ar- 
mored, faceless shade drags his 
frightened virgin as clumsily in stone 
as he must have done in limbo. But 
Prague is too fond of relics not to 
cherish it. 

The biggest monument in Prague 
is the newest and least loved. It is 
the 150-foot-high granite block, 
showing Stalin and an assorted ret- 
inue of Czechs and Russians, that 
towers over the riverbank. It is not 
so much the idea of it as its ugliness 
that rankles, and this is conceded by 
all regardless of politics. And poli- 
tics has caused the one noticeable 
gap in the city’s mania for memorial- 
izing. There is nothing left anywhere 
in Prague to honor the names of 
T. G. Masaryk and Eduard Bene, 
the revered founders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

Golem, the monster servant created 
by the magic of the medieval Rabbi 
Léw, also has his statue. The story 
of Golem is an earlier version of the 
sorcerer’s apprentice, and the awe 
it conferred on the figure of the 
amazing rabbi has never been dis- 
sipated. The rabbi’s tomb is still to 
be seen in the crowded cemetery of 
the Old-New Synagogue (Old-New 
because the Old Synagogue was 
newly reconstructed in the 14th Cen- 
tury). There is a custom of honoring 
the dead by placing small stones on 
their grave markers. Almost all the 
ancient, careening monuments in 
the cemetery have a few pebbles on 
their thin edges; people come and 
put them up again after the wind 
and rain knock them down. But the 
tomb of Rabbi Léw is always lit- 
tered with them. 

Even the houses, at least near the 
Old Town Square and in the twist- 
ing Mala Strana across the river, 
wear individual mementoes carved 
or painted on their facades. There 
are many whole streets where every 
house carries a symbol between its 
second-story windows—say a me- 
dallion of the Madonna, or a black 
king, a horse, a lion or crossed 
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Continued from Page 142 

swords. They have street numbers, 
too, but the old signs are still a 
quicker, easier identification. Be- 
sides, it is more romantic to look up 
a friend at the house-of the three 
violins on Nerudova Street than to 
go searching for something as pro- 
saic as Number 12. 

Time itself, the essence of history, 
has its memorial in the two clocks 
on the tower of the Old Town Hall. 
The calendar clock, adorned with 
medallions designed by Prague’s fa- 
mous 19th Century painter Josef 
Mane$, moves silently to mark the 
days of the year, noting the names 
of saints to be honored on par- 
ticular dates. It is aloof from sounds 
that might ruffle the reverent time it 
measures. But the clock above is of 
this world as well as of the next. 
Against a background of sky blue, 
intricate arms record the position 
of sun and moon around the zodiac 
while a hand moves round the hours. 
At each hour, death reverses his 
hourglass and tolls the past on its 
way. A cock above him crows the 
future into the present. Above them 
both, the twelve apostles file past in 
a march of eternal hope. The story 
is that the genial clockmaker who 
devised these wonders in glowing 
colors was blinded when the task was 
done—to make sure he could never 
provide another city with a marvel 
to rival Prague’s. True or not, no 
other city has such a clock. 


These are the great delights of 
Prague now, the things to be seen 
from its hills and its sidewalks. Of 
most of the other pleasures that once 
warmed the sound of the city’s 
name, its citizens speak only with 
nostalgia. The coffeehouse gossip, 
the human elegance that matched 
the rococo decoration of theaters 
and palaces, the spicy richness of 
the restaurant aromas, the rousing 
abandon of student life, all these 
have melted down to the mere grease 
Stains that are left of Centra! Euro- 
pean schmalz. 

Not long ago, a Czech film com- 
pany was making outdoor shots in 
the square in front of Hradéany 
castle. It was a turn-of-the-century 
costume picture, and there were 
plumed horsemen of the Imperial 
Guard, a sprightly military band, 
tidy victorias with resplendently 
gowned ladies and generously side- 
whiskered courtiers. “It was fan- 
tastic,” a Czech who lives nearby 
recounted. “When the music and 
clatter started up, wrinkled old 
women and stiff litthe men started 
pouring out of all the houses. | had 
never seen any of them before— 
heaven knows where they hide away. 


They stared as though they couldn't 


believe their eyes, and then the tears 
came. You could see they thought a 
morning of their childhood had 
dawned again. I had to laugh but I 
can imagine how they felt. It really 
was a much prettier parade than the 
mass marches with flags and slogans 
that we have now.” 

The life of the city now is very 
different from its setting. A drab 
moroseness has settled over Prague 
that neither the music, nor the 
beauty of the crooked streets by 
gaslight, nor the tinted spring buds 
of fruit trees in all the little parks 
can brighten. This dullness comes 
from more than the mist and the 
sooty brown-coal smoke that fill the 
Vitava valley, but it is the same kind 
of pervasive, almost palpable haze. 
It penetrates and leaves its mark 
everywhere. 

The communist government, after 
a period of furiously sweeping away 
the sentimental frivolities and homey 
comforts that fall under the heading 
has been 
urging the people to spruce up their 
But the mood is still 
bleak, and Prague’s diversions show 


of “bourgeois vestiges,” 
appearance 
it. Little coffeehouses and pubs 
proliferate on every street corner, as 
they always did, but they radiate 
none of the old gaiety or cozy con- 
tentment. The windows are shut- 
tered as soon as night falls and the 
doorways are heavily curtained to 
keep in what light there is. Some 
pubs display a sign on the wall out- 
side, some do not; a thirsty stranger 
could walk for blocks without know- 
ing he had passed a dozen havens 
Inside, people drink and eat and 
murmur, but even when there is 
music, even when the Entertainment 
Section of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Department of the Ministry of In- 
ternal Commerce has provided a 
singer and decorations to stimulate 
merriment, there is little laughter. 

“The first thing that comes to 
mind,” a Czech author told me 
when I asked how Prague’s life had 
changed, “is the Mane$ Café. We 
used to go there when we were 
students, to dance and carouse in 
the roof garden. The whole idea was 
épater le bourgeois, and we did our 
best. Nowadays it’s no fun to shock 
the solid citizenry—even the young- 
sters don’t bother. It’s all they can 
do to find some enjoyment for them- 
selves without trying to make an 
impression on their elders.” 

Not many night clubs are left, 
and they are faded. Like everyone 
else, night-club and bar managers 
have a plan to fulfill and they earn 
a premium if they exceed their quota 
of receipts, so there is no lack of 
eagerness for patrons. There is not 
even a lack of patrons. The Alfa, 
Prague’s most popular dance hall 
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the recipe s on each bottle. Dickin 
on » SYTUPS ar of Course leligheful 
on pancakes, waffle or ice cream 


! 
and in many other way a good ook 


will discover for herself. Look for 


them at your fine food or department 


store. Or send $2.00 for sampler cor 
taining 5 Oz. jar Strawberry Preserve 
5 oz. jar Boysenberry Jeily, and 12 07 
decanter’ Wild Coast Blackberry Syru 


} 


96. ) Dickinson S jellies - preserves + fresh fruit syrups 
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on the Vaclavske Namésti, is jammed 
night after night with youngsters 
come to sip a glass of wine and to 
squirm stiffly among the decorous 
pack on the dance floor. Their el- 
ders, the few who can afltord it, sit 
Barbora, 
basement cabarets, and con- 


in the Monaco or the 
dim 
sider one another. 

People make jokes, but they are 
wry ones, tinged with a sigh of 
resignation and appreciated with a 
silent shrug or a mere flicker of a 
grin three 
kinds of jokes: silly ones, that there 


Czechs say there are 
iS little point in telling; dirty ones, 
that cannot be told in mixed com- 
and radioactive ones, that 
ought not to be told at all. Radio- 


active jokes are those that bring on 


pany, 


the danger of a change of address 


to the forced-labor camps in the 
Joachimstal uranium mines. 

We were sitting in a café with a 
arrived 


from Russia. He told a story about 


Frenchman who had just 
the Soviet anthropology professor 


who announced to his class that 


Adam and Eve were Russians. A 
couple of students protested. How 
could it possibly be proved? 

“But 


facts,’ insisted the professor. “The 


I tell you only scientific 
evidence is irrefutable. They had no 
clothes, they had to share an apple, 
and they thought they were living 
in paradise.” 

The Czechs in our party smiled 
and nodded. “We have been telling 
that story in Czechoslovakia too. 
Yes, it’s a good one.” — 

“Oh, and here in Prague do you 
Adam and Eve 


say that were 


Czechs?” 
“Not at all 


word for it. 


We take Moscow’s 
They were certainly 
Russians.” 

As if to match the glum faces, 
there is a grayness now to Prague 
itself. There are few advertisements, 
so that the eye is spared those 
shocking contrasts of billboards and 
scenery, but then you look up at a 
peeling wall and see a fading giant 
urging people to buy the wares of 
some firm that no longer exists, and 
suddenly you miss the splotches of 
hucksters’ colors. There is little neon, 
only the signs on Vaclavske Namésti, 
Prague’s broad avenue that has been 
the center of things almost since 
King New 


Town in the Traffic 


founded the 
14th Century 


is meager; many of the streets are 


Charles 


so narrow that a car can barely get 
through, yet Prague has no parking 
after dark, the 
dimly lit streets are empty even of 


problem. An hour 


people 

In Mala Strana, by contrast, the 
Streets are lit by magnificent wrought- 
iron gas lamps. There, as you stroll 


alone in the evening, your footsteps 
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echo sedately under the empty ar- 
cades. The absence of garish modern 
sights and sounds is a solace and a 
pleasure. But on the right bank, in 
the center of Prague, the effect is a 
gloomy lack-of gusto. 

It is not that fatigue has reached 
such a point that Prague no longer 
craves entertainment. On the con- 
trary, the always 
jammed, seats must be reserved far 
ahead for the movies, long queues 
stand patiently in the spring mud to 
crowd into a temporary encamp- 


theaters are 


ment of carousels and Ferris wheels. 
The people applaud all spectacles 
long and mechanically, but they 
walk out as silently and as blank- 
faced as they walked in. 

“Ah,” a Czech will tell you after 
a performance, as he pulls on the 
green-gray overcoat that, through 
standardization of models, has be- 
come almost a national costume, 
“if only | could see a play, or go to 
the films, or get a book to read.” 
And he walks away as though he 
had been dozing at home all eve- 
ning, had seen nothing and heard 
nothing to awake his interest., 

Only the concerts reach beneath 
the crust of bored or cautious un- 
responsiveness. Music was always 
Prague’s pride and passion. Music 
remains. .Prague probably still makes 
per capita than any 
other city in the world. There are 
two full-time 


more music 


opera houses, nine 
full-time symphony orchestras, un- 
countable little rooms for chamber 
music, recitals and choirs, even a 
special hall for recorded concerts. 
The season never ends. 

A Czech introduced me to a man 
Dvofak and | wondere 
whether he might be kin to the 


composer. 


named 


“No, no relation at all,” said my 
friend, “but he is a musician, of 
course, like all Czechs.” 

Perhaps this is because music is 
something enduring, like the stones 
of Prague, at once personal and 
ethereally apart from the life of the 
moment. At a concert attended by 
the leading government officials, a 
Czech turned to me impulsively and 
said, “This music was played in this 
hall centuries before they came. And 
it will be played here long after they 
have gone.” 

It is so typical of Prague to take 
the long view. Even as I write, her 
sister capitals behind the Iron Cur- 
Warsaw still 
strains against the bonds of Mos- 


cow, if 


tain are in turmoil, 
not of communism, Buda- 
pest still reels from a try for all-out 
freedom, students are demonstrat- 
ing in the streets of Bucharest. But 
in Prague they are saying, ““We are 
in our usual place, at the end of the 


line.”” Prague is calm. rHE END 











PRINCESS 
MARGARET 


Continued from Page 49 


“Kennst du das Land wo die 
Zitronen bliihen?” For her 
German ancestors—and Queen 
Mary in particular—Florence 
has always been a place of nos- 
talgia in the land where the 
lemons bloom and the myrtle 
fills the air with its perfume. 
For Princess Margaret, it was 
Capri rather than Florence that 
drew her to Italy. The photog- 
raphers crowded in on her 
from the moment of her ar- 
rival. They even pursued her 
with underwater equipment 
when she visited the Blue 
Grotto. Those who know 
Capri will recall that its beauty, 
the iridescent Bay and Ischia 
suspended in a nacreous mist, 
are best enjoyed without the 
help of tourists’ touts. When 
the Princess visited Capri, she 
was serenaded by professional 
guides with the song, You are 
My Sunshine 

Despite these harassments, 
the tour soon resembled the 
triumphal progress of some 
singer or actress of world fame. 
Sorrento, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Stresa, Paris . . . smil- 
ing, radiant and young, Mar- 
garet was adopted by Royalists 
and Republicans alike. Editors 
from all over the world began 
to ask their correspondents for 
stories about Margaret. Wher- 
ever she gave her patronage she 
brought fame. A cabaret in 
Montmartre, a fashion house 
in the Rue Rabelais, a restau- 
rant on the Quai St. Augustin 
A caricature of the Princess 
fostered by some of the less 
scrupulous sections of the 
Press began to take shape 
Princess Margaret was a gay 
girl, a haunter of bojtes, frivo- 
lous and self-indulgent. A Con- 
tinental newspaper published a 
photograph which purported 
to be of Princess Margaret and 
another woman in a rowboat, 
propelled by a man with his 
shirt hanging outside his trou- 
sers. The shirt was, of course a 
sports shirt, worn loosely in the 
way which has now become 
general, over instead of inside 
the trousers. But here and there 
in England an eyebrow was 
lifted by the censorious and the 
sanctimonious. She'd visited 
the Pope in the Vatican in a 
long-sleeved black gown, a 
full length black velvet coat 
and a veil of black lace. “Bad! 


Bad!" She'd gone swimming in the 
presence of a man. “Bad! Bad!" She'd 
been to night clubs in Paris. “Paris? 
Bad!" She wore a décolleté. She went 
to a French couturier, she laughed and 
was happy; and the gossips resented it. 
The year 1949 brought a new exercise 


to Europe—it was talking about Prin- 
cess Margaret. 

Popular though the Princess was in 
Europe, her popularity at home appeared 
to decline. To understand why, you must 
remember the mood of Britain at that 
time. Impoverished by war, rationed and 










controlled, most Britons regarded both 
the present and the future as a challenge 
to hard endeavor. Not for them the black 
market, the irresponsible queue crashers, 
the attitudes of prewar playboys. It was 
not that the British public disapproved 


Continued on Page 150 
































































Over the Atlantic —to all the World... 


IT’S A TREAT TO GO DUTCH 


KLM Royal Dutch, of course! To 118 cities on every continent you 

enjoy traditional hospitality for which the Dutch have been famed for 
centuries, warm friendliness and personalized service which have always 
distinguished KLM. Just a day from New York you can be almost half 









a world away...and what fun getting there! Whether it’s for 


pleasure in Paris or business in Bangkok... next time let KLM fly you. 


You'll agree... “It’s a treat to go Dutch!” 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 


of the United States and the rest of the world. 






offices in principal cities 


Ol Geil 
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For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
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Lauderdale Beate h Hotel 


On the Ocean 


Renowned for club-like atmosphere, 





superior service and furnishings 

196 rooms with tiled bath and 
cross ventilation, most with 
ocean views. Swimming pool and | 

delightful beach. Open all year 


Vor folder write 


C.t. Knight, Owner-Mer. Bex 351-4M 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


The Resort with the DESIRABLE Difference! 


On the Atlantic's edge. Private pool "ea > 


and beach, Shutileboard, pitch-n- 

putt golf. Dancing, entertainment in o e 
famous Tapls Rouge Lounge-Kes- ‘ 
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For A Winter Holiday 
At Its Glamour Best! 


200 rooms, all with ocean view. 600 


feet of private beach, Fresh and salt 
w heveereinn x pools, Distinctive Continental 
cmisine Nightly entertainment : 
iditioned 
Pr Uses Hotel and Apartments 


Lauderdale 


Owner-Manager 


1501 So. Ocean Lane, Ft Florida 


L.. Bert Stephens 


THe 


Colonnades Hotel 


PALM a a SHORES 


A PARADISE on the ocean IN FLORIDA 


Fnjoy a carefree vacation where congenial in- 
formality le the keynote. Located just north of 
Palm Beach, Colonnades offers ocean-front and 


and air conditioned 





Snack bar, dining room, cocktall lounge. Gulf 


Stream Fishing. Planned Entertainment. Open 
Dee. 15 to May 15 


THE COLONNADES HOTEL, Dept. H-1, Box 676 
Riviera Beach, Fia., Ph. Paim Beach Vi 4-522! 


re 4 
Cyiy the wttlddéventhd 
ff 2 le FLORIDA ehhh. 


Set apart for the greater enjoyment of a 
discriminating membership, advancing «a new 
flair tor “Park Avenue style’ club living with 
all hotel conve 
® Directly 
® Double Olympic size swimming pool 
® Hig comfortable hotel rooms, efhciencies 
and suites luxuriously furnished 
two double 
balcony 
Outdoor CAROUSEL BAR 
Dancing and Entertainment Nightly 
in the TIFFANY ROOM 
Full membership privileges during yo 
Write today 


niences 


on the Atlantic's edge 


each with 
beds and private, ocean-front 


ur Stay 
for membership application 


beach club | 


HOTEL Lon) 


3101 N. Ocean Bivd., Fort vsateedain Fla. 


Atlantic Beach Hotel Jackson ville Area 


(hea Front ako © 16 i t Aus 
rt Bathing, | t _ o 


| “ lLbouble fro $6. to $10 


ay trave tweak ' ‘ + 
Gerry Adams, Atiantic Beoch, Fie 


Lakeside Inn, Mount Dora, Lake Co. 


« Kesort Hot | 
P a are Kat $12¢ ”) to 
Ot; tm) de American Mla Richard Edgerton, Pres | 
Gulf Winds Vacation Apartments 
ab . “pte on wicle fe « f tn 1, 2 tele or 
Mouse dining & lounge ‘Near goll, fishing. chopping | 


T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida | 
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| @ combination of both. 


“In all the World... in any Season... 
The most beautiful resort hotel, anywhere!” 





hotel, cabana 


| 


& yacht club 


uf 


mut 
AT 


beautiful 
full color brochure 
on request ly 
>. 


OCEANFRONT, 45th TO 47th STREETS, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 








@ Sky-High enchantment on the 
ocean, Superb Food, Olym- 
pic Pool & Sand Beach, Co- 


banas, Dancing & Entertain- 
OTEL - ad ment Plus Shelborne Extras 
Are All Assurances of Holiday 
Happiness at its Heavenly Best! 
Write Todey for FREE BROCHURE 
& 


os omee 
» ON THE OCEAN AT 18th ST., MIAMI BEACH, ra™ 


PREMIERE SEASON 


| of Florida's premier hotel! 











Resort perfection on high dunes on the Atlantic's 
edge! Privette ocean beach *& 
woter pool * 
oll hotel rooms 


FLORIDA PERFECT 


In the Florida concept of luxuri- 
ous informality—apartments, 
* efficiencies, suites and hotel 
rooms. Spacious, secluded potio 
with pool, 9 hole Pitch and 
Putt, on premises parking. Air 
conditioning and heat. Full 
Dining Service. Elevators. 





Large fresh 
Individually controlled heat in 
Each hos oceanside balcony 
% Private dock on 


Intracoastal Woterway 








MARY CELESTE ROOM 


Area's most unusual supper 
club. Superb American 
French cuisine by Evropeon 
trained chef. Entertain. 
ment, dancing nightly 
Write for brochure H, 

ond rotes 


Oceanfront 


Cavalier 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


THE 
The 
BAREFOOT YIAILMEAN 


OCEAN BO 


1061 


LEVARD, A-1-A 


Hillsboro Beach, 


Every month 


HOLIDAY 


Places-to-Stay 


advertisers offer you a wealth of ideas and sug- 
gestions for pleasure trips and business trips — or 


Pompano Beach, Florida 





Travel Directory 





Don't Spend a Frustrated Vacation 


PREVIEW YOUR TRAVEL PLANS KNOW PLACES & PRICES 


Get THE GIMLET—228 pages 


FOR 28 8 YRS. TRAVEL -WISE TRAVELERS’ GUIDE 


Write direct to the advertisers for further infor- 


| Tella Where and How to Go. Where to m, Shop, Dine 
mation and for reservations. Play. Excitingly IMustrated Canada thru Florida and 
’ Enroute, Nassau, Cuba, Jamaica, W. Indies —— Sec- 

Make a habit of using HOLIDAY's advertising | iin New York City. Send $1.50 for copy Postpaid 


pages to solve your accommodation problems The Gimiet, 745 Sth Av. 





Dept. 8s, N.Y. 22 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Arizona 


Virginia 








COUNTRY CLUB RESORT 
INVITES YOU NOW 


A variety of accommodations for 165 
wuest mn a secluded private estate 
e Pho Acres of warder 
private l+-nhole golf course, heated pool, 
riding stables, and 3700 foot airstrip 
aan food and ell trained service 


al at hildrer 


, “Season: Thanksgiving to May 






For Reservations: Consult your Travel 
igent, write, wire or call 


WIGWAM 


Litchfield Park, Arizona 
Reade Whitwell, 
Manager 


“THERE S NOTHING UNDER THE SUN LIKE 


ycgonw + 


Wi FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


WARM BRIGHT AND SUNNY ALL WINTER 
FREE color booklet write: Sunshine Climate +< 
Club, 5615-£, Tucson, Arizona 









FIREPROOF - DOWNTOWN 
Write tor Earty Winter Reservations 


(World | Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 17th season. For the best vacation you will ever 

K ate 1 $72 to $1.0) weekly for everything. No 
extras. He <A ac k riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 





Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 


Best Wi tonic ever, a vacation in the sun-blessed, 

racing air f this beautiful ranch resort, 2,700 ft. altitude, 

woking dew % ta. Kicling, he “i pool, all ranch 
elicious food. Write ie: Seochael 


hw eee Doris Gpeuldine, Rovte |, Bex 560, Tucson, Arizona 


Circle = The West's Best Riding 


Famed we g ranch between 
fer ts 29th 


Tucson and Mexican Bor 
year. Superb riding in scenic country 
cale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended 
Lb un Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


Rancho De los Caballeros, Wickenburg 


i y Rae Kelax on our 
=f OOO acre working ranch. ¢ {, ewim, rice 
he su All ranch acti ties. Children’s cous 


A TRULY 
BEAUTIFUL 


RESORT 


Arizona Biltmore Hotel, 

in the Phoenix sunshine— 

1400 fascinating acres of lawns, 
gardens, desert and mountains 


Golf—own, uncrowded 
18-hole, championship course 


priv ate, 


it your door—as everything else. 


50 cabanas around colorful, 
gay pool area Bungalows — 
garden suites—Day-long 
activinies for children. 
Nightly dinner-dancing 

latest movies in hotel cheater. 


W rite for 
Pictorial 


BIUMORE sama 


ARIZONA 





Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEI 
Box PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Winter Home of N.Y. Giants 
For Spring Training 





Picture Rock Ranch 


(,00d Food, Good Horses, Ge sod Fun. 15 mi. from Tucson 
Riding on irenque mountain trails, scenic 
tenk fries i eake owbe ‘ m cotter 
Drean lolling | Vrine tn tad Bae xheoe “nd immion 


Mr. and Mes. ‘Winslow C. Sisson, Cortero, Adpone 
Yellow Boot Ranch Resort 


An apartment resort close to Scottedale and Phoenix, Luz 
urious 2 room kitchenette apts. Heated pool Shuffle 
Board. Large lounge. Golf, horses nearby 


washes 


An oasie with 








, e Dallas (ant of i avel agent desert and mountain view. Informal. Congenial. lor infor 
in $.F. Ph YU 2-6905; in L.A. TR 3671; in Seattle MU 19861 mation write Rt. 2, Bex 270, Scottsdale, Arizona. 
Calitornia 





wr THIS WINTER COME TO 
FABULOUS, SUN-CARESSED 


i EL Morad 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S MOST dictiuquiched RESORT HOTEL 


Wonder Palms Hotel 
Finest in Palm Spring 
ry Clab. 70 Spleen 


golfing area. Adjoining Tamarisek 

lid roome & suites. Superb cuisine 

Co i) Lounge scious grounds 
ambathe; golf ;r 


heated pool, rock 
ng. Write for tariff & brochure 


‘Rey 4 Sem, Mer, eww HH, Paim Springs, California 








Hotel Hershey and Cottages 
w Deightfal Li “. One of 
que and Beautiful. 4 golf co 


European Pla 


Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa 


America’s finest hotels 


{ urees. Open year ‘round 


The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 

The Place They Told ¥ 
You “ ded aac, meals at t 
rogram Write 


vu About for newly 


weds only 


lo t ‘ 
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+ tes 158, Swiftwater, Mater Mtr 








Disneyland fore 


AND RESTAURANTS 


Right at the ‘magic kingdom’’ of Disneyland, 
a complete resort hotel that’s designed and 
priced for family fun. Famous Coral Swim Club 
Distinctive shops. Finest in food. Visit Disney- 
land Hotel, the most convenient resort in 
Southern California, soon! 





Write for free brochure . 
DON H. DALEY, Resident -waee 
Disneyland Hotel, Anaheim, Calif. 
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| gate NOW to visit 

peaceful historic Wil ery : iy 
liamsburg and enjoy the 

leisured ways of the gracious eighteenth a 
century. Here you'll find many interesting on 


things to see and do, 


guest houses and restored taverns 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 
Double from $8.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


Write direct of contact Reservation Office 





ingion: 1145 10th St. NW... Tel. REpublix 











repel 


Traditional Virg 


hospitality in two modern hotels, colonial 


York: 30 Rockefeller Plasa, Tel. Cleele 6.6800, Wash 
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Driving S South... Stop atw iMiamsburg 





Motor Courts 





Hotel 


Club de Pesca 


Acapulco MEXICO 





COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 100% 


RETIRE ON 
$150 MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dr 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo, Am.-Eng. colony on lake 
6 mi. long. # min. to city of ‘> million, medical 
cemer. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air 
Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $7 to $15 a mo., filet 
mignon 45c Ib., coffee 40c, gas 5c gal, Gin, rum, 
brandy 65c-#5c fth., whiskey $1.80 qt. Houses $10 
mo. up. No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Serene liv 
ing among world's most considerate people. Por 
EXACTLY how Americans are living on $450-—$§90 

$150-—$250 a mo., Airmail $2.00 for complete 
current into., photos, prices, roads, hotels, hunting, 
fishing, vacationing, and living conditions from Am 
viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) to Bob Thayer, Box SE, 
Ajijic, Lake Chapala, Jal., Mexico 


Cuba 











Oasis Motel at Varadero Beach . 


Faquisite new all air-conditioned resort motel. $4 unite 





KMestaurant, room service ~% living room. Wonderful 
heach, «w mming pe cnrl, thas docking factliti« 4s 
direct plane from Miami. 70 afr Havana. bor ” 


Folder write 


Oasis Motel, Veradeve Beech, Cube 


Isle of Pines, Cuba 


Huact ‘ for a few «o * 10,000 were : ranch 
Vnjoy a ‘ie rent tropical winter vacation at San V1 “on 
i les ras. December 15 to April 15. For brochure 
write 


FL. Swetiend, +., Nueva Gerona, isle de Pines, Cube 
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TO STAY! 
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New Hampshire 





WRITE direct to these 


advertisers for literature and 
reservations 
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Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 
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For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





West Virginia 





WHERE THE VACATION SEASON NEVER ENDS 


we (gh 


* ‘ 
Visit America’s premier year-round resort hotel now 
Sprciat. COMBINATION RATES Ist to February 28th, 
include room, all meals, greens fees, swimming and basic tips, 


December 


$21 daily per person (2 in a room) f 


For information and reservation contact your travel agent or 


New York Reservation Office: 10 Rockefeller Placa, Circle 5-4668 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS + WEST VIRGINIA 
Georgia 

















A Resort of } 
Distinction re 
and 
| Insurpassed 
Beauty 


American Plan 


THE CLOISTER 


SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 





Write for Booklet E, see travel agent or N. Y. Res. Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Tel. Circle 5-8055 





Ranches 


a bit of the old west in the deep south! 


700 acre vacationland, featuring 





The New Air conditioned 


General 
Oglethorpe 
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Planned entertain 
Full program of informal 
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Fist Coin iw NASSAU 


BAHAMAS 







BEACH HOTEL 


John L. Cota, Gen. Mar. 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


% Naseau’s top luxury hotel... charm- 
ing Colonial setting for gay enter- 
lainment 


oe Private 


goll, tennis 


superb cuisine. 


ocean beach at your door 


water sports. By air 
from New York only 4% hours; from 
L hour, 


Miami 





For color lalder, rese rrations 
See Your Travel Agent or 
WILLIAM P. WOLKE ORGANIZATION 


CHICALO 
CLEVELAND * MIAMI 


* PHILA, * 


TORONTO 





tF you are...a particular person 
who appreciates the luxury, cuisine, 
and the inimitable charm of an exclusive 
club environment right on the beach 
... you will enjoy Balmoral Club. 


Reserve Now 
for February, March 





Easter at Advantageous Rates 


Balmoral 


NASSAU 
BAHAMAS 


ALLL 

See Your Travel Agent or L.P. Brickett, Rep. 

2nd Floor, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17 
MUrray Hill 9-3967 








CiTY HOTELS 
New York, N.Y. 








completely NEW YORK 


+++ and the perfect hotel for 
busy men and women! 
Enjoy ovr Mid-Manhattan location 
overlooking Central Park. Walk to 
Fitth Ave. theotres, Radio City 
Chetce air-conditioned rooms, ungies pri 
vote both, radio, $7 te $10.50, doubles 
$10.50 to $18. Meany with television 


For Teletype reservations 
NY 1.3949, Write for Booklet HM 


Arrive by our New Park Entrance 
Twe Blocks from New Coliseum 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 
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Continued from Page 147 
of everything Margaret did. It re- 
garded the Princess’ enjoyment of 
Mr. Danny Kaye’s miming (she is 
an excellent mimic herself) and 
of Miss Sharman Douglas’ so- 
ciety as a natural counterpart to 
American aid and as part of the 
democratization of royalty. True, it 
flinched a little when it read the 
headlines that the Princess had 
danced a solemn cancan with Miss 
Douglas and six other girls at a 
party given by the American Am- 
bassador. (If it had known how bor- 
ing and anaphrodisiac the stylized 
cancan is, there would not have been 
the smallest shudder.) 

But what the British public dis- 
liked was Princess Margaret's friend- 
ship with a number of wealthy young 
polo players. The British, even when 
they are Socialists, are by instinct 
conservative. They like the familiar, 
the traditional and the comprehen- 
sible. They like their national heroes 
to smoke pipes, play cricket, ride to 
hounds. If they do those things, they 
will be forgiven their eccentricities 
or extravagances. But polo! That is 
an exotic, expensive game—a game 
invented by English gentlemen in 
India but never wholly naturalized 
in Britain. 

Speculation about Princess Mar- 
garet’s friends began to develop. 
Were they suitors? One by one the 
nominated ones like Lord Blandford, 
Lord Dalkeith, got married. ‘She'll 
marry the first one with a chin,” said 
a sour Court reporter. Perhaps the 
origin of the jibe lay in the fact that 
on the whole we like our Woosters 
better in fiction than in reality. The 
Princess herself was wholly detached 
from the rumors. At this epoch of 
her life, one of her favorite songs was 
La Ronde d’ Amour, which she sang 
to the applause of Greta Garbo at a 
party given for her in Paris by the 
Duff Coopers. Fireworks, bonfires, 
in the dawn. The 
young Princess, willful and capri- 


roast chestnuts 
cious—"‘it’s the Hanoverian in her,” 
said the head-waggers—was enjoy- 
ing the happiest and most carefree 
days of her life. She was also ap- 
proaching a decisive moment in her 
life—the death of her father. 





Freud has said that the most im- 
portant event in a man’s life is the 
death of his father. That may not be 
equally true of all women; but it was 
certainly true of Princess Margaret. 
During the early, formative years, he 
was in reality the only man she knew 
who was wholly at ease in her so- 
ciety. Day after day, it is true, she 
male 
palace flunkeys; but always in the 
formalized attitudes of their calling, 
stiff with discipline, rigid in formal- 


saw soldiers, servants and 








ity, petrified with anxiety. The count- 
less mayors, civic officials and clergy- 
men whom she met inevitably treated 
her with deference and sometime ob- 
sequiousness, clinging for the most 
part to the obsolete convention that 
all new themes of conversation must 
be initiated by the Royal Person. 
Even in what had come to be known 
as her “own circle” she was always 
referred to as ““Ma’am.” It is a con- 
vention perilous to neglect. 

She had no brothers. She wasn’t 
on terms of great intimacy with her 
cousins, the Harewoods. The Guards 
officers who came to tea at Windsor 
and Buckingham Palace were actu- 
ally on duty, despite the friendly, re- 
laxed manner with which, like her 
mother, she makes comfortable con- 
versation. But the only male person 
whom she knew completely at his 
ease was the King. 

Within the family it was well 
known that she could wheedle and 
cajole her grave and normally re- 
served father and overpersuade him 
with an “Oh, papa, you promised!” 
Whereas her mother with Scottish 
and feminine good sense would not 
yield to these emotional arguments, 
George VI, like most fathers who 
dote on their younger daughters, 
was to pay the small price of pater- 
nal retreat for the pleasure of Mar- 
garet’s uninhibited displays of affec- 
tion. For the Princess, as for most 
other young girls, her father was 
there, immovable, permanent, a haven 
and a base. True, he sometimes fell 
ill. But all his life he had struggled 
with ill health. It was nothing—just 
papa not very well again. 

His operation for cancer of the 
lung was a profound and sobering 
shock, but the acute anxiety passed. 
With the best medical skill in the 
country, the King’s life was saved, 
and the nation rejoiced with the 
family. But already, the serene cer- 
tainuies of Princess Margaret were 
being replaced by the common anx- 
ieties of all men and women, what- 
ever their station in life. For a few 
months, the Royal Family seemed 
to huddle together. They all went to 
the Drury Lane theatre to see South 
Pacific on the night before Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh left for Kenya on the first 
stage of their Common- 
wealth Tour. Within a 
week, on February 6, 
1952, the King was dead. 
He had died in his sleep 
after a happy day’s shoot- 
ing. The Court Circular 
said, “The King passed 
peacefully away in his 
sleep early this morning.” 
His reign was over; so 
was the carefree youth 
of Princess Margaret. 
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For God's sake let us sit upon the 
ground 

And tell sad stories of the death 
of kings... 


Twice during my lifetime I have 
heard the hush in the nation’s life 
when the coffin of an English king 
has lain exposed before burial. The 
majesty and solemnity of death is no 
greater for a king than for a pauper. 
But when a King of England dies, it 
is as though the whole country is 
waiting in the antechamber of a 
house of mourning. I stood in West- 
minster Hall, beneath its vast ham- 
mer-beam roof, and watched the file 
of the King’s subjects moving past 
the catafalque in a muted shuffle 
over the red carpet. The tall candles 
burned dimly, and the King’s Body- 
guard with arms reversed stood mo- 
tionless while the daylong, night- 
long procession murmured its way 
toward the coffin. The nation 
mourned as the peers and bishops 
and Members of Parliament had 
mourned on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 11, 1952, when the coffin was 
first brought to Westminster Hall, 
and in those surroundings, bare yet 
heavy with history, the Archbishop 
of York conducted a simple service 
and all sang Abide With Me, the late 
King’s favorite hymn. In New Pal- 
ace Yard, on the wet flagstones, 
noble in their grief and shrouded in 
black, stood the widowed Queen, 
the two Princesses and the Queen 
Mother. 

For Princess Margaret, it was 
more than the loss of a beloved fa- 
ther and companion; gone too was 
the precious security of her youth. 
The muffled boom of the Sebastopol 
Bell tolled a farewell not only to a 
British monarch; it said goodbye for 
Princess Margaret to the haven of 
family life. Her sister was married; 
her father dead; her mother wid- 
owed, Not all the nation’s mourning 
could take from her one whit of her 
own anguish, the aching, hopeless 
desire for the irretrievable. 

Now she was alone—the Princess 
who had always feared loneliness. 
Now she was alone—no longer her 
father’s younger daughter, no longer 
to be favored and indulged. At one 
stroke, her father’s love had gone, 
the love of the man she 
knew best in life, and 
nothing could compen- 
sate for its loss. Love and 
death—death and love— 
they were the theme of 
her mourning. Death in 
its dark majesty—and 
love, the conqueror of 
death. 


(The second and concluding 
installment will appear in the 
February issue of Hotimay. 

—The Editors.) 
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START...OR TOP OFF 
YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP 
















Follow Spring northward on your 
European holiday to its most breath- 
taking setting, in the Lands of Sunlit 
Nights. May-June is the gay Scandina- 
vian Festival Season! 


Or start with Scandinavia in glorious, 
colortul September—Design Cavaicade 
Month—before you turn Southward. 


Be sure to leave extra days ior your 
very own “discoveries"'— spectacular 
fjords, charming countryside and fairy- 
tale towns—all in delightful Scandinavia! 


SEE VOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or tet us send you literature: 


Scandinavian Travel Commission 


Dept. A-1, Box 260 
New York 17, N. ¥. 











Drive tou Eur ed 


complete service 


Choice of more than 25 of the most popular 
European makes and models to rent or buy. Many 
available on a — re-purchase basis. AAA's 
half-century of dependable service to motorists is 
your guarantee of complete satisfaction. 
VERY LOW WEEKLY RATES 
Arrange all transportation, including transatlan- ¢ 
tic passage, through your local AAA Club. s 
Get free AAA foider containing ali 
detalis from your local AAA Club or... 


American Automobile Association 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
Dept. H, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-7500 

















@ economical low gas consumption 

@ room for 4 adults--and luggage 
| @ V.W. service--anywhere 

E @ high resale value 


@ models for every need—even 
an B-passenger Transporter 
for large families and groups 


1127 





Gel, in Germany. 


VOLKSWAGEN 


Other European cities slightly 


higher, (41495 del, New York) 





a as 


mer rar 








No. 1 car in Europe .. U.S. sales,* too. 


| *1et in imported car sales, of course 


So many travelers have been buying VOLKSWAGENS © 
to tour Europe that we suggest you place your 
orders for overseas deliveries at least 
ten weeks in advance of your arrival abroad. 
World Wide Automobiles Corp. 
49-12 Newtown Road, Long Island City 3, N.Y 


RAvenswood 6-0800 
Write or call Dept. 1-H-7 for further details 
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Calequand any 


VALUABLES 


WHEREVER YOU GO 












$975 
Cafo‘n Gound | 
WAIST WALLET | 
for men | 


and 
women 








Traveling? Here's a most useful: ompanion! Keeps 


valuables from being stolen, lost, misplaced 
dropped of forgotten. Rich, soft, pliable suede 
leather, Two roomy §” « 7” sippered compart 
ments hold passports, money, traveler's checks 
ete. laner 2° « 2” snap pocket noeals rings 
jewels, precious stones. No on knows whet 
you're carrying but ou. Adjustable 48 belt 
fite comfortcbly around any weist, under of 
over clothing, Wonderful “Bon Voyage git 
$9.95 postpaid. (In Canada: $11.95). Bend 


check of money order 


CELEBRITY HOUSE, INC. 
M04 Main St, Dept. H, Buffalo 14, New York 





IH 
WELL-MANNERED 
BLOUSE 


with 








ANNE 








LENOX, MASS 





| 
Huxtey | 


made tiims of U 5S National Parks 
Flerida, Canada, Alaska, animals 
caverns, novelty, Bomb, A-Bomb 


wor, ete ' 


150 dillerent subjects 
te for FREE des 


WORLD IN COLOR PRODUCTIONS 


Beoviilul 6mm l6mm prolessonally 
| 


we riptive cateleg 


BOF v2 . ELMIRA 





N.Y 





Take alonga... 


Cadillac | 


SUPREME 
BINOCULAR 


for outstanding quality, 
meagaificent perform- 
ance, and e ry | 
craftsmanship—in every 
model—for every @vent. 
Be sure to look for the 
name Cadillac. 






om | CADILLAC OPTICAL CORPORATION 
FREE BOOKLET | 104 £. 25th Ot.. Oopt. H. H.Y.. HY 
wat To NAME | 
nnow AasouT 
simocucame | ALIKE 
and CATALOG ciry TAT? 
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[ ae, 
GENUINE DEERSKIN JACKET 





q 





Luxurious prime wild deerskin jacket at @ price you 
can afford. Soft, mellow tan. Specially processed 
and exceptionally durable-—will outwear 3 of 4 
wool jackets. Individually hand-cut from the heart 
of the hide and hand-tailored with trim, slim lines 
for all sports wear. Our special low price is possible | 
only by selling direct from our workroome to you 
Matching jackets for men and women, Give regular 
suit size and sleeve length. Satisfaction guaranteed | 
or your money back | 
= 


\ SEND FoR FREE CATALOG CL 
" ‘ { 4 . ' n ! 
\ - ah ing "Write Today! | 


Norm Thompson 0 
Dept. (1311 H.W. 218t + Portland 9, Oregon 


‘ thing ‘ 
oa Hancdinacte ather of and 

scket tyles « 

Mhike hunting «| 


SPEAK SPANISH 
on your trip to Mexico + Latin America + Spain 





In just two short weeks or less 
you will know enough Span 
ish to order meals, shop, ask 
the questions you need 
allin Spanish New condensed 
record course, CONVERSA 
TIONAL SPANISH FOR TRAV 
ELERS TO MEXICO, Officially 
Approved by the Mexican Gov 
ernment. Four 45 R.P.M 
Extended Play Records, 60 
Page instruction Book, 10 
Photos of Points of interest 
in Mexico 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Send Check of Money Order 
Unconditional Money Back Guarantee 


MEXICAN SPANISH ACADEMY 
Dept. H-1, 520 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y 


Y) oF ALL KINDS 


WE OFFER America’s widest range | 
of fine 
Old maps and hand-colored | 





now only 
$9.95 
postpaid 


SS 


FREE GIFT IF YOU 
ACT NOW! 


Timely booklet on Mexi- 
can Customs yours 
FREE even if you decide 
not to keep the Record 
Course. Offer limited 
send now! 

















maps: cultural, travel, for 
eign 
reproductions. Wall and picture 
Visit our store of write for 


The Map & Book Store, | 
HJ, Westport, Conn 


maps 
catalog 


Dept 
GOOD LOOKING 

.. UNBELIEVABLY FLEXIBLE 
SO COMFORTABLE! 


POSTPAID 
Wo €.0.0.'s Please 
Mail order only 


Give your regular shoe size. 


IMPORTED REINDEER MOCS 
THE SOFTEST LEATHER KNOWN! 
Hand Fashioned, Softer and more flexible 
than ordinary Loafing Footwear. Amazingly 
Lightweight, imported Reindeer leather 
in smart Suntan shade 
Satisfoction guoranteed or your money beck. | 
WRITE 'N-SHOP, DEPT. 11, 8003 Forsyth, Clayton 5, Mo 
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The New Year is customarily a time of reappraisal and reso- 
lutions, and in this spirit we have just been looking through the past 
year’s file of letters about the Holiday Shopper. It’s been a gratifying ex- 


perience. Our readers have found a lot to like about us: the variety and 


quality of Shopper suggestions. . 


. the clear and attractive pictures... 


Sweater News 

Your choice of casual sweaters 

in 100 per cent wool 

warmly hooded or with a flattering 
Capri collar. Drawstring 

Red, white 

or black in sizes 34 40. With 
hood, $15.24; with collar 
$11.24. Postpaid 

Abraham & Straus, 420 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y 


waist 





Goiden Links 

The Midas touch ina 
nontarnishable bracelet of 
gold-alloy, to set off the 

clean lines of your favorite suit 
Three-strand bracelet, $7 

five strand, $10. Postpaid, incl 
tax. Carriage Trade, 

21 | 


Fort Lauderdale 


Las Olas, 
Fla 





Evening Stoles 
















of jewel-toned hand-woven 
Siamese silk in 

a medley of brilliant 
colors or muted 

pastels. Imported from 
Thailand. 20” x 80” 
$14.25 each 
postpaid. Thaibok 
3 E. 52nd St 

N.Y.C. 22 


Appointment Catendar 
to keep you punctual during 1957 
and delight your eye for 

many years. Tear out calendar 
pages, or remove and 

frame the 28 black-and-white 
prints by European 

and American artists from the 
Museum of Modern Art collection 
8°x 8”. $2.75, postpaid 

Museum of Modern Art, 11-W. 
S3rd St., N.Y.C. 19 
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SHOPPER 


the precise descriptions . . . the international flavor . . . the new ideas. .. . 
All this praise puts us in a fine glow—and leads us to our first New Year's 
resolution. Resolved, that the Shopper in 1957 will not rest on past per- 
formance but will expand its search for the unusual, the tasteful, the price- 


worthy. As a starter for the coming year we offer the columns below. 
















Winter Furbelows 

Lapp hat from Scandinavia in 
navy-blue wool with yellow rickrack 
and multicolored braid, $3.95 
Adjustable red corduroy belt with 
detachable Tirolean purse, 

$3.75. Cummerbund that reverses 
to clan tartans, calico checks 

or India prints, $2.50. Postpaid 
O'Donnell Industries, 
Broadmeadow Rd., Marlboro, Mass 


Tie Press 
from England for the gentleman 
who's his own Jeeves. 

Wind tie onto roller; timer switch 
automatically releases pressed 

tic in 24 hours. Wine, 

gray, black or ivory case of 

heavy plastic. $16.50, postpaid, 
Countess Mara, 338 Park 

Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


Finger-Tip Filing 


If you're a recipe-clipper 

or household-accounts 
guardian, here's an answer to 
order: indexed, &”x 10” 
accordion files, with gaily 
illustrated hard covers 

and ribbon ties 


$2.50 each, postpaid 


Mastercraft, 212 Summer St., 
Boston 10, Mass 





Deltt Cottee Grinder 


for the connoisseur who 
revels in the aroma, the flavor 
of fresh-ground coffee. 

A hand-painted 

Delft mill with adjustable 
grinder, removable 

bowl, and wall plaque 

13” 5”. $8.95, 


postpaid. Prince 


for stability 


Enterprises, 103 Park 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 


DE BUSSCHERE OF BRUGES 
SHOE ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 


BELGIAN SHOES 


De Bussc ere 


—= MIDINETTE 
————= CALF 16.75 


BELGIAN SHOES, INC., 
60 EAST 56TH STREET 


CARTER CARPAC 


ALL-PURPOSE 
CARRIER 





The Car Top Carrier of Distinction 


One you'll be proud to have on your fine car 
Designed to enhance the beauty of your car as well a 


give carrying capacity. Beautifully varnished wood 


| and sparkling hardware add “town & country’ look 
| Models for every use from $49.50 Liility Sedan 
to $125 (Deluxe Station Wagon). Luguage « 


ivailable. Write for folder showing complete | ‘ 
CARTER MFG. CO., 1215 8. E. Division, Portiand, Ore. 
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LTD 


noow 61 


352 Sutter Street San Francisco. Calif 


ARABIC ¢ BURMESE + CHINESE + DANISH » DUTCH « FRENCH « GERMAN « 
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Take a holiday 


from heavy luggage 
With our 


weighs less than 6') lbs., 


2 suits in press, all the accessories 


2-suiter “Air-Man” that 


you carry 


you need for weeks and months of 
overseas flying or winter cruises. Spe- 
cial shoe pocket for 2 pairs; outside 
zipper envelope for raincoat. 
$38.50" 
In brown tweed canvas . $43.45" 
Canvas,red & yellow band. $46.75% 
*Tax included 


In brown canvas . . . 


ABERCROMBIE 6 FircH 


IN NEW YORK 464 MADISON AVENUE 





IN CHICAGOeV. L. & A. Y NO WABASH 








NOW Science Gives You 
* "A Short Cut to Learning 
Learn Anything 


Faster — more easily 
with 


The DORMIPHONIC 


Memory Trainer 
It Works for You . . . Awake or Asleep 


ow ot leet, eclence showe you 





how to learn by ear 


With thie amazing new method you tart lo learn 
while you're awake then university teated Liormiphont« 

tak ' niinues the learning prove for you while 
you sleep Lio you want to learn « language Metnort 

a speech or an array of important fact ha@ures, formu 


bad habite? lor 
YOUR HFPORY 

wiptul and practionl it 
eople of all ages, Goou 





joer 
© world 

BREAK DOWN BARRIERS to LEARNING 
Find out HOW Dormiphonios Worke FOR Vor 
Write for PKI Hook of call for PME DERMUNSTRA 
TION — Get the Selentific evidence Today 





MODERNOPHONE, INC 


. Cirete 7-0800 | 
296-017 Radia City, New York 26, . ¥ 











Crentlemer Vlease 1m our PME Booklet I | 
am interester i le ' shout the LHOKMMI | 
PHONIC 1 ' whet it ean de tor 
| me, ? ' | eal | 
| if under 18, ot k here tor s| Hooklet A | 
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Alston 
cry JOINT STATI | 
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z IT PAYS . in business social acceptance Ps 

rH self-assurance. The course is so cleverly devised that even a q 

youngster can learn! For complete details, free of any obligation, c 

= send 3 
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a z 
‘ Address 

* 

z City, Zone & State ‘ — 
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Take a 10-Day “Foreign Language” Cruise 


w 


COMPLETE Course on 
FREE TRIAL AT HOME! 


Start to SPEAK the LINGUAPHONI 
LANGUAGE of your choice almost over 
night! Your conversations will include 
thom taking place in restaurants (axis, 
hotels, market places shops, theatr on 
radio, IV ports, business. You'll be able 
to say what's on your mind in the language 
of your choic or It COSTS YOot 


NOTHING! 


FRENCH « GERMAN 


ITALIAN ° 


With, LINGUAPHONI you think like a 

Spaniard, Frenchman, or Italian —because 

the LING,AUAPHONE way is the native way, 

the ame conversational way everyone learns 
a child 


You LISTEN 
You LOOK 
You LEARN 


to modern lifelike 
recordings 


at explanatory 
illustrated books 


by imitation! 


ONLY LINGUAPHONE by inys the world’s 
best native language teachers into your home 
You hear * to 12 men and women “discuss” 
everyday situatior im ther native tongue 
Litthe wonder learning a language with 
LINGUAPHONE is |i: travelinginanother 
land, It's quick. It's exciting. In 20 minutes a 
day even while you eat or dress you 
learn to speak with a 1957 vocabulary! 





Your Choice of 34 






ith LINGUAPHONE—AT NO COST! 


LANGUAGES b 
LINGUAPHON 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 


American SPANISH « European SPANISH 


RUSSIAN « 
MODERN GREEK 


JAPANESE 


No language is difficult to learn—the quick, NATURAL, easy LINGUAPHONE way! 


Linguaphone is used by educators, govern 


ments, business firms. Approved by the 
Departments of Education of 14 countries, 
U. N., 18,000 schools, colleges and universities 


Over a million home study students of all ages 
Send for FREE BOOKLET: “Your Passport 
to a New World and details of unique 
FREE TRIAL plan. No obligation 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
T-37-017 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


Mail Coupon Today 


' 

; LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

1 ¥-37-@17 Radice City, New York 20, HN. Y. 
it um cond me ( ) PRE Hook 

i Lieto n WK TRIAL 

i ligation of course 

' 

4 My language interest is 

' 

' 

' 

i Address 

' 

, Ot Jone State 

‘ World's Standard Conversational 
i Method for Over Half «a Century 
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WILD RICE PANCAKES 


A flavorsome 
that 
or 
that 


.¥ 


kd 


tonic for jaded appetites 
touch 
Light, 


subtle flavor 


adds an exotic to breakfast 


tables 
the 


luncheon golden cakes 


of 


of 


combine wild 


the 
A luxury treat sure to delight 


rice with robust select 
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You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAG 


with the Genuine ( 


Battle Creek 


HEALTH 
BUILDER 


“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons —for MEN and WOMEN! 


Enjoy the celaxing, stimulating benefits of 


efficient vibratory massage! Wealth Builder 
aives you pleasant, scientific deep tiseue 
manipulation-"“at the snap of « switch.” 
Helps weight and figure problems, muscle 
toning, bleed circulation Widely used im 
Health institutions, Built for years of serv 
we fully guaranteed wrRitt FOR FREE 
LITERATURE TODAY! 

Special spiral-bound book “How to use 
your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 


applications plus weight chart, $1.65 ppd 


“at. Con 





EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 69, Mich. 


Save $100-° a Year 


And Never Be “Broke! 
(,et Perpetual Date & Amount 
Hank. 25¢ a day eutomaty all 
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for 
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Winter Strawberries 
Any little sweater girl 

will cherish this wool cardigan 
with grosgrain trim 

and embroidered strawberries 


White, navy, green 


or red. Sizes 3-6x, $8.60; 
sizes 7-14, $9.60 


Postpaid. Natalie, Inc 
704 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C. 21. 





Nalian Ceramic 


| An eye-catching dish designed 
| especially for serving 
| asparagus. Muted 

tones of green, violet and 
brown on white, 

9'5"x 6". $2.50, postpaid. 
Edith Chapman, 


260 Main St., Nyack, N.Y. 


Basket of Plenty 

























Twenty-five delicacies from 25 
countries in a wastebasket decorated 
with Early American recipes 
Includes Persian caviar 

French paté de foie gras, India 
curry, Italian torrone 
Wastebasket is 15'0” high 
$27.50, postpaid, Caviarteria 


2 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 17 


Cornishware 

in blue-and-white for 

a gay kitchen 

note. Flour shaker, 4'»” high, 
$2.95; one-pint pitcher, 
$3.85; sugar, salt 

and pepper shakers, 4!” high, 
$2.50 each. Postpaid. 

55th 


7 
as. 


La Cuisiniere, 133 ft 


St., N.Y.C 





Books tor Gaby 
Nursery stories printed 

on toddler-resistant, 
unstarched muslin in wash-fast 
colors. 7°4” x 9” 

Foam-rubber Santa and Mother 
Goose “cry” 

make appealing cuddle 
toys or bath sponges 
$3.20 for set of two 
Gimbels, Broadway 
& 33rd St., N.Y 


postpaid 
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(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered 


for this column. Send only photographs and descriptions of items.) 
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Free Record 


START SPEAKING 







ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! 


I ERE’S the easiest 
way to learn a new 

, language. Listen to FREE 
A breakable record Let 
* |words in FREE sample lesson, Almost at 

once you'll be chatting whole sentences in 

your new language with a perfect accent! 

Offer may end soon. Rush 

25¢ to help cover cost of 

special packaging, ship- 

ping of free record, les- 

son. State language you 

want. We'll send free in- 

formation on full Cortina 

ourse, No obligation 


TINA ACADEMY 


Established in 1882 
136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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your eyes tollow 
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WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


COLOR... in- 
Peter's, etc., Paris 
exclusive new slides of Rus- 


INCOMPARABLE Hi-Fi 
teriors of Louvre, St 

night life 
Sia the shots you need to complete 


your collection. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity 
slides from 67 countries in 35mm, and 
1200 stereos, rushed to you same day by 
air mail or on approval! Name the spot, 
we'll furnish the slide 
SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 
order) for 52-page illustrated 
color catalo with detailed 
description o ‘35mm slides and 
“Suggestions for Giving a 
Travelogue.” Stereo list free 


Ernest J. Wolfe 








NO TRAVEL GUIDE TO EUROPE 
CAN COMPARE WITH 


& Olsons 


_ Aboard and Abroad 


OF am erica’'s #1 Professional 
Traveler presents his 1957 
edition to tell you where to 





go, stay, play; what to wear, 
sce, how to travel, what to 
pay' Hundreds of tips on 
how to save time, money, 
have more fun' Customs, tip- 
ping foreign exchange 

7 must see’ attractions, For 
t 


ravel, for reference 


the perfect gift. Over 100 illustrations. 5 tour 
maps in the text. 15-page full color Atlas. 
$4.95 plus 12@ postage 


J.B. Lippincott Co, East Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa 


YOU CAN STILL GET KODAK PROCESSING BY MAII 


KODACHROME 


Mail Film To Us for Past Bae ony Service 

35mm 20 oe ROLL, $1.50 36 EXP. ROLL, $2.56 
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COLOR PRINTS 25¢ 
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DOCTOR ON 
\ CRUISE SHIP 


Continued from Page 27 


It was the Company’s Regulations 
rather than Crumble’s warning which 
made me walk down the sun deck 
with my eyes straight out to sea. | 
had also developed doubts about 
my ethical position. Professional 
etiquette is unsparingly strict, and 
as | was the only doctor available 
for several hundred miles any girl 
aboard might need my attention at 
any moment. Imagining my voyage 
ending in the bleak chambers of the 
Medical Disciplinary Council in 
London, | decided that I might at 
least be faced with a delicate prob- 
lem of timing: it’s all right if your 
paramour becomes one of your pa- 
tients, but it definitely isn’t all right 
if your patient becomes one of your 
paramours. I was in this cautious 
state of mind as we made for sea be- 
tween the steep, green, cemetery- 
decorated banks of the Tagus River 
after our stay in Lisbon, when | 
heard a female voice behind me say 
heartily, “Hello, doc! You shirked 
your sports committee again this 
morning.” 

I turned to find a type of woman 
who, like farmhouse 
cheeses, seems to develop better in 
England than anywhere else. She 
was a tall, healthy-looking blonde, 
whose arms suggested forehand 
drives rather than and 
whose figure, though slim and mus- 
cular, moved as elegantly as an 
overloaded haycart. 


roses and 


Caresses, 


There 
are only 
a fewmore 
shoppingdays 
until Christmas, 
so you'd better 
take care of those 
last-minute gifts 
right now by ordering 
HOLIDAY gift subscrip- 
tions. An attractive 
Christmas card will an- 
nounce each gift . . 
and you won't be billed until 
January! You will find an order 
form bound in this issue. Or, if 
you'd prefer, just send your order to: 
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Dept. 1853 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES 
1 l-yr. gift......$5 
2 1-yr. gifts......$8 
3 l-yr. gifts....$11 
4 |-yr. gifts....$14 











“I’m Monica,” she explained. 
“You're ex-officio secretary of the 
Sperts committee, Didn't you know? 
I've been elected chairman. Anyway, 
I've entered you for all the tourna- 
ments—deck quoits, deck tennis, 
deck golf, Ping-pong, shuffleboard, 
badminton, and all that. And we're 
partners in the deck-tennis doubles. 
That'll be jolly fun, won't it? You're 
going to enjoy yourself no end from 
now on, doctor, believe you me!” 

Monica's idea of fun was continu- 
ous activity from her first swim be- 
fore breakfast to her last waltz in 
the ship’s dance at two-thirty in the 
morning. She seemed to have the 
energy of a show pony. | have long 
believed that physical exercise is 
completely unnecessary for the hu- 
man body, if not specifically harm- 
ful, and the ship became unbearable 
as she bounded round every corner 
with cries of “There you are, doctor! 
Your turn for the deck-tennis heat. 
Hurry up! Mr. Madder-Hopkins has 
been waiting half an hour, and get- 
At the same 
time Her Ladyship continued to be 


ting ever so shirty.” 


seasick. After | had tried every ther- 
apy, including hypnosis, I finally told 
His Lordship that she was neurotic. 
For some reason he took this as a 
family insult and reported me to the 
captain. It was understandable that 
| shortly began to suffer from 
strained ligaments and paranoia. 
The morning that we arrived at 
Madeira | managed to give the pas- 
sengers the slip and sneak ashore 
alone with Crumble. We were greeted 
at the jetty in Funchal by a group of 
seedy-looking men who wanted to 
know if we wished for the wine 
cellars or the senhoritas. | thought it 
rather early in the day for either, 


but Crumble insisted that a man 


. could get drunk in Madeira free of 


charge. 

“It’s easy, doctor,” he explained. 
“Pretend you've come to order a 
dozen bottles of wine, see. Act a bit 
posh, like, and they'll give you a free 
sample out of each barrel. There's 
about a dozen barrels in each cellar, 
and gawd knows how many cellars 
in Funchal, 
Doesn't cost you a penny, as long as 
you don’t get tiddly enough to come 
all over generous and buy something 
actual,” 


Bob’s your uncle. 


Unfortunately, this interesting ex- 
pedition was cut short by my run- 
ning into Monica. “We'll have lots 
and lots of fun together yet,” she 
said, insisting | take her in a bullock 
sledge to the hills above the harbor. 
“Just think—there’s 
week left.” 

As ships’ passengers have nothing 
to talk about between meals except 
each other, gossip hums as busily 
around the decks as down a row of 


a whole lovely 
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E Arrivata 


La Motorboat 


(pad, pul, putt 


BACK IN THE 16TH CENTURY, 10,000 
gondolas majestically toured the 
canals of Venice. Came the motor 
boat (putt, putt, putt), Today, there 
are exactly 428 gondolas, Time and 


t-cylinder engines change all things 


Only the music of Venice never 
changes. Heavy with violins, redolent 
of mandolins, it is safely harboured 


in the hearts of lovers of every age. 


TWOINA 
DOLA 


A ARMM AD AA AAAI 





Italy's famed Dino Olivieri — com- 
poser, conductor, arranger — proves 
this beautifully in his first carrron 
or THE woutp album, Recorded in 
Venice and called “Two in a Gon- 
dola” (No. 10026), it’s a collection of 
all-time Venetian favorites. It's bra- 
zenly romantic—but then, isn’t Venice? 

° ° e 
“Hi-Fi Voennal” was recorded in 
the city that brought the classic waltz 
to its most brilliant form, It’s a de- 
luxe two-record album of the finest 
waltzes ever written, newly-recorded 
in high fidelity. Fondly played by 80 
of Austria's best Strauss-loving musi- 
cians, it's a perfect gift for lovers of 
the waltz (No, 10049). 

e “= 
A Powrucurse Fado is a voice and 
a guitar, And it tells a story as simply 
as a New Orleans blues-singer with a 
fruitar does. But there the resemblance 
ends. As recorded in Lisbon and 
brought to you by CaPrroL OF THE 
wou.p, “Portuguese Fados” (No, 
10015) are whole-heartedly Portu- 
guese; soulful, unique, stirring, 


Other CAPITOL OF THE WORLD sibumes include; 
THE SOUNDS OF OLD MEXICO No. 10044 
SWEDISH POLKAS ANO HAMBOS — No. 10039 
SPANISH GUITARS No. 10045 


CAPITOL OF THE WORLD 


A SERIES OF OUTSTANDING FRRIRNATIONAL RECORDINGS 
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suburban back gardens on washday. 
Before we made our furthest call at 
Tenerife, there were alreagy three 
engagements on board, and my con- 
stant appearance in Monica’s com- 
pany, afloat and ashore, led the 
whole ship to assume that we were 
next. The danger of this suggestion 
terrified me: nothing is simpler than 
to propose to an expectant girl in 
the compellingly romantic surround- 
ings of sea and stars. Then I'd be 
booked for a life of restless activity 
until | dropped dead from exhaus- 
tion at forty. 

“The trouble is, a doctor’s a real 
catch for any girl,” reflected Crum- 
ble, when I put my problem to him. 
“Fair game, as they say. Still, Ill 
have a go and try and think of some- 
thing. By the way, doctor, there’s 
the usual call from Stateroom B. 
Her Ladyship’s lost her breakfast 
again this morning.” 


IN OLEST OF BEER 


Continued from Page 72 


embarrassment. Of course, it did 
occur to me that he really wished 
to know because there were so 
many nasty things he might have 
said of me. At any rate, since then 
he has never been at ease with 
me. Again and again he has re- 
proached me with my closeness; 
our friendship has lapsed, and it is 
all because a tiny fraction of his per- 
sonality has broken loose and is drift- 
wg about the world under his name 
and out of his control. Psychologist 
friends look grave when I tell the story 
and imply that | may be causing him 
a severe trauma. Myself, | wouldn't 
be surprised if he gave up drink. 

On the other hand, this schizoid 
attitude to drink produces a need 
for getting drunk that is almost 
pathological, Dissatisfaction with the 
climate, with the government, with 
the church, and above all with the 
women who fail to appreciate that 
there is anything to be dissatisfied 
about, grows in us till it projects it- 
self in a thundering bout. I had an 
old friend who got his dissatisfac- 
tion musically. He was found lec- 
turing a street musician, playing a 
penny whistle, on the subject of Ital- 
ian music. “Can't you be joyous, 
man?’ he snarled. ““What's the use 
of playing that mournful stuff’? Give 
us some Italian music with the sun in 
it! I'm a child of the sun.” The child 
of the sun was one of the most pop- 
ular men in town 

After all, serious drinking is nota 
crime; it is a visitation, “a good 
We are not like the 
English. We do not drink to enjoy 


man’s fault.” 
ourselves. We drink to forget, and 
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Then, a day later the atmosphere 
in the ship abruptly changed. Hardly 
any patients appeared gn my con- 
sulting room that morning. At lunch, 
the people at my table unaccount- 
ably stopped talking about their in- 
sides. The passengers I was supposed 
to play at games all scratched, and 
everyone stared in silence whenever 
| appeared on deck. The captain 
looked at me like the Duke of Wel- 
lington with his mind on Napoleon, 
and Monica strode past me without 
stopping. This behavior was odd but 
welcome, and I was able to spend 
the rest of the cruise lying atop the 
bridge, reading in the sunshine. 

Crumble refused to admit respon- 
sibility until we were sailing up the 
Thames toward the docks. 

“Easy work, doctor,” he declared 
proudly. “I just started the buzz on 
board that you aren’t a real doctor 
at all, see, but one of them bogus 


the amount we drink corresponds 
roughly to the amount we have to 
forget, so nobody but a completely 
heartless man could expect us to 
assume responsibility for what we do 
under the influence. “Poor chap, 
poor chap! He had an awful lot of 
trouble. There was that brother of 
his, and the wife—you know about 
the wife, of course?” A drunk is like 
a blind man or an old person, to be 
helped across the road. 
Accordingly there is no relation 
between the popular attitude to 
drink and the licensing laws, which 
anyhow are an inheritance from the 
English, who are‘ always trying to 
regiment people irito good behavior. 
It is true that we have modified them 
for the worse by the hour’s closing 
in the afternoon, but there’s a rea- 
son for that too. The hour’s closing, 
known as “Kevin's Hour,” is called 
after its author, Kevin O'Higgins, 
Minister of Justice. O'Higgins in his 
youth was, even by Irish standards, 
a remarkable drinker. After his refor- 
mation it dawned on him that if only 
some kind friend had brought him 
home each day at 2:30 P.M. he prob- 
ably would never have had the 
energy to go back, thereby halving 
his problems. O'Higgins was later 
assassinated, but not by the drinkers. 
No word of reproach is ever heard 
against him. “Poor Kevin!” we say. 
“It was himself he was thinking of.” 
We are a tolerant, gentle race. Why 
otherwise should we commemorate 


the Apostle of Temperance himself 


by naming a Limerick public house 
after him, and where but in Ireland 
could you drink yourself stupid in 
the Father Mathew Bar? 

Between Kevin in heaven and the 
nonconformist English, we have a 
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ones what preys on women you read 
about in the Sunday papers. Got to 
the captain’s ears in no time too. 
‘Ican’t check up on itat sea,”’e says. 
“But I'll bet you the ship’s booze 
locker to ‘arf a crown you're right. 
Why, the feller can’t even cure a 
simple case of seasickness.’” 


About eight months later I had 
a note from a fashionable London 
nursing home. It was written by Her 
Ladyship. 


“Dear Doctor (it said), I haven't 
really thanked you for your kindness 
and patience in looking after me on 
that cruise. You might be interested 
to know that the cause of my seasick- 
ness has now appeared—an eight- 
pound baby boy we are hoping one 
day will enter the Royal Navy.” 


I was glad that Crumble never 


heard about that one. rHE END 


code of laws relating to licensing 
that bears as little relation to the 
facts as did Prohibition in America. 
But unlike Prohibition, this code has 
few enemies. It is regarded as some- 
thing like an act of God rather than 
an act of Parliament. The last raid 
I saw was in the town of Clonmel 
on a Sunday morning. I was cycling 
through with a Limerick friend and 
a Harvard professor, and we had to 
undergo the ordeal of explaining in 
whispers to half a dozen suspicious 
townsmen that we were really stran- 
gers in search of a drink, not police- 
men in disguise. We were finally 
directed up an alleyway into a sort 
of back yard where a dozen or so un- 
fortunates were waiting in groups of 
three or four. Significant whispers 
were passing from group'to group, 
and the faces of the poor victims 
grew longer. "Twas unknown if 
they'd open at all that morning. We 
were there ten minutes when an- 
other townsman whispered us away, 
then whisked us across the street 
to a door that opened and closed 
behind us as if it were operated by 
an electric eye. ‘No sooner did we 
start drinking—we were in Mur- 
phy’s—than the word went round, 
“a raid,” and a few of the customers 
vanished while Murphy and his wife 
stood watching the raid at the other 
pub, the one we had been lured 
away from. They weren't indignant, 
just shocked. 

There are still things about it I 
don’t understand. Why was Mur- 
phy’s not raided? Who directed the 
townsman who directed us? Those 
raids emanate from young superin- 
tendents in faraway towns who do 
not have to live with the conse- 
quences. Older policemen with pen- 





sions in view don’t like to be mixed 
up in them; they are usually left to 
rookies. But even rookies wouldn't 


like to be caught investigating an 
American who might after all turn 
out to be a relation of the brother’s 
boss in Brooklyn. If it had actually 
been known that he was a Harvard 
professor, District 
wouldn't like to say a cross word to 
him, for a thing like that could dam- 
age a District Justice to the end of 
his days. My own view is that before 


even a Justice 


the raid began, our townsman gave 
information at the barrack, and the 
guards grew pale and said, “But you 
couldn’t let an American boy see a 
thing like that. For the love of God 
get him over the road to Murphy’s 
and we won't raid Murphy's until 
late tonight!” 

When a raid takes place in reality, 
it is governed by the same civilized 
attitude, and the legal and moral ob- 
jections to perjury are politely over- 
looked by both sides. It always 
turns out that a funeral or a football 
match had taken place in the local- 
ity, and the publican had enter- 
tained a numerous retinue of rela- 


tives and their friends; as to the man 


found in the outdoor toilet, and 
the one on the stable roof (one 
grasping a half empty bottle of 


whisky and the other using profane 
language), neither the publican nor 
his wife had either of 


ever seen 


them, or remembered admitting 


them—and the judge administers a 
stern warning and only a mild fine. 

The Irish publican tends to be a 
man of charitable views. He can, of 
unlike 


his English prototype who is merely 


course, afford them, because, 
an agent of the brewery, he usually 
owns his own premises. Besides, he 
has probably come through being a 
grocer’s apprentice. The apprentice 
himself is an unusual type. In pro- 
vincial towns he comes of an influen- 
a lot of trade 


Dublin he almost in- 


tial family and brings 
with him. In 
variably comes from Tipperary. He 
is never the wage slave you find in 
other countries, but an up-and-com- 
ing young businessman. In Tippe- 
rary they must, I think, havea lullaby 


that is sung over every male child 
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who looks like a promising bar- 
tender and which warns him forever 
against the evils of drink. With this 
temptation forever hanging over 
them, they plunge with great vio- 
into When 
they have saved enough to buy a 
pub for themselves they have usu- 
ally mellowed into men of strong 
judgment and kind hearts. 

Yet, though | know that the Irish 
publican is the real thing, | am a 
sucker for the English public house. 
I know all that is to be said against 
it. It is run by a brewery, a totali- 
tarian organization that wants to 
leave nothing in the world original 
and strange, and produces beer that 
is quite indistinguishable from any 
other beer. God be with the few re- 
maining small breweries of Ireland 
that make such wild beer and issue 
such strange advertisements: “Oh, 
what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
when one pint of Sweeney's XX will 
put. you right again?” or, “He 
cometh not,” , “having no 
doubt stopped for his usual pint of 
Sweeney's XX.” 

The English differ from the Irish 
in being steady drinkers, like my 
friend Mr. Franklin, who takes his 
two pints every Sunday morning 
regular; and even if the Queen, God 
bless her, were to come in and order 
drinks all round, Mr. Franklin 
would only hold his hand 
over his glass and say, “‘No thanks, 
your Majesty, I’ve had mine.” 

Once in an English pub I heard a 
tragic story of an old regular who 
had just died, paralyzed, and had 
been deprived of his daily drinks by 
his wife and daughter, both 
totalers. The hero of the hour was 
another customer who had braved 
the women the night before the sick 
man’s death, with a quart of bitter 
hidden under his coat. 


lence other activities. 


she said 


beam, 


tee- 


I can still re- 
call the emotion that spread through 
the pub as he described the scene in 
his modest, masculine English way. 
“When | took out the bottle ‘is poor 
eyes lit up. Couldn't move, couldn't 
speak, but I shall never forget the 
way ‘ce looked. I ‘ad to ‘old ’is mouth 
open at the side and let it trickle 
down ‘is throat. Next day 
dead, but ’e’d ’ad ‘is drink.” 

The English like to drink in pleas- 
and there is 
something in the tradition of the 
English publican that makes him a 


"e was 


ant surroundings, 


born museum director with a mania 


for antiques, and 


pewter, copper 


brass. “I don’t know ‘ow it is,”” one 


publican said to me. “I’m as fond of 
but I can’t feel the 
same about it as I do about copper. 
Copper does something to me in- 
side if you know what I mean.” I 


brass as anyone, 
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Picture-taking is part of the fun of travelling! And camera fans 
everywhere know that with the LEICA M-3 they are assured of 
clear, sharp, brilliant pictures in color or black-and-white 
Simplicity of operation and automatic features such as the 
unique bright-line viewfinder system of the LEICA M-3 make 


it easy for you to take perfect pictures anywhere...anytime 
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SwiSSAiR 


sEeren Seeds 


Not alone does Swissair carry more 
skiers than any other airline in the world 
... but we take you non-stop . . . faster 
and more comfortably . . . to the world’s 
greatest ski resorts in the Swiss and 
Austrian Alps via the great new Douglas 
Seven Seas. Any of our many guided or 
independent tours will thrill novice or 
expert, You can take your family along, 
too, and save on fares. Plus, of course... 
there’s 20 months to poy using Swissair’s 
Pay Later Plan. Ski tours start as low as 


$595. Write for free folders 
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CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT O8 WRITE 


SWISSAIR 


U.S.A. + EUROPE 
MIDOLE EAST + SOUTH AMERICA 


DEFT. (HM) 10 WEST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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black beams are studded with har- 
ness brasses, but it can never make 
up to me for the fiery glow of cop- 
per. Alas, | am a bad Irishman, for 
what is repressed in me is not the 
desire to tell my friends what skunks 
they are but how intelligent, sensi- 
tive and truchearted they are, and 
it is Only in an English pub that I 
find a proper background for such 
“Good God!” 
said my oldest boozing companion 


sissified sentiments 


the night | introduced him to an Eng- 
lish pub. “Three hours’ steady drink- 


ing and not one cross word!” 


So this Sunday morning when I 
let my imagination stray, it flies not 
to any Irish pub but to a little ham- 
let in Buckinghamshire. My wife is 
back from church and | slip out 
quietly so that she won't notice the 
time. The pub is next door, a plain, 
boxlike, red-brick house with benches 
outside the front door. Wendy, the 
cocker spaniel, who is standing 
there, gives mea flick of her tail. She 
knows me. You enter a hallway, 
pass two or three tables, and come 
all the bar 
there is, and a very drafty one, 
too, in spite of the electric heater. 


to a narrow counter 


On the right is the room where 
they play darts, and on the left 
the parlor, dominated by a col- 
ored portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
where strangers go when they have 
women with them. Jack, the proprie- 
tor, is not the owner, though his fa- 
ther and grandfather were publicans 
here before him, and in fact he only 
runs it not to break the tradition, 
for he makes his living in a motor 
works across the county. 

Hilda, a Lancashire girl, has no 
respect for the tradition, though she 
keeps the pub clean as a battleship 
and always puts flowers on the 
counter. Hilda is desperate at arith- 
metic and has to do everything as a 
sum, chanting it and writing it out 
at the same time, but Gordon, one 
of the regulars, no matter where he 
may be on the premises, knows the 
meaning of the chant, and at the end 
of her list: “Six pints of the best bit- 
ter, two Woodbines, two Players, a 
chocolate bar and a packet of potato 
crisps,” you hear his strong voice 
chime in, “Eight and tuppence ha’- 
penny.’ 

Hilda dreams of the day when she 
can have her own home near the 
motor works and her husband, Reg- 
gic, all to herself, evenings and week- 
days, but Reggie knows the vanity of 
such dreams, for he, another excel- 
lent mechanic, has been a publican 
himself and would still be one if 
only he could make a living by it. 
Reggie tells me that the great secret 
“beat 


‘em at darts,’ but in his heart he 


of being a good publican is to 
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knows that it’s an art, just like music, 
at which he is expert. 

“Lummy,” he says, “the things 
you see in a pub. I remember one 
day a horse and cart drives up, and 
two men get off with an old dog. 
The old dog lies on a bench, and 
they order two bitters. I serve them, 
and then the old dog lifts his head 
and yaps. ‘Oh, sorry, old man,” one 
of them says. ‘I'd quite forgotten 
about you. Another pint, please, for 
the dog.’ ‘For the dog?’ I says. 
“Yes,” he says, *’e likes a drink like 
the rest of us.’ “Excuse me,” I says, 
‘but what's his? Bitter or mild?” 
‘Oh, bitter,’ he says, as if he was sur- 


prised. So I give the old dog a pint 
in a pewter and he just laps it up. 
And believe me, Frank, he drank 
pint for pint with those two men till 
they left. I can see it still. Under the 
cart, he was, between the wheels, 
rolling from side to side like a sailor. 
Oh, you do see funny things in a 
pub!” 

And now ii is two o’clock—clos- 
ing time—and my wife has been on 
the phone to Hilda to tell her the 
roast is ruined, but anyway we have 
another, and I remember my Irish 
friend’s cry: “Three hours’ steady 
drinking and not one cross word!” 

THE END 





COMING 


NEXT 


MONTH 


In the February issue of Hotipay, South Africa's greatest living writer 
presents a moving portrait of one of the loveliest lands on earth. 


SOUTH AFRICA, by Alan Paton 


This beautifully varied state is the mother of 
seascapes and lofty peaks, of hard-working cities 
and mountaineer villages and high-minded universities. 


NORTH CAROLINA, by Ovid William Pierce 


Meet the rich-rich Texans—your openhanded fellow citizens 


with the outsized bank accounts. 


THE OIL FOLKS AT HOME, by Cleveland Amory 


A text-and-picture story of one of the fabled winter 
resorts of the North American continent. 


CANADA'S SKI-HAPPY LAURENTIANS, Photographs by Ronny Jacques 


A hip portrait of New York's new clubs for cool music, 
with a portfolio of superb night-club photographs. 


NIGHT LIFE WITH MUSIC, by Robert Sylvester 


For more than a century it has been called “San Francisco’s bedroom.” 
But today, Jack London's town, the haven of the Gold Rush fleet, 
has blossomed into a major American city. 


OAKLAND, by John Wesley Noble 


Duty before Romance, Empire before Love. The bittersweet 
story of the Princess who did not live happily ever after. 
Concluding section of an intimate portrait. 


PRINCESS MARGARET, by Maurice Edelman, M.P. 


Gourmets aboard the French liner Liberté often conclude 
that the ship is merely a seagoing enclosure for 
one of the world’s greatest restaurants. 


THE BEST FRENCH FOOD AFLOAT, by Roger Angell 


Four activity-filled days in the Twin Cities—exciting tours, 
excellent entertainment, superb food—all for fifty dollars. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL THRIFT TOUR, by Cedric Adams 


A complete, six-page section on Cabin Cruisers. Another in HoLipay’s 
new series on the implements of today’s lively leisure. 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF POWER BOATING 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; The Antic Arts—John 
Knowles on theater, Harry Kurnitz on movies, Alfred Bester 
on TV; and many other features you will long remember. 


DON'T MISS NENT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 
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DEWAR'S 
_4White Label’ 


and ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries, 
Famous, too, is Dewar’s White Label 
and Ancestor, forever and always 


a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 
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Modern yacht styling in Chris-Craft 36-ft. Constellation; sleeping accommodations 


Chris-Craft 30-ft. Constellation features clean, sweeping lines; accommodations for 4. 
for 4 or 6. Twin engines to 350 hp; speeds to 30 mph. From $19,030. 


Single or twin engines to 350 hp; speeds up to 34 mph. From $13,810. 


55’ Constellation sleeps 10. Twin engines to 35’ Semi-Enclosed Sea Skiff, 4 or 6 sleeper. Engines 
600 hp; speeds to 25 mph From $55,690. ) to 260 hp; speeds to 26 mph From $13,660. 


38’ Corsair sleeps six. Twin engines to 400 hp; ; 26’ Encl. Fly-Bridge Sea Skiff, sleeps 4. Engines 
speeds to 27 mph. Priced from $29,080, : to 190 hp; speeds to 28 mph. From $7740, 





33’ Futura sleeps 4. Single or twin engines to 22’ Open Sea Skiff; powered by engines up to 95 hp, 


500 hp; speeds to 34 mph. From $20,440. - y ; for speeds up to 28 mph. From $3160. 





The thrill of the sea is yours when you command 


the beauty, power and performance of a new... 


26’ Sedan Fly-Bridge Cruiser. Engines to 175 hp; bad 19’ Cavalier Outboard Express, sleeps 2, Dinette, 
speeds to 30 mph. Priced from $7540. galley, toilet optional. Priced from $1870, 
} I i 
™ r 


New Chris-Craft for "57 are here, with models for every boating 
pleasure! Take your pick from smart, new Showboats — sports boats, 
cruisers, motor yachts, 17’ to 56’: husky Sea Skiffs® open models and 
cruisers, 18’ to 40’; Cavalier utilities, runabouts, cruisers, 15’ to 22’ 


easy-to-assemble Boat Kits, 8 to 22’ 
Rakish, fast 19’ Capti. Engine options to 300 “4 Her . 
speeds to 43 mph From $3890. —and right now is the time to buy. Production schedules are filling 
Trim, jaunty 17’ Sportsman. Engines to 131 hp; rapidly. Act today see your Chris-Craft dealer! 
speeds up to 36 mph. From $2660. 


is the greatest line-up of boating values in Chris-Craft history . . 
14’ Comet Kit Boat: fore and aft seats for 4-6 
passengers Flite Speed styling. Kit $284, 


Prices quoted at factory, subject to change without notice 


* 
C hes DEALERS: Separate franchises for 
Chris-Craft Showboats, Sea Skiffs, 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


Boat Kits, Marine Engines, and 
Cavalier Boats are available in 
selected territories. Write for data. 


MOTOR BOATS « MARINE ENGINES 
BOAT KITS * OUTBOARD CRUISERS * SEA SKIFFS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 





